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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
Wirth January, monthly benefits under the insurance beneficiaries in the English-speaking 


Federal old-age and survivors insurance program 
became payable to qualified workers, aged wives 
and young children of beneficiaries, and survivors 
of insured workers who die after 1939. Benefit 
checks for the first month were mailed by January 
31. The trends anticipated for claims in 1940 are 
discussed on pages 75-78 of this issue. 

As monthly benefit-payment operations were 
inaugurated in January, further steps were taken 
in the completion of plans and procedures neces- 
sary to certain special phases of administration. 
Basic provisions for the hearing and review of 
appeals by claimants under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system were adopted by the 
Social Security Board during the month. The 
statement of procedures approved by the Board 
not only prescribes the administrative organiza- 
tion through which appeals and hearings will be 
handled, but outlines some of the legal considera- 
tions and administrative problems underlying the 
provisions. ‘The procedures adopted provide for 
the establishment of a central reviewing authority, 
or Appeals Council of the Board, outside the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, to 
direct the work of a staff of referees, review their 
decisions, and formulate suitable procedural regu- 
lations and instructions. 

First steps were also taken during January to 
develop procedures for effecting payments to 
beneficiaries under the old-age and survivors 
insurance system who reside abroad. At the 
request of the Social Security Board, the Depart- 
ment of State has instructions to all 
diplomatic and consular officers of the United 
States, informing them that checks for benefi- 
claries in non-English-speaking countries will 
be mailed to them for delivery. Checks will be 
delivered by these officers only upon satisfactory 
identification of the payee; formal receipts will 
be required. Checks will be mailed directly to 


issued 


countries. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITs in January amounted to 
nearly $41 million, more than 34 percent above 
the total for the preceding month. The total 
for January was the highest reported for any 
month since August 1939. The increases, which 
were general throughout the country, were attrib- 
uted primarily to increasing unemployment, al- 
though many States also stressed, as an important 
factor, the availability of new wage credits as a 
basis for benefits upon the inauguration of a new 
benefit year. Substantial increases were also 
reported in the volume of continued claims for 
benefits, which numbered more than 6 million 
during the month—the largest since May 1939. 

Modifications in the statistical reporting require- 
ments which became effective in January of this 
year are reflected in the data on operations under 
the employment security program presented in 
this issue of the Bulletin. This month, for the 
first time since the initiation of the program, data 
are available on the number of weeks of unem- 
ployment compensated, by type of unemployment. 
The data indicate that benefits paid during Jan- 
uary represented compensation for more than 
4 million weeks of unemployment. 

Seasonal factors which affected the volume of 
claims for benefits and amount of benefit pay- 
ments were also reflected in placement activities 
of public employment offices. The total of 195,600 
placements in private industry during January 
was nearly 17 percent below the total for Decem- 
ber. The decrease was accounted for entirely 
by a reduction in the number of temporary place- 
ments, however, since an increase of 6 percent 
was reported in the number of regular private 
placements. The combined total of regular and 
temporary private placements in January was the 
largest for that month in the history of the em- 
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ployment service and was more than 50 percent 
above the total for January 1939. 

Applications for work received through public 
employment offices increased by more than 23 
percent over the number in December, to a total of 
almost 1.6 million. This total was the largest 
reported for any month since July 1935. As a 
result of the increase in applications and the de- 
crease in placements, the active file of persons 
registered with the employment offices in search 
of employment rose to more than 6 million at the 
end of January, 5.5 percent above the number so 
registered at the end of December. Despite this 
increase, there were 1.4 million fewer registrations 
on file for January 1940 than for January 1939. 


THE COMBINED total of payments to recipients of 
various types of public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs 
amounted to about $270.2 million for January. 
Obligations incurred for general relief from State 
and local funds, which accounted for more than 
15 percent of the total for January, amounted to 
$42.4 million, an increase of nearly 9.5 percent 
from December. Payments to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind together amounted to more than $50.6 
million for January, or about 18.7 percent of the 
total. The increases in the amount of payments 
reported for these special types of public assist- 
ance, as well as of general relief payments, were 
accounted for only in part by the inclusion, for 
the first time, of costs of hospitalization and 
burials. Sizable increases also were reported in 
the amount of subsistence payments certified by 
the Farm Security Administration, earnings of 
persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and earnings under the out-of-school work 
program of the National Youth Administration. 
Earnings under projects of the Work Projects 
Administration and other types of Federal work 
programs declined during the month. 

The estimated number of different households 
aided under one or more of the several assistance 
and work programs increased to more than 6.3 
million in January, nearly 2.9 percent above the 
December total. It was estimated that these 
households comprised nearly 18.4 million persons. 


FrEpErat grants to the States under the provisions 
of the Social Security Act had reached a total of 


more than $1 billion by the end of January, accord. 
ing to data supplied by the Treasury Department, 
This total, which is based on checks paid by the 
Treasury, includes grants for all programs except 
the vocational rehabilitation services provided 
for under title V of the act, for which comparable 
data are not available. Since funds to implement 
the provisions of the act first became available 
in February 1936, the total covers a period of 
exactly 4 years. 

Of this total amount, approximately 672 
percent or more than $672.7 million was for old- 
age assistance. About $148.3 million or 148 
percent was for administration of State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. Grants for aid to 
dependent children accounted for a little more 
than $97.2 million or about 9.7 percent, public. 
health work for $33.4 million or 3.3 percent, and 
aid to the blind for $19.9 million or 2 percent, 
The three programs for maternal and child-health 
and welfare services together accounted for the 
balance of $30.1 million, which represented 3 
percent of the total. 


APPOINTMENT of five members of a National Citi- 
zens’ Committee to assume responsibility, in co- 
operation with a Federal interagency committee, 
for development of a follow-up program for the 
White House Conference on Children in a Demoe- 
racy has been announced by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, Conference Chairman. The 
members of the Committee, all of whom were 
active in the work of the Conference, are Homer 
Folks, Secretary, New York State Charities Aid 
Association; Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, President, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Association; the 
Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, Director of the 
Division of Children, Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York; and Dr. Henry F. 
Helmholz, Professor of Pediatrics, University of 
Minnesota. 

The functions of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee will include distribution of literature and 
other material, enlisting the cooperation of na- 
tional organizations in studying and promoting 
objectives of the Conference, and assisting the 
States in the development of programs adapted to 
their own needs and interests in line with the 
recommendations of the Conference. 
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THE ROLES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Ipa C. MERRIAM AND DIANE BOCHNER * 


WEN THE Committee on Economic Security was 
working out a suggested pattern of unemployment 
insurance for the United States, major considera- 
tion was given to the relation between an insurance 
system and the extensive existing programs for 
relief of the unemployed. There was strong senti- 
ment against the commingling of insurance and 
relief such as had developed in Great Britain after 
1920 and before the establishment of a special 
category of unemployment assistance in 1934. 
Unemployment insurance was conceived as a first 
line of defense, but a rather narrow first line. 
Beyond the limited number of weeks during which 
unemployment benefits would be payable, the 
hazard of unemployment was to be met through 
a substantial Federal relief program. A work- 
relief program was already under way in 1934, and 
the Congress which considered the Social Security 
Act had before it also plans for extension of work 
relief. This existing relief set-up doubtless con- 
tributed to the willingness of the committee to 
recommend an unemployment insurance system 
which would provide benefit rights as limited as 
those which the actuaries considered possible if 
the system was to be self-supporting on the basis 
of a 3-percent pay-roll tax. 

Today, after 2 years of experience with benefit 
payments, attention is again turning to the funda- 
mental issue of the proper scope of unemployment 
insurance and its appropriate role in the total 
program of aid to the unemployed. Experience 
has emphasized the fact that long waiting periods 
and low weekly benefits mean supplementary 
relief payments and that limited duration of 
benefits means a shifting back and forth from 
unemployment insurance to relief of considerable 
numbers of workers. The importance of develop- 
ing our unemployment insurance system until it 
provides benefits adequate both in amount and 
duration to the group it covers is coming increas- 
ingly to be recognized. 

In very broad terms, it might be said that there 
is general agreement as to the desirable scope of 
unemployment insurance: it should provide, for 
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workers normally and currently attached to the 
labor market, weekly benefits related to previous 
full-time earnings and continued for periods long 
enough to carry the workers through “normal”’ 
short-run unemployment. For workers who are 
unemployed over considerable periods of time, 
the provision of opportunities for work relief and 
retraining may be more desirable than cash bene- 
fits, and beyond a certain period society cannot 
afford to provide assistance without requiring the 
recipient to prove his need. Just where the line 
shall be drawn, however, between short-run and 
long-continued unemployment, and what shall be 
the tests of current attachment to the labor mar- 
ket—these are difficult questions for which gen- 
erally acceptable answers are still being sought. 
The operation of the existing unemployment in- 
surance laws is gradually making available data 
which will throw light on these issues. Until 
more detailed analyses can be made of spells of 
unemployment, of earnings in covered employ- 
ment, and other aspects of the program in this 
country, it may be instructive to review the 
British experience, with particular attention to 
the evolving scope of unemployment insurance in 
that country and its relation to other forms of aid 
to the unemployed. 

From 1920, when the originally limited unem- 
ployment insurance program was extended to 
cover most industrial wage earners, until 1934, 
when a separate national system of unemploy- 
ment relief was established, the British Govern- 
ment struggled with the problem of determining 
and fixing in practice the proper scope of unem- 
ployment insurance. The decision at which they 
arrived in 1934 cannot be regarded as final, nor 
is it necessarily indicative of the decisions in re- 
gard to the scope of unemployment insurance 
which should be reached in this country. Partly 
because of the clarification of basic issues which 
can result from a study of the evolution of un- 
employment insurance in other countries, this 
country should need no such period of trial and 
error as the British experienced in order to arrive 
at fairly clear outlines for an insurance program. 
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The conditions under which unemployment in- 
surance in Great Britain developed present a sharp 
contrast with the situation in this country where, 
as has been pointed out, the national work-relief 
program antedated unemployment insurance and 
where a period of business recovery followed closely 
upon the initiation of benefit payments. The 
inception of the general insurance system in 
Great Britain in 1920 coincided with the beginning 
of a period of widespread and long-continued 
economic depression, which both prevented the 
accumulation of reserve funds and made it im- 
possible for many workers to obtain sufficient 
employment to acquire or retain benefit rights. 
The only form of permanent relief with which 
there had been any experience in Great Britain 
was the antiquated and inadequate local poor-law 
system, designed to care for “‘paupers’’ and still 
limited in many areas to workhouse care. Under 
the circumstances, it was natural that the insur- 
ance mechanism should be utilized to assist the 
long-time unemployed during what was regarded 
as a temporary emergency. The British were not 
unaware that unemployment insurance was being 
used for purposes outside its proper scope; they 
were unable to remedy the situation until they had 
replaced local poor-law relief with a national relief 
system for the able-bodied unemployed. While 
this article is not concerned with the character or 
adequacy of the relief program in Great Britain, 
it is worth pointing out that the development of 
that program in turn was inhibited by the failure 
to define its scope in relation to unemployment 
insurance. In particular, the inadequate atten- 
tion given to retraining programs may be attrib- 
uted in part to the fact that continuing cash benefits 
were available under the insurance mechanism. 

When, in 1934, the benefit rights to be provided 
by the insurance system were redefined, the scope 
of insurance was broadened considerably beyond 
what had been projected in 1920. The duration 
of benefits which was accepted as proper for the 
insurance system was 26 weeks in a year, with 
additional weeks up to a maximum of 26 available 
to workers who had been steadily employed for a 
number of years. Weekly benefits were supple- 
mented by allowances for dependents. The 
statutory waiting period before receipt of benefits 
was 3 days. Eligibility for participation in the 
system was attained by employment in each of 
30 weeks in the preceding 2 years or in each of 
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10 weeks after the exhaustion of benefit rights jp 
a preceding benefit year. As will be indicated 
subsequently, although workers still shift back 
and forth between the insurance and the relief 
systems, the general characteristics of the group 
which qualifies for insurance benefits under thege 
conditions are broadly distinguishable from thoge 
of the group which is carried on relief. The 
validity of the distinction between the two groups 
is emphasized by a survey of the evolution of 
the insurance program. 


Unemployment Insurance, 1911-34 


The original British Unemployment Insurance 
Act of 1911 covered slightly more than 2 million 
workers in a selected group of industries with 
highly irregular employment. Only those trades 
were covered in which unemployment was “dye 
not to a permanent contraction but to a temporary 
oscillation in their range of business.’"' Benefits 
were provided out of contributions from employers, 
workers, and the Exchequer. A system of flat 
weekly benefits was adopted, with uniform bene- 
fits of 7s. a week paid to all eligible workers. 
The duration of benefit payments, however, was 
proportional to the number of weekly contribu- 
tions made by the individual worker, with a 
maximum of 15 weeks during a year. During 
the war, coverage was extended to workers in a 
few war industries, and the weekly benefit paid 


to insured workers was increased until in 1919 it 
was lls. 

It was recognized by the Government that at 
the close of the war the country would be faced 
with a serious unemployment problem because of 


the return to civilian life of the demobilized soldiers. 
In 1915 provision was made for the payment at 
the close of the war of noncontributory emergency 
grants to ex-soldiers for a period of 26 weeks 
within the year following demobilization. With 
the Armistice, it became apparent that the 
cessation of war production was resulting in wide- 
spread unemployment among the civilian popu- 
lation. The emergency grants, known as ‘‘out-of- 
work donations,” were therefore made available 
also to unemployed civilians, and in November 
1918 provision was made for payment of these 
grants during an additional 13 weeks at a rate of 
20s. a week, instead of the 29s. paid during the 


! Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Final Report, Cmd. 
4185, 1932, p. 12. 
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first 26 weeks. That these grants were not re- 
garded in any sense as part of the unemployment 
insurance system is indicated by the fact that they 
were fixed at an amount far above the benefit of 
7s. a week then paid under the insurance system. 
It was hoped that before the end of the year during 
which these ‘‘out-of-work donations” were avail- 
able business would have improved sufficiently 
to absorb the majority of the unemployed. 

Although business did improve slightly in 1919, 
it soon slumped again. Unemployment remained 
heavy, and pressure developed for a more com- 
prehensive and permanent program of aid to the 
unemployed. As a result, in 1920 unemployment 
insurance was extended to cover virtually all em- 
ployed persons over age 16 except agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, nonmanual workers 
earning more than £250 a year, old-age pen- 
sioners, and casual workers. Nearly 12 million 
persons were thus brought within the scope of un- 
employment insurance. 

The provisions of the 1920 act make it quite 
clear that the system was intended to provide 
benefits only to workers regularly attached to 
the labor market during limited periods of unem- 
ployment. The rates of benefit were increased 
but were still predicated on the supposition that 
the worker would have some savings to supplement 
insurance benefit and tide him over these short 
periods of unemployment. The benefit rates 
were set at 15s. a week for men. No women had 
been covered by the 1911 act; the weekly benefit 
for women was now set at 12s., in recognition of 
the lower wages paid most women workers. 
Definite limitations on the benefit payable were 
retained by three requirements: a prerequisite of 
12 contributions before eligibility for benefit was 
established; the limitation of each individual’s 
benefit to 1 week’s benefit for every 6 contribu- 
tions; and an over-all limit of 15 weeks’ benefit in 
an insurance year. By the time the act was 
passed, unemployment had become more severe, 
and these requirements were immediately relaxed 
by the provision that a worker could receive 8 
weeks of benefit if he had made 4 contributions or 
if he had had 4 weeks of covered employment 
since July 1920 or 10 weeks since the beginning 
of the year. 

It soon became evident that the great majority 
of the newly included members had not made 


Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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sufficient contributions to entitle them to benefit 
even under these provisions. Business failed to 
improve and unemployment was acute. In March 
1921 ‘extended’ or “uncovenanted” benefits 
payable for a maximum of 16 weeks during two 
specified 8-month periods were made available 
through the unemployment insurance system to 
covered workers who had not fulfilled the require- 
ments for benefit, or who had exhausted their 
rights. In July 1921 the unemployment situation 
became still more acute, and the maximum of 16 
weeks for uncovenanted benefit was extended to 
22 weeks, the additional 6 weeks to be subject to 
the discretion of the Minister of Labour when he 
considered it ‘‘expedient to the public interest.” 
At the time of their introduction, all these un- 
covenanted benefits, paid out of the unemploy- 
ment fund, were regarded as advance payments to 
potential contributors and were debited to the 
claimant’s account. With the continued unem- 
ployment of large numbers of covered workers, 
however, this practice was gradually recognized to 
be unrealistic and was dropped. In time the 
uncovenanted benefit came to be considered as 
much a right as the standard benefit. 

The amendments enacted in March 1921 re- 
flected the growing awareness of the extent of 
unemployment among covered workers, not only 
in the provision of uncovenanted benefits but also 
in an extension of the maximum duration of 
standard benefits to 26 weeks This extension 
was to take effect after July 1922, at the end of the 
two special 8-month periods during which un- 
covenanted benefits were to be available. The 
system of flat weekly benefits was further modified 
during 1921, and recognition given to variations 
in family needs, by the introduction of supple- 
mentary payments for dependent wives and 
children. Moreover, in an attempt to balance 
contributions and expenditures, a further de- 
parture from the insurance basis of the system was 
made in the authorization given the Minister of 
Labour to withhold uncovenanted benefits from 
certain individuals considered less needy: single 
persons residing with relatives, married women 
residing with their husbands, persons on short- 
time jobs, and aliens. 

The uncovenanted benefits under the 1921 acts 
were intended to cease after July 1922. They 
were, however, continued by later amendments. 
By 1923 maximum benefits allowable included 
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the 26 weeks of standard benefit plus 18 weeks 
of uncovenanted benefit or 44 weeks of uncove- 
nanted benefit alone for those who had not met 
the eligibility requirements. In 1924 the Labour 
Government raised the benefit rate to 18s. for 
men and 15s. for women and liberalized the wait- 
ing-period requirements. At the same time it 
‘introduced a more stringent eligibility require- 
ment of 30 contributions within 2 years and 20 
within the year preceding application for benefit. 
The operation of this provision was affected, how- 
ever, by the power exercised by the Minister of 
Labour until April 1928 to waive the first part of 
the requirement. The following tabulation, based 
on reports of the Ministry of Labour,? shows the 
proportions of total claims paid as standard or as 
uncovenanted benefit at several different periods 
during the years 1924-27, when this eligibility 
requirement remained in effect. 











Men Women 
Date of investigation —— Uncove- = Unoove- 
nan nan 
benefit benefit benefit benefit 
Nov. 24-20, 1924.................. 49.2 50.8 67.2 32.8 
a 48.2 51.8 80.7 19.3 
BE EE Bia accencesecenccoce 52.7 47.3 83.1 16.9 

















It will be noted that the proportion of women 
receiving uncovenanted benefit was much smaller 
than of men. This is to be explained partly by 
the withholding of benefit from married women 
residing with their husbands; it probably reflects 
also the greater concentration of men claimants 
in depressed industries and areas. 

In 1927 all statutory limits on the duration of 
standard benefit were removed ‘ for workers who 
continued to meet the revised eligibility require- 
ment of 30 contributions in the preceding 2 years 
and who were available for and seeking employ- 
ment. An eligible claimant was thus entitled 
under the amended act to a continuous run of 74 
weeks of benefit. The eligibility of a claimant 
who was drawing benefit continuously was, how- 


3 For 1924, Report on an Investigation Into the Personal Circumstances and 
Industrial History of 10,908 Claimants to Unemployment Benefit, November 
24th to 29th, 1924, 1925, p. 53; for 1926, Report on an Investigation Into the Em- 
ployment and Insurance History of a Sample of Persons Insured Against Un- 
employment in Great Britain, 1927, pp. 52-53; for 1927, Report on an Investiga- 
tion Into the Personal Circumstances and Industrial History of 9,748 Claimants 
to Unemployment Benefit, April 4th to 6th, 1987, 1928, p. 28. 

4 The act also repealed the 1920 rule limiting benefit payments to 1 for every 
6 contributions, which had been revised from time to time but never put 
into practice. 
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ever, reviewed every quarter by a court of referees, 
For persons who could not fulfill the standard 
eligibility requirements, transitional benefit pay. 
ments were to be available for a year if the worker 
had made 8 contributions in the last 2 years or 39 
contributions at any time, if he was over 18 years 
of age, was normally in insured employment, and 
had had a reasonable amount of insured employ- 
ment in the preceding 2 years. The time during 
which transitional benefit might be paid was later 
extended another 2 years. 

In 1930, as a new depression threatened, recogni- 
tion was given to the fact that the unemployment 
insurance system was carrying a load which it was 
not designed to carry. The entire cost of transi- 
tional benefit under the 1927 act was placed for the 
future upon the Exchequer and the unemployment 
fund relieved of all burden but the cost of standard 
benefit. A few figures are available to indicate 
the growth in the number of persons receiving 
transitional benefit as compared with the increase 
in the number of unemployed persons on the 
active files of the employment exchanges in the 
years 1929-31.5 





Number of | Estimated Percent of 





| =e | number in registered 
, | unemployed receiptof | unemployed 

Year and month | (atend of | transitional peccieinn 

month) (in benefit (in transitional 

thousands) | thousands) benefit 
January 1929.__........ 1, 304 | 120 £6 
October 1929__.. .- ithnieianiieuddas 1, 234 130 10.5 
EL: ones conceniaecse! 1, 539 140 91 
Ns la cnetathiiieninainbee imines } 1, 770 | 300 16.9 
ESS, 2, 507 410 16.4 
| Ee -| 2, 726 526 9.3 





With the depression of the early 1930's, matters 
grew worse. Recourse to poor relief was necessary 
for the growing number of those who were unable 
to acquire the minimum number of contributions 
or who had already received the maximum number 
of weeks of benefit. In 1931, in an attempt to 
economize, the Government made a determined 
effort to restrict unemployment insurance pay- 
ments to the short-time unemployed. The stand- 
ard benefit was again limited to 26 weeks in & 
year and transitional benefit abolished. This 
change was expected to bring about a considerable 
reduction in the expenditures on insurance bene- 
fits. Workers unable to qualify for standard 
benefit or remaining unemployed beyond 26 weeks 


§ Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, op. cit., p. 29. 
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would in the absence of other provisions have been 
forced to resort to poor relief and to undergo a 
needs test. It was recognized, however, that the 

r-relief system, which was administered and 
fnanced locally, would not be able to carry the 
burden which would thus be placed upon it. 
Consequently a new system, intermediate between 

r relief and insurance, was set up. The cost 
of relief to the unemployed, known as “transitional 
payments,’ was placed upon the Exchequer up to 
the limit of the amount of unemployment benefit 
that would have been payable to each individual 
each week if he had been able to draw insurance 
benefit. The administration of these transitional 
payments was in the hands of the local authorities, 
but the Minister of Labour had power to supersede 
authorities not conforming to certain general 
standards. 

This presumably temporary arrangement lasted 
for 3 years, as the failure of business to revive 
removed all hopes for a decrease in the relief load. 
In 1932 the Determination of Need Act set forth 
in some detail types of income which should not 
be considered in the determination of relief grants. 
These rules were mandatory on the local authori- 
ties in the case of transitional payments and 
optional in the case of poor relief. Beyond this, 
however, the amount of relief available was 
dependent upon the relative frugality or liberality 
of the local administrator. Standards often 
varied from the highest to the lowest in adjoining 
districts merely because of differences in inter- 
pretation of the national regulations; some au- 
thorities deliberately evaded the regulations for 
determining need; and among the workers there 
was considerable dissatisfaction with the situation. 


Unemployment Assistance, 1934-38 


To relieve this situation and to dissociate un- 
employment relief from local politics, the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board was set up in 1934 
with broad powers to care for the welfare of the 
able-bodied unemployed, to provide them with 
material support, and to maintain their employ- 
ability. Diverse local standards of unemploy- 
ment relief were to be replaced by a uniform 
scale of allowances and by uniform regulations 
governing the determination of need. The able- 
bodied unemployed who had worked in covered 
employment, or who might have done so if 
economic conditions had permitted, were to be 
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taken completely out of the locally administered 
poor-relief system. 

The jurisdiction of the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board was to extend to all workers subject to 
the provisions of the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old- 
Age Contributory Acts. This meant in effect 
that, of the working population, only the self- 
employed and nonmanual workers earning more 
than £250 a year were ineligible for the assistance 
grants. These, as well, of course, as families con- 
taining no able-bodied members, might still have 
to depend on poor relief. Recipients of unem- 
ployment assistance had to apply to the local 
poor-law authorities for any medical relief which 
they or their dependents might need,’ but other- 
wise no supplementation of assistance grants by 
these authorities was permitted. 

Unemployment assistance grants were to be 
available to workers who had exhausted their in- 
surance benefits, to workers who could not meet 
the qualifying requirements for insurance, and to 
eligible workers during the waiting period or dur- 
ing periods of disqualification from insurance 
benefit except disqualification due to trade dis- 
putes; they could also, after 1937, supplement in- 
adequate insurance benefits. Under the 1934 act 
the eligibility requirement for unemployment in- 
surance was set at 30 contributions in the pre- 
ceding 2 years or 10 contributions after exhaustion 
of benefit rights in a previous benefit year. The 
maximum duration of benefit was 26 weeks, ex- 
cept that provision was made for payment of 
additional days of benefit, up to a maximum of 
another 26 weeks, to workers who had long been 
steadily employed and had drawn limited amounts 
of benefit in proportion to their contributions over 
the last 5 years. 

Two successive dates were set for putting the 
assistance features of the new law into effect. 
On the “First Appointed Day,” January 7, 1935, 
the system was to take over all the able-bodied 
unemployed who had been receiving or who would 
have qualified for transitional payments from the 
local authorities—in other words, workers who 
had exhausted their benefit rights and those who 
had not been able to meet the qualifying require- 
ments; on the “Second Appointed Day” it was 


* Many of these workers had at one time been covered by health insurance 
but had lost their eligibility for benefit as a result of long-continued unem- 
ployment; moreover, health insurance benefits are limited in scope and not 
available to dependents. 
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to take over the remainder of those subject to its 
jurisdiction, primarily young workers under 18 
who had not been eligible for transitional pay- 
ments in 1934 and workers not covered by the 
unemployment insurance system. The former 
group comprised about 800,000 applicants and 
their dependents, totaling about 2.5 million per- 
sons. The latter group was expected to constitute 


about 200,000 applicants ’ 
or about 600,000 persons. 

The system had just got under way when a 
crisis arose. There was much discontent because 
in some areas the new payments were lower than 
transitional payments had been. When the House 


and their dependents, 


' Unemployment Assistance Board, Report for the Period Ended Sist Dg. 
cember, 1985, Cmd. 5177, 1936, p. 7. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of registered unemployed,' by claims admitted for insurance benefit and applications 
authorized for assistance allowances, Great Britain, by months, 1935-38 


[In thousands] 





Registered unemployed persons 


























] 
| With claims admitted | With applications au- 
Date for insurance bene-| thorized for assist- All others* 
Total fit? | ance allowances 
number ! | —_ EE _ SS 
| 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
is 2 
2, 325 1, 108 | 47.7 735 31.6 482 0.7 
2, 285 | 1,091 | 47.7 739 32.3 458 19.9 
2, 154 991 46.0 730 33.9 433 ».1 
2, 044 | 917 | 44.9 721 35.3 406 19.9 
2, 045 914 | 44.7 723 35.4 408 2.0 
2, 000 912 45.6 709 | 35.5 379 19.0 
1, 973 | 897 | 45.5 66 35.3 380 193 
1, 948 853 | 43.8 690 35.9 396 20.3 
1,959 867 | 44.3 | 60s 35.6 394 2.1 
1, 916 | 829 | 43.3) 704 36.7 383 20.0 
1, 919 | 842 | 43.9 | Aus 36.4 379 19.7 
1, 869 | 822 | 44.0 688 34.8 359 19.2 
2, 160 1, 031 | 47.7 703 32.5 426 19.7 
2, 025 O41 | 46.5 688 34.0 30% 19.6 
1, 882 S44 4.8 669 35. 5 369 19.6 
1, 831 | 7 | 43.6 656 35.8 377 2.6 
1, 705 | 722 | 42.3 637 37.4 34 20.3 
1, 703 750 | 44.0 | 616 36. 2 37 19.8 
1, 652 722 43.7 | 603 36. 5 327 19.8 
1, 614 681 | 42.2 597 37.0 336 20.8 
1, 624 | 690 42.5 592 36.5 42 21.1 
1, 612 | 691 42.9 | 587 36.4 34 20.7 
1, 624 2718 | 44.2 583 | 35.9 19.9 
1, 629 | 744 | 45.7 579 35. 5 Of 18.8 
| | } 
| | 
1, 689 7 47.0 | 572 33.9 323 19.1 
1, 628 | 755 | 46.4 559 | 34.3 414 19.3 
1, 601 732 | 45.7 853 34.5 af 19.7 
1, 454 621 | 42.7 612 2.1 221 15.2 
1, 451 652 | 44.9 | 601 41.4 198 13.6 
1, 357 583 | 43.0 | 573 42.2 1 1.8 
1, 379 | 622 | 45.1 | 552 | 40.0 20 14.9 
1, 359 | 602 | 4.3 | 550 40. 5 207 15.2 
1 1, 339 | 592 | 44.2 | 54t | 40.6 15.2 
1, 390 644 | 46.3 | M44 39.1 202 14.5 
1, 499 | 745 49.7 | 551 36.8 | 13.5 
1, 665 | 896 53.8 | 556 33.4 213 12.8 
1, 828 | 1,040 56.9 | 561 | 30.7 277 12.4 
1, 810 1, 034 §7.1 | 558 30.8 218 12.0 
1, 749 | 995 | 56.9 | 549 | 31.4 208 11.7 
1, 748 993 56.8 | 546 | 31.2 29 12.0 
1,779 | 1,010 56.8 541 | 30.4 228 12.8 
1, 803 | 1, 074 59. 6 531 29. 5 198 11.0 
1, 773 1, 041 58.7 520 29.3 212 12.0 
1, 750 | 1, 020 58.0 518 20.4 221 12.6 
1, 799 1, 042 57.9 | 532 29.6 225 12.5 
1,781 | 1, 020 57.3 539 | 30.3 222 12.5 
1, 828 1, 061 58.0 546 29.9 221 12.1 
1, 831 1, 076 58.8 | 554 | 30. 3 201 11.0 
| 








1 Registered at the employment exchanges as of a iecular day ; beginning istered unemployed: Ministry of Labour, Twenty-Second 

with Sept. 13, 1937, method of counting was ch: , resulting in a reduction Abarat of peas Statistics of the United Kingdom (1922-1936), Cmd. 5556, pp- 

for that date of 4 000 persons. 50-51; Report for the Year 1937, Cmd. 5717, p. 93; Report for the Year 1988, 

7 with November 1936, when benefits became payable under the Cmd. 6016, p. 96. Claims admitted: Report of the U nemployment Insurance 

ce system, figures include claims of agricultural workers. Statutory Committee . . . 31st December, 1987, pp. 50-51; for 1938, current 

’ + neither benefits nor allowances; computed. issues of Ministry of Labour Gazette. Allowances authori zed: Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938. 
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of Commons began to discuss supplementary 
budget estimates for the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, existing anomalies were brought to light. 
Therefore, in February 1935, the “Standstill Act’”’ 
was passed, providing that an applicant should 
receive either an allowance based on the regula- 
tions or such allowance as he would have received 
if transitional payments had continued, whichever 
was higher. This compromise provision was not 
entirely eliminated until 1938. At the same time 
the Second Appointed Day, originally set for 
March 1, 1935, was postponed; it finally went 
into effect on April 1, 1937. As a result of the 
postponement, a large group of able-bodied unem- 
ployed remained dependent upon poor relief for 
2 years after the initiation of unemployment 
assistance. Largely as a result of improved busi- 
ness conditions in 1937, the number of applicants 
added to the unemployment assistance rolls on 
the transfer day was 90,000 rather than the 
anticipated 200,000. 

The 1934 act centralized the administration of 
unemployment assistance under the authority of 
the Unemployment Assistance Board. The Board 
works closely with the Ministry of Labour, since 
both are concerned in general with the same 
clientele—the able-bodied unemployed who nor- 
mally work for wages. The Ministry of Labour, 
through the local employment exchanges, takes 
applications for assistance and makes assistance 
payments in the same manner and on the same 
day as it pays unemployment benefits. The 
Board, through its area offices, makes detailed 
investigations of the applications and determines 
eligibility and the amount to be paid to each 
recipient, in accordance with regulations submit- 
ted through the Ministry of Labour to Parliament 
for approval. 

Standard amounts were set by law for allow- 
ances to various types of household units through- 
out the country. Cost-of-living differentials, as 
such, were not introduced, except for variations in 
rent allowances, but local officers of the Board 
were permitted some discretion for extraordinary 
conditions. The reason given for ruling out gen- 
eral cost-of-living differentials was that most of 
the persons concerned lived in industrial areas and 
living costs probably did not vary much among 
such areas, except in the case of rents—particu- 
larly in the London area. Under revised regula- 
tions issued in 1936, recognition was given to 
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variations in the standard of living through the 
adoption of a rural-urban differential in the size of 
allowances. Since 1937, seasonal variations in 
living costs have been taken into account in the 
raising of all allowances during the winter months 
to cover the cost of fuel and additional clothing. 
Allowances for large families may be as high as 
or higher than insurance benefits in spite of sup- 
plements for dependents under the insurance 
system, primarily because assistance allowances 
provide larger sums for older children and be- 
cause they are adjusted for rent differentials. In 
a small percentage of cases, allowances to unem- 
ployed individuals with large families are higher 
than their regular wages when they are employed. 
However, a 1937 sample study of insurance and 
assistance recipients found that, whereas 2.3 per- 
cent of insured men were receiving insurance 
benefits equal to or higher than their previous 
wages, only 1.3 percent of the men on the assist- 
ance rolls were receiving such favorable treat- 
ment. Among women applicants, the relative 
percentages were 5.2 receiving insurance pay- 
ments and 3.5 receiving assistance allowances 
equal to or higher than their regular wages.® 


Relation of Insurance and Assistance 


The relative number of persons receiving in- 
surance benefits and assistance allowances in the 
years 1935 through 1938 is indicated in table 1. 
The Ministry of Labour publishes monthly the 
number of claims admitted for insurance benefit 
and the number of applications authorized for al- 
lowances as of a given day in the month. Since 
all claims and applications filed during a week are 
handled for benefit purposes as though they had 
been filed on a single day, these figures represent 
the number of persons receiving benefit or as- 
sistance allowances in one week of the month. 
The table shows the number of such persons as 
a percentage of the number of unemployed per- 
sons registered with the employment exchanges 
as of the last day of each month. The derived 
figures in the final columns, showing the number 
of registered unemployed receiving neither benefit 
nor allowances, are approximate only and do not 
relate to any specific date. 

This latter group of persons includes workers 





* Reports of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee . . . Sist 
December 1987, 1938, p. 21; Unemployment Assistance Board, Report for the 
Year Ended $ist December 1987, Cmd. 5752, 1938, p. 82. 








not covered by the insurance system: agricultural 
workers (until 1936);° domestic workers (since 
1938 certain classes of domestic workers have 
been covered) ; and casual workers and a few work- 
ers in seasonal occupations, as well as persons 
previously self-employed and nonmanual workers 
earning more than £250 a year. Up to April 1937 
the group included also workers in insured occupa- 
tions who had failed to qualify for transitional 
payments and hence did not become eligible for 
unemployment assistance until the Second Ap- 
pointed Day. The effect of the transfer of these 
workers to the assistance rolls in April 1937 is 
clearly evident in the figures. Whereas on March 
15, 1937, 34.5 percent of the registered unemployed 
were receiving unemployment assistance and 19.7 
percent were receiving neither assistance allow- 
ances nor insurance benefit, on April 19, 1937, 
42.1 percent were receiving assistance and only 
15.2 percent were in the latter group. 

For this residual group, poor relief remains the 
chief source of public aid. During the period 
since 1934, about 96 percent of the total registered 
unemployed have held insurance cards. Of those 
holding such cards, about 5 percent on the average 
were in receipt of poor relief—other than exclu- 
sively medical aid—during 1935, about 4.5 percent 
during 1936 and through March 1937, and less 
than 1 percent after April 1937.° An average of 
slightly over 10 percent of the registered unem- 
ployed holding insurance cards have not received 
insurance benefits, assistance allowances, or poor 
relief. The Ministry of Labour also reports the 
number of uninsured registered unemployed in 
receipt of poor-relief grants. Before April 1937, 
more than 90 percent of this relatively small 
group were receiving such grants in the months 
for which figures are reported; after April 1937, 
when some of this group became eligible for assist- 
ance allowances, the proportion dropped to 60 
percent. It should be noted that not all the 
unemployed persons receiving poor relief were 
granted this aid because of unemployment. An 
exact measure of the relative roles played by 
unemployment insurance, unemployment assist- 
ance, and poor relief in meeting the total burden of 


* A special unemployment insurance system for agricultura! workers went 
into effect in 1936, bringing into insurance an additional 600,000 persons. 

1% Computed from Ministry of Labour, Twenty-Second Abstract of Labour 
Statistics of the United Kingdom (1922-1986), Cmd. 5556, 1937, and current 
issues of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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unemployment would require elimination from 
these figures of the considerable number of poor- 
relief payments made on account of such other 
factors as sickness or disqualification due to 
trade dispute." 

Of more concern to this discussion is the propor. 
tion of the total number of registered unemployed 
workers receiving insurance benefit during the 
years since 1934. The effect of continued depres. 
sion on the insurance system is evident in these 
figures. Throughout 1935, 1936, and most of 1937, 
the insurance beneficiaries constituted about 45 
percent of the total registered unemployed, while 
those receiving assistance allowances made up 
about 37 percent of the total except in the months 
immediately following April 1937, when a large 
group of workers was transferred from poor relief 
to the assistance rolls. 

The markedly improved business conditions in 
England during the early months of 1937 and the 
sharp depression at the end of that year are reflected 
not only in the figures for total registered unem- 
ployed but in the notably higher proportion of the 
registered unemployed receiving insurance benefit 
during 1938. In June 1938 approximately 60 
percent of the registered unemployed were receiving 
unemployment benefit. It is apparent that in- 
dustrial activity during 1937 enabled a considerable 
body of workers to find sufficient employment to 
qualify them for receipt of unemployment benefit 


when they subsequently became unemployed. 
Other contributory, though minor, factors in the 
increase in the proportion receiving benefits may 
have been a slight increase in the number of 
additional days of benefit allowed under the general 
system and a relaxation in the conditions for 
eligibility under the agricultural insurance system 
in 1938. 


Since 1935 the Unemployment Assistance Board 
has recorded for one day in December the reasons 
for application for assistance. For the majority 
of applicants the reason has consistently been 
failure to fulfill the basic eligibility requirement 
of 30 contributions in the preceding 2 years (table 
2). Most of the applicants unable to meet the 
basic requirement are presumably young workers 


1 An extended discussion of this problem, as part of a detailed history and 
evaluation of the British programs for aid to the unemployed, wil! be found 
in a forthcoming publication of the Committee on Social Security of the 


Social Science Research Council. The author, Dr. Eveline Burns, has 
kindly made parts of the manuscript available />r use in checking the results 
of this analysis. 
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who have never had more than casual employment 
and older workers who have suffered long-con- 
tinued unemployment. The approximately 20 
percent W ho have exhausted benefits in the current 
year or have not paid 10 contributions since 
exhausting benefit in the previous year represent 
a group with more recent experience in the labor 
market. The marked decrease in December 1938 
in the proportion of applicants with less than 30 
contributions in the past 2 years is probably 
further evidence of the increased industrial ac- 
tivity in 1937. 

Assistance grants made to workers to carry 
them during the waiting period for insurance 
benefit are included in this table with disqualifi- 
cations from benefit. Although the statutory 
waiting period is only 3 days, workers may be 
subject to greater delay in receiving benefits, 
cince benefit payments are made on only one day 
in the week. In 1938, of 180,000 applications for 
assistance during the waiting period, 120,000 were 
granted. The average weekly number of persons 
receiving assistance allowances to supplement 
insurance benefits in 1937 was 2,900 or about 0.5 
percent of the average weekly recipients of bene- 
fits; in 1938 the number was 8,400 or about 1.5 
percent. The average supplementary payment 
for 1937 was 7s. 7d. and for 1938, 7s. 2d. a week. 

There are a number of significant differences 
between the groups receiving assistance and those 
receiving insurance benefits. As would be ex- 
pected, the duration of unemployment for re- 
cipients of assistance is in general much longer 
than for insurance beneficiaries. In November 
1938, 82.0 percent of insurance applicants for 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of applicants for 
assistance allowances, by reason for application, 
Great Britain, as of a specified day in December, 
1935-38 














Having ex- 
| With hausted bene- | Re- 
| less fitin current | Possessing Dis- quest- 
than 30 year or not no unem- quali- ing 
Date | contri- | paid 10 contri-| ployment fied | supple- 
| butions | butions since k (not from | menta 
| in past benefit ex- insured) benefit | tion of 
2 years | hausted in benefit 
preceding year | 
Deo. 16, 1936 5 | abana a= 3 aces 
Dec. 14, 1936. _ _ | 704 20.6 |.........-..-]--.--2-3- aa 
Dee. 13, 1937 1 __ 77.4 16.5 41} 0.9 1.0 
Dee. 12, 1938 ' 69.8 BY ad 1.2 2.2 





1 Percentages do not equal 100 because a small number of cases were still 
under consideration. 


Source: Unemploy ment Assistance Board, papeste, op. cit., 1985, pp. 
304-305; 1936, p. 55; 1937, pp. 186-187; 1938, pp. 180-18 
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whom allowances had been authorized had been 
out of work less than 3 months, and only 2.7 per- 
cent had been unemployed 12 months or more; 
only 28.5 percent of assistance applicants, on the 
other hand, had been unemployed for less than 3 
months, and 45.3 percent for 12 months or more, 
as is indicated in the following tabulation.” 





Applicants with registered unemployment lasting— 





More than 3 | More than 6 
12 months 

and less than | and less than 
6months | 12months | ®94 over 


Less than 3 


Type ofapplicant| ™onths 





Num-| Per- | Num-/ Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-/| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent| ber | cent 











Insurance. .......-. 928,054; 82.0/110,489) 9 
Assistance__....... 156, 133 ao 55,201; 10. 





. 8) 62,833; 5.5) 30,107) 2.7 
0} 88, 714 es paaee 45.3 























Because of the length of their period of unem- 
ployment, a greater number of assistance recip- 
ients are in need of special measures for improving 
their mental and physical health as well as for 
training them in the skills of their previous jobs 
or new jobs. The Unemployment Assistance 
Board maintains no training program of its own 
but sends its clients to the Training and Instruc- 
tional Centres maintained by the Ministry of 
Labour. Through 1938 the total number of 
workers at such centers had, however, never been 
more than 25,000 in any one year. 

Persons under the jurisdiction of the Assistance 
Board are in general older than those receiving 
insurance benefits. In April 1935, 40.7 percent 
of the applicants for assistance were over 45 years 
of age and 20.7 percent were between 55 and 64.” 
At the same time, assistance has been caring for 
the young persons who came into the labor market 
during the great depression and have never become 
firmly entrenched in any job or trade. Both 
groups need substantial aid for extended periods of 
time—the first because the probability of their 
returning to employment is low, the latter because 
they have had no opportunity to lay aside savings 
or accumulate contribution credits. The impor- 
tance for the Unemployment Assistance Board of 
the problem of the older worker can be seen from 
the following percentage comparison of the age 

12 Unemployment Assistance Board, op. cit., 1938, p. 65; Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, December 1938, p. 484. 

8 Based on a 10-percent sample (Unemployment Assistance Board, Report, 
1985, p. 80). The corresponding percentages for selected dates in the follow- 
ing years, based on a 5-percent sample for 1936 and 1937, and all usable records 


for 1938, were: November 1936, 45.7 and 24.3; December 1937, 47.5 and 26.0; 
December 1938, 49.0 and 27.4. 








distribution of insurance and assistance clients 
and of assistance recipients alone."* 








Table 3.—Distribution of male applicants for assistance 
allowances, customarily employed in specified indus. 
trial groups, by age and length of previous unemploy. 
ment, Great Britain, Dec. 3, 1937 ' 












































1935 1936 
d licants customarily employed in~ 
Age group | App y employed in 
(years) Recipients | Recipients | Recipients | Recipients Age and length of — — ——__ 
orcs ot comet “aa of emaiet- unemployment General Trans- | Engi- | Shi 
ance anes ance ance labor Mining port neering | buij 
21.6 11.4 18.8 9.7 Total number....... 152,020 | 76,830 | 61,640 32,950 21, 300 
26. 6 26. 4 25. 1 22.7 —— | —_—_ |— — - 
19.3 21.5 20. 2 21.9 Percentage. _-._.- : 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
17.2 20. 0 18.2 21.4 = ——————_ | —| 
15.3 20.7 17.7 24.3 Age group (years): 
45 and over............. 46.6 | 57.7 41.4 53.8 | 484 
Under 45 ae 53.4 42.3 58. 6 46.2 51.8 
_ F . Under 30... .... . 18.1 | 10.0 23.5 15.9 18.8 
~~ depressed —— and areas contribute Length of unemployment: | ot Sag 
Inder 1 year 55.1 3. 7.7 47.5 53.5 
— y to the Unemp oyment ae ep Board’s 1 | 
years ; 22.7 28.4 22.4 21.9 17. 
clientele is indicated by an analysis of the age and season 33| ie mei me 8 


length of unemployment of assistance applicants 
in five major industrial groups (table 3). The 
analysis is based on a 5-percent sample of all 
applicants on December 3, 1937. It is estimated 
by the Board that about 65 percent of all male 
applicants for assistance are found in the five 
industrial and occupational groups included in the 
tabulation. The mining industry, which shows 
for this sample group the largest proportion of 
unemployment assistance applicants aged 45 and 
over, is and has been for many years one of the 
most severely depressed industries in Great 


Britain. 
Conclusion 


Thus, after 30 years’ evolution, the British 
unemployment insurance system has achieved a 
fairly clear-cut definition of scope. Workers who 
qualify, by evidence of at least a minimum amount 
of recent employment, may receive insurance 
benefits for 26 weeks in a year, or longer if they 
have been steadily employed in the past 5 years. 
Workers who remain unemployed beyond this 
period or who fail to meet the qualifying require- 
ments must prove their need, on the basis of 
specified statutory definitions, in order to receive 
assistance under the national unemployment 
assistance program. No matter how long the 
period during which insurance benefits are paid, 
however, some able-bodied unemployed will fail 
to find jobs within that period; no matter how 
lenient the qualifying requirements, some workers 
will fail to meet them. The current requirements 

“ Unemployment Assistance Board, Reports, op. cit., 1935, p. 80; 1936, 
p. 201. Ministry of Labour Gazette, August 1936, p. 278; December 1936, p. 


442. For 1935, the combined figures relate to a date in May, the assistance 
figures to April. 
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' Based on a 5-percent sample of all applicants. 
Source: Unemployment Assistance Board, op. cit., 1987, p. 73 


in Great Britain are not severe; 30 weeks’ con- 
tributions in the past 2 years may mean employ- 
ment of as little as 1 day in each of 30 weeks, yet 
approximately 22 percent of the persons registered 
with the employment exchanges as unemployed 
in 1938, following a good year, claimed unemploy- 
ment assistance because they were unable to meet 
this requirement. Nevertheless, as this brief 
survey has indicated, there is a difference in the 
characteristics of the total insurance and the total 
assistance group. Certainly to British workers 
the distinction between the insurance and assist- 
ance programs has seemed of great significance. 

The demarcation of the fields to be covered by 
insurance and assistance which is appropriate in 
Great Britain may not be appropriate to the 
United States. As has already been suggested, 
the prior development in this country of work 
relief and of special programs for young unem- 
ployed workers should certainly influence the 
evolution of our unemployment insurance system. 
The history of unemployment insurance in Great 
Britain, as well as the limited experience in this 
country, would suggest that if an entire national 
program for care of the unemployed is to develop 
satisfactorily, each part of this program must not 
only be coordinated with all others but must be 
adequate to meet all its appropriate responsibili- 
ties. The importance of a reconsideration of the 
function of our current unemployment insurance 
benefits and a reexamination of their adequacy is 
thus emphasized by a review of British experience 
in this field. 
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COSTS AND BENEFITS UNDER PREPAYMENT 
MEDICAL-SERVICE PLANS 


Louis S. REED * 


Because of many inquiries addressed to the Division of Health Studies concerning 
voluntary prepayment plans for medical services, information available to the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics on a number of actual or proposed services has been formulated in the 


following article. 


The plans and proposals here included do not indicate all types of voluntary 


arrangements for the prepayment of medical service, nor are they necessarily a representative 


selection. They illustrate various pes of plans in which there is active current interest. 


Com- 


parison of the provisions of these plans must be made only with regard to their differences in 
scope, coverage, organization, administration, and charges. 


In RECENT YEARS in this country there has been 
a rapid development of plans for the purchase of 
medical care on a prepayment or insurance basis, 
i,e., plans whereby the subscriber, in return for a 
fixed charge paid periodically, is entitled to such 
medical care as he may need. Of the many 
varieties and types of prepayment plans, those 
which have had the most rapid and widespread 
development are the nonprofit community-wide 
plans of hospital-care insurance. These plans— 
which were virtually nonexistent 8 or 10 years 
ago—have now been established in some 60 com- 
munities and report more than 4.5 million sub- 
scribers.' Prepayment or insurance plans pro- 
viding the services of physicians, alone or in con- 
junction with hospitalization or other forms of 
medical care, have thus far had a distinctly slower 
growth. However, both the public and the 
medical profession are now displaying keen in- 
terest in these latter plans, and it is highly prob- 
able that the next few years will witness a rapid 
development of such plans. 


This article brings together summary descrip- 
tions of 35 existing or projected prepayment plans 
providing physicians’ services, either alone or in 
combination with other forms of medical care. 
The primary purpose of this compilation—aside 
from the interest which attaches to such descrip- 
tions in themselves—is to shed light on the per 
capita cost of furnishing medical service to repre- 
sentative populations. For each of the plans, 
data are given to show either the monthly charges 


*At the time this study was made the writer was with the Division of 
Health Studies, Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Social Security 


Board. He is now with the Division of Public Health Methods, National 
Institute of Health, United States Public Health Service. 
!Rorem, C. Rufus, Non-Profit Hospital Service Plans, American Hospital 


Association, Chicago, January 1940. 
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considered necessary to provide subscribers with 
specified medical-service benefits or the average 
annual cost incurred per covered person in 
furnishing stated types of medical services. 

Since the plans selected for presentation have 
been restricted to those which furnish physicians’ 
services either alone or in combination with other 
forms of medical care, examples of the nonprofit 
community-wide plans of hospital-care insurance, 
which furnish hospital care only, are not included. 
The compilation is also restricted to plans serving 
average population groups; thus it does not 
include examples of plans such as university 
health services, which provide medical care to 
students on a prepayment basis. It also excludes 
the many varieties of medical-expense indemnity 
insurance, i. e., insurance which in fact pays a 
cash benefit to the subscriber or policyholder by 
way of reimbursement for medical expenses in- 
curred. With one exception the plans described 
are all of a voluntary character, that is to say, 
subscription is not obligatory by law. 

For convenience of comparison, the 35 plans 
have been grouped under five heads—according 
to the characteristics of the groups sponsoring or 
establishing them—as follows: A. Private Group- 
Clinic Plans; B. Medical-Society Plans; C. Gen- 
eral Consumer-Sponsored Plans; D. Company or 
Employee Medical-Service Plans; and F. Farm 
Security Administration Plans. 

A. Private Group-Clinie Plans.—Under _ this 
head have been placed the plans organized and 
operated by physicians who practice as a group 
and who provide their services to subscribers for 
a fixed monthly payment. The total number of 
plans of this type is small, and altogether they 
probably render service to about 100,000 people. 
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B. Medical-Society Plans.—In this group are 
placed examples of proposals or plans established 
or sponsored by State or local medical societies. 
A characteristic feature of all these plans is that 
all the physicians in the community, or all who 
belong to the medical society, may participate in 
the plan if they choose, and subscribers are en- 
titled to free choice among all participating phy- 
sicians. The first plans of this type were estab- 
lished by local medical societies in the States of 
Washington and Oregon in 1931-33 and imme- 
diately succeeding years; until recently they stood 
alone. Within the last year and a half a consid- 
erable number of local and State medical societies 
scattered over the country have announced inten- 
tions of establishing plans similar to those in 
Washington and Oregon. At least one of these 
new plans has been placed in operation. The total 
number of medical-society plans now operating is 
small, and it is doubtful whether service is being 
provided under them to more than 100,000 people. 

In this article ten representative medical- 
society plans are described, of which six are now 
in operation. Of the remaining four plans, one 
is called a plan for medical-expense indemnity 
insurance. Nevertheless the plan proposes to 
furnish medical service in kind to subscribers, and 
the insuring organization would directly remuner- 
ate the physicians rendering the services, each 
service to be paid for on a scheduled unit-fee 
basis. The plan accordingly does not differ in 
these respects from other prepayment medical- 
service plans, and the name “medical-expense 
indemnity insurance’ would ‘seem a misnomer. 

C. General Consumer-Sponsored Plans.—Under 
this head are given examples of plans organized 
or controlled by consumer groups, not including 
groups organized on the basis of employment by 
a particular company or establishment, or em- 
ployer-sponsored plans. General consumer-spon- 
sored plans, as here defined, would include a wide 
variety of plans, many of them of long standing— 
such, for example, as those organized by fraternal 
associations and lodges. An accurate estimate of 
the number of these plans or of the number of 
persons served by them cannot be made. Six 
examples of general consumer-sponsored plans 
are given here. Two of these have not yet been 
placed in operation; the others are all of relatively 
recent origin. The examples cited here therefore 
represent, in general, recently organized types of 
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general consumer-sponsored plans rather than 
consumer plans of long standing. 

D. Company or Employee Medical-Service 
Plans.—A considerable number of prepayment 
medical-service plans have been established to 
provide medical care to the employees of par- 
ticular establishments and sometimes to the 
dependents of these employees. Generally these 
plans are organized and established in the first 
instance by the management, and usually the 
management administers the plan; however, in 
some instances employees have achieved a con- 
siderable measure of control. There are a few 
cases of company medical services in which the 
whole cost of the care provided is borne by the 
company itself. Whether such plans should be 
considered prepayment plans is perhaps debat- 
able; nevertheless the experience under such 
plans can throw light on the cost of furnishing 
medical care on a prepayment basis, and for that 
reason a description of one plan wholly financed 
by the employer is included. The general rule 
in company or employee medical-service plans, 
however, is that the employees bear part or all 
of the cost through periodic contributions in the 
form of payments deducted from pay. Some- 
times participation in these plans is optional 
with the employee; in many cases, however, the 
plan is compulsory in that participation is made 
a condition of employment. 

Many company or employee medical-service 
plans are of long standing; they are found most 
commonly among railroads and mining com- 
panies. It is probable that today between | and 
2 million individuals obtain all or most of their 
medical care through plans of this character. 

Ten examples of company or employee medical- 
service plans are given. It is difficult to say how 
representative these are of plans of this type. 
For the most part the examples were selected 
because they were thought to be significant 
illustrations and because cost data were avail- 
able. The ten examples include one plan (that 
established for employees of the city of San 
Francisco) wherein participation of the employees 
is compulsory by law—probably the only plan 
of such character now existing in the United 
States. 

E. Farm Security Administration Plans.—Since 
1936 the Farm Security Administration (formerly 
the Resettlement Administration) has promoted 
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the establishment of what are in effect prepayment 
medical-service plans among low-income farmers. 
Such plans now exist in more than 400 districts, 
areas, or communities and provide care to more 
than 300,000 individuals. Generally, participa- 
tion in these plans is restricted to farm families 
who are receiving or have received aid in the form 
of loans from the Farm Security Administration. 
These plans differ from all the others described in 
that they are designed primarily for families 
who are not or have not been entirely self- 
supporting. Generally, the physicians participat- 
ing in these plans are asked to accept remuneration 
at reduced fees because of the low incomes of the 
populations served. Five representative examples 
of Farm Security Administration plans are given. 
The author is indebted to the office of the Medical 
Director of the Farm Security Administration 
for the selection of these plans and for the de- 
scriptions given. 

The remainder of this article consists of short 
descriptions of each of the 35 plans. Each 
description is designed, within the limits of 
available space, to give the reader an under- 
standing of the essential nature of the plan, and 
of the cost or charges and the benefits provided. 
In most instances the information has been 
obtained through correspondence. 

No analysis or generalization with respect to 
the cost of furnishing medical service is here 
attempted. In interpreting these data, the reader 
is cautioned to remember that the cost of furnish- 
ing medical care to any population group varies 
greatly with the composition of the group with 
respect to age, sex, race, employment status, 
economic status, basis of selection, and many 
other factors. 

Unless otherwise mentioned, none of the plans 
provide care in workmen’s compensation cases or 
institutional care for cases of mental disease, 
tuberculosis, alcoholism, or drug addiction. 


A, Private Group-Clinic Plans 
I 


Name: Civic Medical Center. 

Location: Chicago, Illinois. 

Sponsor: Private group of physicians. 

Coverage: About 1,300 subscribers (November 
1939). The Center also”serves individuals on a 
fee-for-service basis. 
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Cost or charges: $2 a month for single persons, $3 
for man and wife (if both fully employed, $2 each), 
$4 for a man and wife and all dependent children; 
extra charge for home calls during the day of $1 
within city limits and $2 outside city limits and 
within a 15-mile radius of the Center; night calls $2 
and $3. These are new rates applying to sub- 
scribers enrolled after October 1, 1939. Rates for 
persons enrolling before that date were: single per- 
son, $1.50 a month; $2.50 for family membership 
including all blood relatives dependent on sub- 
scriber. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’, special- 
ists’, and surgeons’ services, X-rays, laboratory 
tests, and part of the costs of hospitalization. 
The subscriber must pay $3 for each day of care 
and is entitled to semiprivate accommodations, 
use of operating room, anesthesia, ordinary drugs, 
X-rays, and laboratory tests. 

Organization of medical service: Private group 
clinic. The group operates as a partnership to 
which all or most of the medical staff belong. 


Il 


Name: Milwaukee Medical Center. 

Location: Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Sponsor: Private group of physicians. 

Coverage: About 3,500 subscribers and their 
dependents; a total of 10,000 persons (December 
1939). Center also serves individuals on a fee-for- 
service basis. 

Cost or charges: $1 a month for a single person, 
$2 for man and wife, and $3 for a family, including 
all children under 21. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services in 
office, home, and hospital; laboratory and X-ray 
services. Exclusions: hospitalization, nursing, and 
drugs. 

Organization of medical service: Private group 
clinic, salaried staff. Group is owned by five part- 
ners, all physicians; other members of medical staff 
receive share of profits in addition to salaries. 


Iil 


Name: Ross-Loos Medical Group. 

Location: Los Angeles, California. 

Sponsor: Private group of physicians. 

Coverage: About 23,000 members and 46,000 
dependents; a total of 69,000 (November 1939). 

Cost or charges: $2.50 a month per member for 
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members joining in groups; $3 for those joining as 
individuals. This payment does not cover de- 
pendents, except that dependents may obtain 
medical services at special low costs, i. e., 50 cents 
for an office call, $1 for a home call, and propor- 
tionate charges for other services except hospital- 
ization, which must be paid for at regular rates. 
Medical services provided: Complete physicians’ 
services, including X-rays, laboratory services, 
physiotherapy, etc.; hospitalization (ward ac- 
commodations), including all usual hospital serv- 
ices for a maximum of 90 days in any 1 year; 
all prescribed medicines. Exclusions: hospitaliza- 
tion in obstetrical and in venereal disease cases. 
Organization of medical service: Private group 
clinic, salaried staff. Clinic is owned by 18 
partners, all physicians; other members of medical 
staff receive share of profits in addition to salaries. 


IV 


Name: Trinity Hospital. 

Location: Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Sponsor: Private group of physicians. 

Coverage: About 2,500 employed persons and 
their dependents; a total of 5,508 persons (Aug. 1, 
1939). Group also serves individuals on a fee-for- 
service basis. 

Cost or charges: Group subscribers: $2 a month 
for a single person, $4.50 for a family. Nongroup 
subscribers: $2.50 for a single person, $5 for a 
family. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services 
in the office and hospital, X-rays, laboratory serv- 
ices; hospitalization (semiprivate accommodations) 
for a maximum of 6 weeks in any 1 year. Neces- 
sary nursing care in the hospital; ordinary drugs 
used in treatment of patient in the office or hos- 
pital. Home calls at a special charge of $2 during 
the day and $4 at night. Exclusions: eye cases, 
venereal disease cases. 

Organization of medical service: Private group 
clinic, salaried staff. Group is owned by four 
partners, all physicians; other members of medical 
staff receive share of profits in addition to salaries. 


B. Medical-Society Plans 
V 


Name: Associated Medical Services, Inc. 
Location: Toronto, Ontario. 
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Sponsor: Ontario Medical Society. 

Coverage: 11,000 subscribers (October 1939), 
and growing at the rate of 800 new subscribers 
month. 

Cost or charges: Subscribers, $2 a month; first 
dependent, $1.75 a month; second dependent, 
$1.50; third dependent, $1.25; fourth and each 
additional dependent, $1. Dependents include 
wife or husband of subscriber, and children under 
age of 21 who are not in receipt of incomes exceed- 
ing $7 a week. 

Medical services provided: Services of participat- 
ing physicians in office, home, and _ hospital, 
including consultations, surgery, and X-rays; 
semiprivate hospital care at cost not to exceed 
$3.50 a day, plus cost of anesthesia and use of 
operating room; medicines while in hospital at 
average cost not to exceed 50 cents a day; all 
necessary nursing; care in childbirth after patient 
and husband have been members for 10 months. 
Maximum cost of service to a subscriber or depend- 
ent not to exceed $800 in a contract year. 

There is a 2-month waiting or probationary 
period. Tonsil and adenoid operations provided 
only after year of membership. 

Organization of medical service: Subscriber has 
free choice of participating physicians; i. e., all 
registered medical practitioners in Ontario who 
accept conditions of participation, including pay- 
ment according to fee schedule adopted by the 
Ontario Medical Association. 


VI 


Name: California Physicians’ Service. 

Location: California; headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Sponsor: California State Medical Association. 

Coverage: Present number of subscribers, 8,000 
(Feb. 15,1940). Plan is open to employed persons 
earning $3,000 or less a year. Coverage not yet 
extended to dependents. 

Cost or charges: The plan covering physicians’ 
services is offered in conjunction with hospitaliza- 
tion insurance provided by three nonprofit asso- 
ciations in the State. The combined charge for 
both services is $2.50 a month or $2 a month if 
the subscriber assumes the costs of the first two 
visits of a physician in any illness or injury. Of 
the combined charge, $1.70 or $1.20, respectively, 
goes to the medical-service plan and 80 cents to 
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the hospital-service plan. Subscription to either 
service may be obtained separately. 

Medical services provided: The me-lical-service 
plan provides complete physicians’ care including 
laboratory and X-ray services (not more than 1 
year’s service for any one illness or injury). 
Herniotomy, tonsillectomy, adenoidectomy, and 
nasal septum operations not provided until mem- 
ber has been enrolled for at least 12 months; 
service with respect to pregnancy, childbirth, or 
miscarriage not provided until member has been 
enrolled for 24 months. The hospital-service plans 
provide hospitalization (semiprivate accommoda- 
tions) for a maximum of 21 days in any one 
illness. 

Organization of medical service: Subscriber has 
free choice of all licensed physicians in the State 
who participate. More than 5,000 physicians 
have agreed to provide their services under the 
plan. California Physicians’ Service is distinct 
and separate both financially and administratively 
from the hospital-service plans. However, to 
facilitate promotion and the collection of dues, 
both are sold together, and the subscriber may 
pay for both services by a single payment or pay- 
roll deduction. 


Vil 


Name: Hawaii Medical Service Association. 

Location: Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Sponsor: Honolulu County Medical Society. 

Coverage: Employed persons with incomes of 
$300 a month or less; about 1,000 members 
(March 1939). 

Cost or charges: $3 a month. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ care in the 
office, home, and hospital (if the member uses 
more than $20 in office and home calls within the 
first 6 months, he is required to pay half the cost 
of such calls during the balance of his membership 
year); laboratory and X-ray services (not to 
exceed $35 in any 1 year); hospitalization for 
21 days at a cost of not more than $4.50 a day 
for room and board; medical drugs, supplies, and 
dressings, not to exceed $15 in any 1 year; private- 
duty nursing for a maximum of 21 days. Total 
medical benefits’ are limited to $300 in the first 
year, and if the service received in the first year 
does not exceed $10, the limit will be increased to 


4 Bureau of Medical Ecot cs, American Medical Association, Organized 
Payments for Medical Services, Chicago, 1939, p. 118. 
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$350 in the second year. Exclusions: prenatal 
and obstetrical care, eye refractions, eyeglasses. 

Organization of medical service: Members have 
free choice among physicians who are members of 
the Honolulu Medical Society. The fee schedule 
is based on schedule submitted by medical society 
and comprises ordinary fees of doctors. 


VIL 


Name: King County Medical Service Cor- 
poration. 

Location: Seattle, Washington. 

Sponsor: King County Medical Society. 

Coverage: About 35,000 employed persons 
(1939); only employees earning less than $1,800 
annually are eligible. Group coverage through 
contract with employer. 

Cost or charges: From $1.25 to $1.75 a month, 
depending upon make-up of group of employees, 
nature of industry, etc. 

Medical services provided: Medical and surgical 
care for not more than 26 weeks for any one illness 
or accident; hospital and nursing care in hospital 
for not more than 26 weeks; dental examinations 
and X-rays when necessary for medical diagnosis; 
X-rays; orthopedic appliances. Exclusions: ob- 
stetrical cases; conditions requiring use of radium 
or deep X-ray except on authorization of medical 
director; venereal diseases and diseases peculiar 
to sex; tuberculosis, diabetes, and cancer; chronic 
diseases; however physicians shall treat acute 
conditions of chronic ailments other than those 
named above. 

Organization of medical service: Subscriber has 
free choice of participating physicians. 


IX 


Name: Medical and Surgical Care, Inc. (pro- 
posed plan). 

Location: Utica, New York. 

Endorsers: Local county medical, osteopathic, 
and homeopathic societies and academies of medi- 
cine. Plan not yet in actual operation; sub- 
scribers are being enrolled but medical service is 
not yet being given (Mar. 2, 1940). 

Coverage: Enrollment open to employed persons 
and their dependents. No income limits. 

Cost or charges: Two plans are offered, Plan I 
providing physician’s, surgeon’s, or osteopath’s 
care in the office, home, and hospital; Plan Il 
providing physician’s care in hospitalized illnesses 
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only. Charges under Plan I are $1.40 a month for 
employed subscriber, $1.15 for spouse and each 
dependent from 16 through 18 years of age, and 
75 cents for one or more children under 16, regard- 
less of number. The analogous charges under 
Plan II are 80, 75, and 60 cents. Under Plan I, 
during the first contract year the first $6 of care 
per family is to be paid by the subscriber; subse- 
quently the cost of the first two home or office 
calls in each separate illness is also to be paid by 
the subscriber. Under Plan II, the first $10 of 
expense per family in any 1 contract year is paid 
by the subscriber when hospitalized. In both 
plans subscribers must pay the added fee usually 
charged by physicians for home calls made after 
10 p. m. 

Medical service to be provided: Under Plan I, 
physician’s, surgeon’s, or osteopath’s care in the 
office, home, or hospital and X-rays and labora- 
tory services, subject, however, to the following 
cost limitations: value of care given is not to 
exceed $225 for one person, $325 for two, $425 for 
a family; calls in office, home, or hospital not to 
exceed $75 for each person not including maternity 
and surgical after-care; X-ray diagnosis, $50 each 
person; X-ray therapy (including radium treat- 
ments), $50 each person; laboratory examinations, 
$35 each person; allergy tests and treatments, 
$100 and one-half the cost to be paid by the 
subscriber; physiotherapy, 30 treatments, one- 
half the cost to be paid by the subscriber; surgery, 
$225 each person. 

Under Plan II, physician’s services in hospi- 
talized illnesses, subject, however, to the same 
over-all limitations as under Plan I and to the 
following, for each person enrolled: anesthesia 
services, $25; physician’s calls in hospital, $40 not 
including maternity or surgical after-care; physi- 
cian’s calls in home or office within 30 days after 
discharge from hospital, $20; X-rays and radium 
treatments, $25; laboratory examinations in the 
hospital, $25; surgery, $225. 

Exclusions: Services for conditions, disease, or 
ailment existing at time of enrollment; maternity 
and prenatal care and care in hernias and ton- 
sillectomies within 10 months of enrollment. 

Organization of medical service: Subscriber to 
have free choice of participating physicians, and 
may also receive service from nonparticipating 
physicians who will be paid two-thirds of the par- 
ticipating physician’s fee. Subscription to the 
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plan is offered in conjunction with Hospital Plan, 
Inc., with home office in Utica. 


xX 


Name: Michigan Medical Service, Inc. (pro. 
posed plan). 

Location: Michigan. 

Sponsor: Michigan State Medical Society. 

Coverage: Plan not yet in operation. To be 
open to single persons with incomes under $2,000 
and families with incomes under $2,500. 

Cost or charges (tentative): $2 a month for indi- 
vidual subscribers, $3.50 for husband and wife, 
and $4.50 for a family. 

Medical services to be provided: Complete physi- 
cians’ services in office, home, and hospital; 
laboratory, anesthesia, and X-ray services; ob- 
stetrical care after 12 months of membership; for 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer, and nervous 
and mental conditions, medical service limited to 
that necessary to establish diagnosis. Subscriber 
must bear directly first $5 of cost of services 
received in each year. The value of services 
which subscribers may receive in any | subscrip- 
tion year is not to exceed $325 for a single sub- 
scriber, $550 for man and wife, and $875 for a 
family. 

Organization of medical service: Subscriber to 
have free choice of physicians who care to partici- 
pate under the terms laid down. 

XI 

Name: Multnomah Medical Service Bureau. 

Location: Portland, Oregon. 

Sponsor: The Bureau, although owned by its 
member physicians numbering more than 200, is 
controlled by the Multnomah County Medical 
Society. The latter appoints the board of direc- 
tors of the Bureau. Any member of the local 
medical society may become a member of the 
Bureau. 

Coverage: More than 14,000 employed persons 
(November 1939). The “objective” is to limit 
subscription to employed persons earning less than 
$1,800 a year. Group coverage through contract 
with employer, who deducts dues from pay; 
dependents of employees not covered. 

Cost or charges: Varies with composition and 
size of employee group. 

Medical services provided: All necessary medical, 
surgical, and hospital care (ward accommoda- 
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tions). Hospital care limited to 6 months for any 
one illness; medical service limited to 1 year for 
any one illness or injury; dental X-rays and ex- 
traction of teeth; special nursing in hospital when 
required; prescribed drugs. Exclusions: service 
pot provided in pregnancy or childbirth or in 
conditions arising therefrom, in venereal diseases, 
or in cases of allergy or pyorrhea. 

Organization of medical service: Subscriber has 
free choice among the member physicians of the 
Bureau. 

XII 


Name: Mutual Health Service (proposed plan).* 

Location: Washington, D. C. 

Sponsor: Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia. 

Coverage: Plan not yet in operation (February 
1939). Enrollment open to employed persons 
and their dependents in the District of Columbia 
with incomes of $2,000 or less for single persons, 
$2,500 or less for husband and wife, and $200 
additional for each dependent. Plan to be placed 
in operation when 5,000 persons have enrolled. 
Office opened to receive applications July 1, 1939. 

Cost or charges: Single person, $1.50 a month; 
husband and wife, $2.50; family, including all 
dependent children under 21, $3.50. 

Medical services to be provided: Physicians’ 
services in the office, home, and hospital; labora- 
tory and X-ray services. The subscriber (indi- 
vidual or family) must pay directly for the first 
medical services rendered in any 1 year up to 
the amount of $6. The value of services which 
subscriber may receive is not to exceed $250 for 
a single person, $350 for husband and wife, and 
$450 for a family in any 1 contract year. 

Organization of medical service: Subscriber to 
have free choice of physicians who care to par- 
ticipate under the terms laid down. 


XIII 


Name: Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 

Location: Salem, Oregon. 

Sponsor: The Association is owned and con- 
trolled by its member physicians. Membership 
is open to all local physicians. The organization, 





* While the Bulletin was in press, the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia announced, as of April 3, that the plan will be held in abeyance 
“until a sufficient number of employees voluntarily subscribe.”’ 
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though not established by the local medical 
society, has the latter’s approval. 

Coverage: About 5,000 employed persons (June 
1939). Only employees with low or moderate 
incomes are accepted. 

Cost or charges: $2 a month. 

Medical services provided: All necessary medical 
and surgical treatment for maximum of 1 year 
for any one illness or injury; ward hospitalization 
for maximum of 6 months; required special 
nursing for not more than 30 days in any one illness 
or injury; prescribed drugs, dental extractions. 
Exceptions: pregnancy and obstetrical cases; vene- 
real diseases; conditions peculiar to sex. 

Organization of medical service: Subscriber has 
free choice among member physicians of Associ- 
ation. 


XIV 


Name: Western New York Medical Plan, Inc. 
(a proposed plan of medical-expense indemnity 
insurance). 

Location: Erie, Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chau- 
tauqua, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans, and Wyoming 
counties in western New York. The headquarters 
of the plan is in Buffalo. 

Sponsor: The medical societies of these counties. 

Coverage: The plan has received a permit to do 
business but has not yet (February 1940) been 
licensed. To be open to employed persons and 
their dependents: single persons with annual in- 
comes of less than $1,800, husband and wife with 
incomes under $2,500, and families with incomes 
under $3,000. 

‘ost or charges: Single persons, $18 a year; 
husband and wife, $26; family, including husband, 
wife, and all unmarried children under 19 years 
of age, $36. 

Medical services to be provided: The services of 
participating physicians in the office, home, and 
hospital. Subscribers (individuals or families) 
must pay directly the first $10 for home and office 
calls in any contract year in medical but not 
surgical cases. The value of service which sub- 
scribers may receive (or, in the language of the 
plan, “the amount of indemnification and reim- 
bursement’’) is not to exceed $200 for a single 
subscriber, $300 for subscriber and spouse, and 
$400 for a family in any 1 contract year. 

The language of the plan runs in terms of in- 
demnification or-reimbursement to the subscriber 
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for medical costs incurred. However, ‘‘in order 
to make sure that the physician receives such 
moneys so payable to the subscribing member 
under his contract,’’ the corporation is authorized 
by the subscriber in his contract to pay the 
physician directly any such sums due him, the 
subscriber thereby being relieved of financial 
obligation for his physician’s bill. Physicians 
participating in the plan agree to accept remun- 
eration for their services in accordance with a 
unit schedule and to have all bills paid by the 
corporation on a pro rata basis. 

Exceptions: services for which “reimbursement”’ 
will not be given during the first year include elec- 
tive operations and treatment for any condition 
arising from pregnancy or childbirth. Treatment 
of venereal disease acquired as a venereal infection 
during the first 11 months of the contract will 
not be “reimbursed.” Excluded from the con- 
tract of “reimbursement” are: services rendered 
in connection with any ailment or physical con- 
dition arising from the use of drugs or alcohol; 
diagnostic investigation or study not founded on 
clinical evidence of disease or injury; treatment 
of any congenital defect except in the newborn 
and then only when the subscriber holds a family 
contract; services rendered to individuals who 
have had prior to, or have at the time of their 
application for, membership, cancer, diabetes, 
osteomyelitis, tuberculosis, chronic nephritis, or 
coronary thrombosis; or treatment of any ailment 
or condition known by the subscriber to exist 
when application was made. 

Costs of treatment of functional nervous and 
mental diseases in excess of $50 in any contract 
year must be paid by the subscriber. When 
vbstetrical care is given by a specialist—a physi- 
cian whose practice is limited solely to obstetrics— 
the subscriber must pay the difference between 
the $50 allowed by the corporation and the 
specialist’s fee. 

The plan does not cover nursing fees, drugs, 
appliances, or hospital care. Under the New 
York law, indemnity for costs of hospital care 
may not be provided by corporations organized 
to furnish medical-expense indemnity. 

Organization of medical service: The subscriber 
is to have free choice of physician who agrees to 
participate as an underwriting member of the 
plan. 





C. General Consumer-Sponsored Plans 
XV 


Name: Douglas County Cooperative Health 
Association (proposed plan). 

Location: Superior, Wisconsin. 

Sponsor: Independent cooperative association 
in conjunction with Douglas County Medica] 
Society, acting with approval of Wisconsin State 
Medical Society. 

Coverage: Plan not yet in operation. It is jp. 
tended to place plan in operation as soon as q 
sufficient number of people have enrolled. The 
Cooperative Health Association now has 162 mem- 
bers (individual or family units) including 400 
individuals (November 1939). 

Cost or charges: $1.50 a month for a single per- 
son, $2.25 for husband and wife, and $2.90 for 
family. 

Medical services to be provided: Physicians’ sery- 
ices, including X-rays and laboratory services, 
Exclusions: treatment of venereal disease. 

Organization of medical service: Members have 
free choice of participating members of county 
medical society. 


XVI 


Name: Farmers’ Union Cooperative Hospital 
Association. 

Location: Elk City, Oklahoma. 

Sponsor: Independent cooperative association. 

Coverage: 1,000 subscribers to the prepayment 
plan; about 3,800 persons covered, including de- 
pendents (December 1939). 

Cost or charges: Members of the prepayment 
plan pay annual dues as follows: one person, $12; 
two persons, $18; three persons, $22; four or more 
persons, $25. These rates apply to husband and 
wife and all unmarried children living at home. 
Other dependents living in the household are in- 
cluded if the family group consists of four persons 
or less; otherwise such dependents pay $6 a year. 

Medical services provided: These dues entitle 
members to physicians’ services, laboratory serv- 
ices, X-rays, and hospitalization (semiprivate 
accommodations), subject to the following extra 
charges: physicians’ home calls, $1 each plus 25 
cents a mile one way; hospitalization, $2 for each 
day of care plus charges for anesthesia and use of 
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operating room of $20 in major operations and $10 
in minor operations and obstetrical cases; X-rays, 
$3 first picture, $2 each for additional pictures. 
Members are entitled to X-ray of teeth and extrac- 
tions without charge and to other dental services 
at low cost, e. g., cleaning $1, ordinary fillings $1. 

Organization of medical service: Salaried staff. 
The medical staff receives 75 percent of the dues 
for their services to members. 


XVII 


Name: Greenbelt Health Association. 

Location: Greenbelt, Maryland. 

Sponsor: Independent cooperative association, 
unincorporated. 

Coverage: Approximately 275 families (Novem- 
ber 1939). 

Cost or charges: $1 a month for single persons, 
$1.50 for a couple, $2 for a family. 

Medical services provided: General practitioners’ 
care; however, there are extra fees for first home 
call in an illness (50 cents during day, $1 at night), 
obstetrical cases ($25), and for certain other 
ervices such as tonsillectomies and minor surgery. 

Organization of medical services: Service given 
by three salaried physicians who also engage in 
private practice. 


XVIII 


Name: Group Health Association, Inc. 

Location: Washington, D. C. 

Sponsor: Originally Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, now independent. 

Coverage: Approximately 2,350 Federal em- 
ployees and their dependents; a total of about 
5,450 persons (December 1939). 

Cost or charges: Member, $2.20 a month; wife 
or husband of member, $1.80; all children under 
18, $1; children 18-21, $1 each; dependents over 
21, $2.20. Extra charges: $1 for first home call 
in any one illness; $25 for delivery. If a chronic 
ailment develops within the first 3 years of member- 
ship, the member is required to pay that part of 
the cost of services received for the chronic illness 
in question which is in excess of one-half of all 
dues paid by the member to date. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services, 
laboratory tests, X-rays, eye refractions, hospital- 
ization (semiprivate accommodations) for 42 days 
in a year, 21 days in any one illness. 
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Organization of medical service: Salaried staff; 
outside consultants when necessary. 


XIX 


Name: Health Service, Inc. (proposed plan). 

Location: Boston, Massachusetts. 

Sponsor: A group of lay individuals organized 
as a nonprofit corporation. 

Coverage: Plan not yet in operation (January 
1940). To be open to persons with annual in- 
comes of not more than $3,500. Membership at 
first to be limited to groups of employed persons 
and their dependents. 

Cost or charges (tentative): Individuals, $1.25 a 
month; husband and wife, $2.50; each child 
under 2 years of age, $1; each child over 2 years 
of age and under 21, 50 cents; maximum family 
rate for husband and wife and dependents under 
21 years of age, $4; for each dependent over 21 
years, $1.25. 

Medical services to be provided: Physicians’ 
services at the office, home, and hospital; labo- 
ratory and X-ray services. Exclusions: radium 
and X-ray therapy for tumor or cancer. Special 
charges: for the first four home calls in any one 
sickness within a period of any 2 consecutive 
months, $1 each for a day call and $1.50 for a 
night call; obstetrical care, including prenatal 
and postnatal care but excluding home calls, 
$25; X-ray service, depending upon extent of 
study, $1—5. 

Organization of medical service: Subscribers to 
Health Service, Inc., are to receive service from 
a group of physicians organized as a partnership 
under the name of Medical and Surgical Associates. 
By the terms of an agreement between Health 
Service, Inc., and Medical and Surgical Associates, 
the latter group agrees to provide to subscribers 
to Health Service, Inc., all the services stipulated 
in the contract with subscribers, and in return 
Health Service, Inc., agrees to pay to Medical 
and Surgical Associates 80 percent of all the dues 
received by Health Service, Inc., from its members, 
and as much more as is compatible with the sound 
operation of Health Service, Inc. Medical and 
Surgical Associates also agree that members of 
the partnership shall receive compensation only 
for their services as physicians and for manage- 
ment of the partnership and that the profits of the 
partnership shall not be distributable to the 
partners. 
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XX 


Name: Wage Earners’ Health Association. 

Location: St. Louis, Missouri. 

Sponsor: Independent cooperative association. 

Coverage: 450 members, November 1939; 497, 
June 1, 1938. 

Cost or charges: Group subscribers: individuals, 
$1 a month; family, $1 per person with a maximum 
of $3 per family, including husband, wife, and 
dependent children under 18. Nongroup sub- 
scribers: individuals, $1.25 a month; family $1.25 
per person with a maximum of $3.75 per family. 
Persons 60 years of age and over pay twice these 
rates. Extra charges: home calls, hospital calls 
in minor illness, and office or home calls for infants 
under 1 year of age, $1 each call. In hospitalized 
major illnesses, including surgery and confine- 
ments, special charges for physicians’ services will 
be made in amounts not to exceed $20 when 
patient is in hospital for less than 8 days, $40 
for 8-14 days, or $60 for 15 days or more. 

There is an initial entrance and examination fee 
of $3 for an individual or head of a family, $2 
for the second member of a family, and $1 for each 
additional family member. There is also an ini- 
tial membership fee of $10 for a single individual 
and $20 for a family, payable in installments. 

Medical services provided: Annual health exam- 
ination, services of general practitioners and cer- 
tain specialists (subject to extra charges mentioned 
above), routine laboratory examinations, annual 
dental diagnosis; X-rays, special laboratory serv- 
ices, and physiotherapy provided at reduced rates; 
hospitalization not included. Service in maternity 
cases provided only after 18 months’ membership, 
in genito-urinary and venereal disease cases after 
1 year. 

Organization of medical service: Service provided 
by independent private practitioners, who agree 
to serve members at stipulated fees. 


D. Company or Employee Medical-Service 
Plans 
XXI 


Name: American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
Medical Service. 

Location: Birmingham, Alabama. 

Sponsor: American Cast Iron Pipe Company. 

Coverage: Company provides free medical care 
to all employed persons and their dependents. 
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The average number of employees during 1938 
was 1,068, of whom approximately 60 percent 
were Negroes. Total group served consisted of 
about 5,340 persons. 

Cost or charges: The cost to the Company of 
maintaining its medical department in 1938 was 
$102,529, including costs of comprehensive medica] 
examinations of new employees and of care fur- 
nished in industrial injuries. The over-all cost in 
1938 per person served was $19.20. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services, 
hospitalization (ward accommodations—employee 
must pay the difference in cost if he desires 
private room) without limitations, nursing care, 
drugs used in treatment of patients at the clinic or 
hospital, and dental care. 

Organization of medical service: Company main- 
tains its own clinic (capital investment of about 
$125,000). Medical department has staff of 4 
full-time physicians, 10 physicians (specialists) on 
part time, 6 full-time nurses, 2 half-time dentists, 
and 1 full-time laboratory technician. 


XXII 


Name: East Ohio Gas Company Employees’ 
Mutual Hospital and Medical Association. 

Location: Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sponsor: East Ohio Gas Company. 

Coverage: 600 employees and 300 wives entitled 
to Class B benefits (Nov. 1, 1939). 

Cost or charges: Monthly dues, $2 a member; an 
additional payment of 50 cents a month entitles 
wife to Class B benefits. 

Medical services provided: Members are entitled 
to payment of medical and hospital bills within 
following maximum limits: office calls $2 and home 
calls $3 each, with combined total maximum of $36 
for any 1 year; hospitalization, $5.50 a day fora 
maximum of 21 days; operating room and anes- 
thesia, $20; X-rays, $25; surgeons’ fees—major 
operations $100, minor operations $25, tonsillec- 
tomies, including anesthesia, $50. X-ray and 
laboratory fees are not to exceed $25 in any 1 
calendar year. Total benefits in any 1 contract 
year not to exceed $200. If the maximum is used 
in 2 consecutive years, no further benefits are 
allowed until a full year has elapsed. Class B 
members are entitled to payments for costs of 
hospitalization, operating room, and anesthesia 
only. 
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Organization of medical service: Members have 
free choice of physicians in city. Fees allowed for 
medical and hospital services correspond to those 
allowed by the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission. Charges in excess of these fees are 
to be paid by the individual member. 

Norre.—Five associations similar to the one just 
described have been organized, three covering 
employees of the East Ohio Gas Company in 
Akron, Canton, and Youngstown, respectively, 
one for employees of the Peoples Natural Gas 
Company in Pittsburgh, and one, entitled Hope 
Employees Mutual Hospital and Medical Associa- 
tion, in Clarksburg, West Virginia. Altogether, 
the six associations have 1,705 members and 515 
Class B members (Nov. 1, 1939). The dues and 
benefits under all these associations are identical. 


XXII 


Name: Endicott Johnson Company Medical 
Service. 

Location: Johnson City, Endicott, Binghamton, 
and Owego, New York. 

Sponsor: Endicott Johnson Corporation. 

Coverage: Medical care is furnished to all em- 
ployees of the company and their dependents. 
The average number of employees during 1938 
was 18,666, and the total number of persons eligi- 
ble for the service was approximately 51,180. 

Cost or charges: Formerly (except for a 9-month 
period in 1932) the entire cost of the medical serv- 
ice furnished to employees and their dependents 
was borne by the company. In the spring of 1938 
business conditions forced the company to make 
a 5-percent deduction in wages for the support of 
the medical service. The total cost of maintain- 
ing the service amounted in 1938 to $47.48 per 
worker or approximately $17.33 per eligible per- 
son. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services, 
hospitalization without limit, X-rays, laboratory 
services, drugs, and the simpler forms of dental 
care. 

Organization of medical service: Salaried medical 
staff. 

XXIV 


Name: Health Service System of San Francisco. 
(A compulsory medical-service plan for employees 
of the city and the board of education.) 
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Location: San Francisco, California. 

Sponsor: City government. 

Coverage: All employees of the city and of the 
board of education (10,251) and the dependents 
(5,600) of these employees. 

Cost or charges: $2.50 a month per employee, 
$2.50 for husband or wife, $1.50 for the first 
dependent (under 18), and $1 for each additional 
dependent. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services, 
including surgical and consultant services; labora- 
tory and X-ray services; 21 days’ hospitalization 
(ward accommodations) for member or spouse and 
10 days’ hospitalization for minor dependents 
(hospitalization not provided in obstetrical cases); 
for ambulatory patients, physiotherapy treatments 
limited to $10, X-ray examinations to $10, and 
laboratory tests to $5. 

Organization of medical service: Members have 
free choice of all physicians in San Francisco who 
desire to participate and will accept payment 
according to specified fee schedule. 


XXV 


Name: Medical Service of the Homestake Min- 
ing Company. 

Location: Lead, South Dakota. 

Sponsor: Homestake Mining Company. 

Coverage: The company provides medical care 
to all employees and their families—approximately 
2,020 employees and their dependents or an esti- 
mated total of approximately 6,080 persons (1938). 

Cost or charges: Cost in year 1938 estimated to 
be $15.05 per eligible person, including fixed 
charges on company-hospital investment but ex- 
cluding cost of care furnished in industrial in- 
jury cases. Includes 85 cents per capita as cost 
of eyeglasses. Practically all costs, except cost 
of eyeglasses, are borne by the company. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services, 
hospitalization, X-rays, laboratory services, eye- 
glasses, and drugs. Dental care and home- 
nursing service not provided. 

Organization of medical service: Salaried medical 
staff. Company owns and operates a hospital. 


XXVI 


Name: Northern Pacific Beneficial Association. 
Location: The line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company. One hospital each at Saint Paul, 
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Minnesota; Glendive and Missoula, Montana; 
and Tacoma, Washington. 

Sponsor: Northern Pacific Railway Company 
and its employees. 

Coverage: All employees of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. Membership in the Association is a 
condition of employment. The average number 
of employee-contributors in 1938 was approxi- 
mately 20,278. Dependents are not covered but 
may receive care as pay patients in the hospitals 
at reduced rates. 

Cost or charges: Members pay 1 percent of 
monthly earnings, with a minimum assessment of 
85 cents and a maximum of $1.75 a month. Con- 
tributions from members in 1938 amounted to 
$18.13 per employee-contributor. Except for a 
small deficit, contributions covered the cost of 
medical care and provided burial benefits costing 
$1.29 per member, leaving $16.84 as the average 
contribution for medical care. The company 
contributes a sum presumed to cover the cost of 
care of employees injured on duty. The cost of 
medical care furnished to employee-contributors, 
exclusive of care in industrial accident cases, 
amounted to approximately $17 per covered per- 
son in 1938. 

Medical services provided: Complete physicians’ 
care, including laboratory services, X-rays, and 
hospitalization, all without limitations other than 
those indicated below; special nursing but for not 
more than 7 days; dental care limited to X-ray 
and extraction of diseased teeth; prescribed drugs; 
trusses, splints, and other appliances; eyeglasses 
{up to a cost of $5 and only after 3 years of 
membership). Bylaws limit treatment to 6 
months in any one case of disabling illness or 
injury, but this limitation is seldom observed in 
practice. Care is not furnished without charge 
in obstetrical cases. The Association pays $1.50 
a day toward cost of sanatorium care in tubercu- 
losis for a maximum of 1 year, depending on 
length of previous membership. 

Organization of medical service: The Association 
owns and operates four hospitals, each with 
salaried medical staff. In addition, there are 
more than 400 physicians and surgeons designated 
as “line surgeons’ and remunerated by retainer, 
part-time salary, or fees, who furnish home and 
office care to employees at different places along 
the line. In emergencies, employees may con- 
sult other physicians and be cared for at other 
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hospitals; bills for such services are paid by the 
Association. The bulk of the care rendered js jp 
the Association’s hospitals and their out-patient 
departments. The Association’s expenses for 
medical care exceed $500,000 yearly, and it has 
a capital investment in medical facilities of more 
than $1.5 million. 
XXVII 

Name: Southern Pacific Hospital Department. 

Location: The lines of the Southern Pacific 
Company—Pacific Lines. The Department's 
main hospital is in San Francisco. Through its 
own or contract facilities, service is made available 
to employees everywhere along the lines. 

Coverage: All employees of the company—nmore 
than 50,000. Dependents are not covered. 

Cost or charges: $1.50 a month is deducted from 
the pay of each employee. These contributions 
cover the greater part of the cost of furnishing 
care. The company makes up any deficit and 
provides free services, such as transportation, 
telegraph services, and auditing. 

Medical services provided: ‘‘ All necessary medi- 
cal and surgical attention at either [the employees’| 
residences, physicians’ offices, or hospitals, to- 
gether with hospital care, nursing and main- 
tenance, medicines, surgical dressings, artificial 
limbs and appliances—in fact everything that 
enters into the bill of expense when misfortune 
in the way of sickness or accident befalls them.” 

Organization of medical service: The Depart- 
ment has on its staff some 600 physicians and 
surgeons remunerated mainly by salary, full o 
part time. It operates a general hospital of 400 
beds, a tuberculosis sanatorium of 85 beds, and 
16 emergency hospitals or first-aid stations. It 
has contracts with independent hospitals along 
the line to furnish emergency care. 


XXVIII 


Name: Stanocola Employees Medical and Hos- 
pital Association, Inc. 

Location: Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Sponsor: Independent employee mutual-benefit 
association composed of employees of the Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana. The company collects 
the dues through a pay-roll deduction but assumes 
no official responsibility for the operation of the 
Association. 
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Coverage: 3,000 employees and their defined 
dependents; a total of about 11,500 persons 
(November 1939). 

Cost or charges: $3 a month per member, plus 
two or three special assessments a year of $3 each. 
In addition, $1 a month is paid by members who 
have dependents other than wife, children, and 
parents covered by the service. Each new 
member is required to purchase a share of stock 
at a cost of $20, payable in installments. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services 
in the office, home, and hospital; laboratory tests, 
physiotherapy, diagnostic X-ray service; hos- 
pitalization (ward accommodations) and private- 
duty nursing, to a combined maximum of $250 for 
asingle illness. Located in organization’s clinic is 
a pharmacy operated independently by a local 
druggist. The cost of drugs is borne by the indi- 
vidual on a reduced-price basis. 

Organization of medical service: Salaried medical 
staff. 

XXIX 

Name: Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company. 

Location, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Sponsor: Company medical-service plan for 
employees. 

Coverage: All employees living within certain 
radius of works and mines and earning less than 
$250 a month may ask to be placed on the “medical 
list.”’ Almost all eligible employees are on this 
list. Company has more than 20,000 employees 
(November 1939). Services given to dependents 
also. 

Cost or charges: $1.75 a month. 
do not cover whole cost of service. 


These charges 
Remainder 
is borne by the company. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ service at 
dispensary or home and professional services in 
hospital; dental care at cost. 

Organization of medical service: Salaried staff of 
63 physicians and 13 dentists. 


XXX 


Name: Union Oil Company Employees’ Benefit 
Plan. 

Location: Headquarters at Los Angeles; field 
and sales offices in many locations in California 
and Pacific Coast States. 
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Sponsor: Union Oil Company of California. 

Coverage: Membership in medical plan compul- 
sory for the company’s 7,700 eligible workers 
(1939). 

Cost or charges: Monthly contribution per 
employee, $2. Company contributes administra- 
tive cost amounting to 12-15 percent of the total 
cost of the plan. 

Medical services provided: Complete physicians’ 
services, including X-rays and laboratory services, 
and all necessary hospitalization. Exclusions: 
care not furnished in cases of flat feet, pyorrhea, 
venereal diseases, confinements, and conditions 
due to the deflection of the nasal septum. Dental 
and eye care not included. Ward hospital care 
provided ordinarily, with semiprivate or private 
room when medically necessary. Prescribed drugs 
furnished in hospitalized cases. Maximum cost 
of medical care provided in any one illness, $500. 

Organization of medical service: Members have 
free choice among licensed physicians (including 
osteopathic physicians). Medical and hospital 
bills of members paid according to fee schedule 
determined and approved by governing board of 
plan. Except in cases of emergency, approval of 
local administrative officer must be obtained before 
special services are performed. 


E. Farm Security Administration Plans 


(Five typical plans are cited here, taken from 
approximately 375 district, county, and project 
plans developed by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration; as of September 1939. Services offered 
by these plans are available only to low-income 
farm families.) 

XXXI 


Name: Ashwood Health Association. 

Location: Ashwood Plantation, Bishopville, 
South Carolina. 

Sponsor: Farm Security Administration. The 
Association is unincorporated, cooperative. 

Coverage: 145 families, including 841 indi- 
viduals (Sept. 30, 1939). Membership open to 
families resident on this resettlement project. 

Cost or charges: Single persons, $18 a year; 
families, $30; $5 extra charge for obstetrical care. 

Medical services provided: General practitioners’ 
care, specialists’ care, and 21 days’ hospitalization 
(ward) in acute conditions. 
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Organization of medical service: Members have 
free choice of licensed physicians in area who are 
participating. 

XXXII 


Name: Beckham County Health Bureau. 

Location: Sayre, Oklahoma. 

Sponsor: Farm Security Administration. 

Coverage: Farm families in county who are in- 
cluded in rehabilitation program of Farm Security 
Administration. On September 30, 1939, 104 
families consisting of 534 persons held membership. 

Cost or charges: Annual membership fee deter- 
mined by adding to basic fee of $21, $1 for each 
member of the family; $29 maximum annual fee 
charged. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ and sur- 
geons’ services for acute or emergency conditions, 
prescribed drugs, and hospitalization, as advised 
by the physician. 

Organization of medical service: Members have 
free choice of licensed physicians in county who 
are participating. 


XXXIT 


Name: Shenandoah Health Service. 

Location: Counties of Rappahannock, Page, 
Greene, Madison, and Rockingham in Virginia. 

Sponsor: Farm Security Administration. 

Coverage: Farm families included in rehabilita- 
tion program or residing on Farm Security Ad- 
ministration resettlement project in area. On 
September 30, 1939, 153 families consisting of 712 
persons held membership. 

Cost or charges: Annual membership fee of $15 
per family; extra charge of $5 per case for obstet- 
rical care. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services 
for acute or emergency conditions. 

Organization of medical service: Members have 
free choice of licensed physicians in area who are 
participating. 
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XXXIV 


Name: Southwest Kansas Mutual Aid Associa. 
tion. 

Headquarters: Garden City, Kansas. 

Sponsor: Farm Security Administration. 

Coverage: Membership open to all farm families 
in 18 counties in southwestern Kansas who are 
clients of the Farm Security Administration. Op 
September 30, 1939, 618 families, comprising 
3,463 persons, held membership. 

Cost or charges: Annual membership fee of $30 
per family. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ and sur- 
geons’ services for acute or emergency conditions, 
prescribed drugs, hospitalization (ward service) 
as recommended by physicians, and limited dental 
service such as physicians may recommend for 
health of patient. 

Organization of medical service: All licensed 
physicians in area are eligible for service, and 
subscriber has free choice of participating phy- 
sicians. 


XXXV 


Name: Taliaferro County Medical Unit. 

Headquarters: Crawfordsville, Georgia. 

Sponsor: Farm Security Administration. 

Coverage: Membership open to all farm families 
in county who are included in rehabilitation pro- 
gram of Farm Security Administration. On 
September 30, 1939, 242 families, comprising 
1,479 persons, held membership. 

Cost or charges: Annual fee of $12 for husband 
and wife, plus $1 a year for each child; $18 
maximum. 

Medical services provided: Physicians’ services in 
acute and emergency conditions; prescribed drugs 
and limited surgery and hospitalization, as ad- 
vised by the physician. 

Organization of medical service: Member has free 
choice of licensed physicians in county who are 
participating. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE PAYMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Ruta REtTICcCKER* 


For MORE THAN a generation payments under 
State workmen’s compensation programs have 
been made to offset wage losses arising from indus- 
trial accidents. For a similar period payments have 
been made to retired public employees to offset 
wage losses in their old age and in some cases in 
disability. These programs may be considered 
the beginnings of social insurance’ in the United 
States, i. e., public programs for payments to 
covered workers, determined by records of their 
previous employment and wages, according to 
formulas specified in the laws, with payments 
financed from contributions by employers, or 
employers and employees, supplemented in some 
instances by contributions from general revenue. 

The passage of the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Social Security Act in the last few years 
extended old-age insurance to the major part of 
the population in industrial and commercial em- 
ployment, while the unemployment compensation 
provisions of the Social Security Act, the related 
State unemployment compensation laws, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act rounded 
out the social insurance program to offset certain 
wage losses from unemployment. The statistics 
yielded by these Federal and Federal-State pro- 
grams focus attention on the significance of total 
expenditures for all such purposes in this country. 

For several years the Social Security Board 
has compiled and published coordinated statis- 
tics concerning payments to recipients of public 
assistance and earnings of persons employed on 
Federal work projects. (See the Public Assist- 
ance section of this and earlier issues of the 
Bulletin.) The increasing social and economic 
importance of benefit payments under the social 
insurance programs makes desirable an analogous 
comprehensive series reflecting social insurance 
payments. The project is in an incipient stage. 
Data from only four programs—the Federal and 





*Bureau of Research and Statistics 

' Actually, the first social insurance program in this country was established 
by Congress in 1798 under the Marine Hospital Service, which operated health 
insurance for American seamen, with medical benefits financed out of small 
deductions from their wages. This health insurance system operated for 86 
years, until 1884, when it was replaced by tax-supported medical care for the 
seamen through what has since become the Public Health Service. 
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State-Federal programs for employees in private 
employment—are now organized and presented 
in detail. Some general data are presented on 
the other social insurance programs, from which 
it is hoped to obtain more complete reporting 
later. 

This article brings together, for the calendar 
years 1938 and 1939, summary data concerning 
these four social insurance programs. It is 
hoped that coordination of data previously re- 
ported for these programs separately and publica- 
tion of data concerning other social insurance 
programs, when feasible, will clarify the relation 
of these programs to other current economic and 
social developments. 

Many specific factors relative to employment 
and wages and to benefit payments as well as to 
administrative operations under the several pro- 
grams obviously can be gauged only through sep- 
arate consideration of the data for each. On the 
other hand, broad consideration of the economic 
potentialities and effects of social insurance in 
the United States is afforded only by taking 
account of all governmental programs—Federal, 
State, and local—which make use of social insur- 
ance techniques to offset or mitigate economic 
insecurity among workers and their families. As 
time goes on and as additional information be- 
comes available, continued development of the 
series here proposed should afford a record which 
will be significant to an understanding of the 
nature and amount of current national income. 
It should also throw light on many aspects of the 
structure of industry, the patterns of employ- 
ment, and the characteristics of the very large 
segment of the population directly concerned with 
social insurance programs. 


Recent Developments in Social Insurance 


First certifications under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1935 were made in July 1936 and 
first payments under the Wisconsin unemploy- 
ment compensation law in August of that year. 
By the end of 1936, payments under these pro- 
grams had totaled $685,000 and $131,000, respec- 
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Chart I.—Social insurance ments under selected 
programs, January 1938—December 1939! 
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1 For data on which chart is based see table 1. Chart, however, excludes 
payments of $1.1 million in Ohio in December 1939, adjustments on pay- 
ments of earlier months. 


tively. In April 1937 the first payments under 
the old-age insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act were made—lump-sum payments to 
covered workers at age 65 and to survivors of 
deceased covered workers. In December 1937 
these lump-sum payments under Federal old-age 
insurance had reached a monthly total of more 
than $400,000 while payments to unemployed 
workers covered by the Wisconsin law totaled 
more than $375,000. Meanwhile, amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act had cleared away 
many of the difficulties which had retarded certi- 
fications of annuities, and by the end of 1937 
more than 86,000 annuitants were on the rolls, 
receiving aggregate payments of $5.2 million 
monthly. With the beginning of 1938, when 
unemployment benefits became payable under the 
laws of 21 additional States and the District of 
Columbia, the flow of payments under Federal 
and Federal-State social insurance programs began 
to assume more significant proportions. 

Since these social insurance benefits are paid 
from contributions from employers and employees, 
or in some instances from employers alone, and 
are based upon wages in covered employment, 
benefit payments could not begin so soon after the 
passage of the social insurance laws as could 
payments under the public-assistance programs, 
but waited upon the accumulation of records of 
wages under the acts. Nor could coordinated 
statistics follow so soon after payments as in the 
field of relief statistics where compilations had 
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been begun earlier by governmental and private 
agencies. 


Comparable Size of Selected Social Insurance 
Programs 


Chart I presents for each month in 1938 and 
1939 the total payments to beneficiaries under 
the Federal old-age insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act, the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

During these 2 years, payments under the old- 
age insurance program of the Social Security Act 
were relatively unimportant, because the only 
payments made were lump sums based on aggre- 
gate taxable wages after December 31, 1936. 
With the beginning, in 1940, of monthly benefits to 
retired aged workers and the added payments for 
certain types of dependents and survivors, the 
total payments under this program will be rela- 
tively more significant. Eventually such pay- 
ments will probably constitute the largest element 
in social insurance payments in the United States. 
During 1938 and 1939 monthly payments to aged 
and disabled railroad workers constituted a fairly 
constant and considerable outlay, in relation to 
the total payments shown on the chart. How- 
ever, the largest amounts of benefits in 1938 and 
1939—more than three-fourths of the total—were 
paid out by the State unemployment compensation 
agencies. These payments have fluctuated widely, 
not only because of the increasing number of 
States in which they were payable and of changes 
in employment conditions, but also because of 
administrative factors. However, in each month 
since January 1938, such payments have been the 
largest of the four. The payments beginning July 
1939 under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act to unemployed railroad workers who had 
formerly been covered by State unemployment 
compensation laws constituted the smallest frac- 
tion of expenditures under these four programs. 

Chart I may be seen in perspective if it is 
compared with the chart of public-assistance pay- 
ments and earnings of persons employed under 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States (p. 51), as well as with chart II, which 
shows the nature of income payments to individu- 
als in the continental United States for the years 
1929-39. Thus while the peak of assistance and 
earnings in November 1938 exceeded $325 million, 
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the peak of these social insurance payments in 
March 1939 did not reach $60 million. On the 
scale of the public-assistance and work-programs 
chart, the social insurance payments would loom 
no larger—though they would be much more fluc- 
tuating—than payments for the special types of 
public assistance, at the bottom of the chart. On 
the income-payment chart social insurance bene- 
fits are shown as a very small segment, first visible 
in 1938, dwarfed by payments for direct relief and 
work-project earnings, which have been of con- 
siderable volume during the past 7 years. The 
social security and public-aid payments together 
are in turn dwarfed by compensation of employees, 
entrepreneurial income, and dividends and inter- 
est, although in the future social insurance pay- 
ments will constitute an increasingly important 
share of the current stream of income payments in 
the United States. 

In this chart, prepared by the United States 
Department of Commerce, ‘compensation of em- 
ployees” includes not only wages and salaries (less 


employee contributions to Federal retirement 
funds), tips, commissions, bonuses, and payments 
in kind, but also payments from private pension 
and retirement plans; workmen’s compensation 
benefits; annuities and refunds to Federal, State, 
and municipal employees; and pensions and dis- 
ability benefits to veterans (excluding payments 
of adjusted-service compensation or “the bonus,” 
which are charted separately as “payments to 
veterans”). “Entrepreneurial income” includes 
the amounts withdrawn by farmers, storekeepers, 
professional practitioners, and other self-employed 
persons, from the operation of unincorporated 
enterprises including partnerships and coopera- 
tives. “Dividends and interest” includes cash 
dividends paid by incorporated business enter- 
prises, interest paid by business enterprises, and 
net rents and royalties. 

“Direct relief’ includes payments for general 
relief other than work relief; payments to recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind; and emergency sub- 


Chart II.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-December 1939 


(Average month 1929=100) ! 
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sistence payments to farmers by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Resettlement 
Administration, and Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Small amounts of work relief were included 
in direct relief from 1929 through 1932. ‘Work 
relief,” subsequent to 1932, includes relief and 
nonrelief earnings on work-relief and administra- 
tive projects of the FERA; earnings under the 
emergency education and student-aid programs 
of the FERA; earnings under the Civil Works 
Program; earnings of enrolled and nonenrolled 
persons in the Civilian Conservation Corps; relief 
and nonrelief earnings under work programs of 
the Works Projects Administration, the National 
Youth Administration, and other Federal agencies; 
and earnings on State and local relief projects. 
It will be observed that this series differs from, 
and in general is somewhat less inclusive than, 
“earnings of persons employed under Federal 
work programs in the continental United States,”’ 
reported in table 1, page 52, of this issue. 
“Social insurance benefits’ include payments 
under the four social insurance programs co- 
ordinated in this article. However, before 1938, 
payments under the Railroad Retirement Act 
were included in “compensation of employees.” 


What the Benefit-Payment Figures Represent 


Table 1 presents the figures behind chart I with 
detail for certain types of payments under the two 
old-age and survivors programs, and table 2 pre- 
sents the number of persons receiving each type 
of benefit.2 The statistics of each program follow 
the detailed provisions of the law and its adminis- 
tration, but in each case the fundamental questions 
are: how much was paid out under the program and 
to how many persons? Eveninso simple a matter 
as how much was paid out under the programs, one 
needs to define what the figures mean, particularly 
in terms of timing and of canceled payments. In 
table 1 the figures for all programs except State un- 
employment compensation are net certification 
figures. That is, they represent the total amounts 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during 
the month, minus any cancelations or refunds of 
payments previously certified. Certifications of 
monthly payments on railroad retirement annui- 

3 Except for lump-sum payments under the Social Security Act, the number 
of beneficiaries for each program as given in table 2 should not be compared 
with the figures for payments under the programs as shown in table 1, for pur- 


poses of obtaining average payments. See detailed discussions in other sec- 
tions of the Bulletin for data on average payments, 


ties and pensions are for payments on the first of 
the following month, although certifications for 
retroactive payments (see p. 32) are payable in 
the month of certification. The data for State 
unemployment compensation payments are gross 
payment figures, representing the total amounts 
of the weekly checks issued during the month by 
the State employment security agency or the fisea] 
agency of the State authorized to issue such pay. 
ments, without deductions for checks returned and 
canceled. Since cancelations are now a relatively 
minor item, this combination of net and gross 
figures does not seriously distort the relative size 
of the programs as shown in the chart.* 


Fluctuations From Month to Month 


Since in both 1938 and 1939 the unemployment 
compensation payments account for three-fourths 
of the social insurance payments reported, the 
fluctuations of the total payments from month to 
month are influenced most by the fluctuations 
in the unemployment compensation payments. 
Chart I indicates a general increase in payments 
under the Railroad Retirement Act during the 
period, a general increase in lump-sum payments 
under the Social Security Act until the August 
1939 amendments, and extreme fluctuations 
in the curve of unemployment benefits. As a 
short-term program, unemployment compensation 
will undoubtedly always show wider fluctuations 
than the other programs, but many special factors 
contributed to the large fluctuations in these first 
2 years. 

Benefit-payment operations began at different 
times, under the different State laws: in July 1936 
in Wisconsin, in January 1938 in 22 States, in 
April in 2, in July in 3, in September in 1, in 
December in 2, in January 1939 in 18, and in July 
in 2, counting the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii as States. Waiting periods of differ- 
ent lengths and administrative factors delayed 
payments in some States; the chart therefore 
begins with payments of only 16 States in January 
1938 and 23 States in February. By the end of 
1938 benefits were being paid in 31 States and 
only after July 1939 in all 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

3 Comparison of these gross figures for benefit payments with those for bene- 
fits charged in which cancelations are reflected indicates that during 1938 can- 
celations totaled more than $2 million. Because of changes in benefit-paying 


procedures in some States, cancelations in 1939 represent a much smaller pro- 
portion of payments. 
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does not reflect fluctuations even in compensable 
unemployment, since payments are recorded in 
the month in which the payments were made, not 
the month in which the unemployment occurred. 
Though most payments are now made for recent 
unemployment, the average lag between unem- 
ployment and payment has varied from State to 
State and from month to month. 

The large volume of claims from workers unem- 
ployed at the beginning of benefit payments in 
January 1938 plus the continued duration of un- 
employment during the succeeding months of 
depression made it difficult for many of the new 
State agencies to pay benefits currently. Pay- 
ments on the accumulations of compensable claims 
account for the peak in March 1938. The level of 


While little is known about the duration of 
penefits paid to claimants in these years, it is 
dear that limitations on the duration of benefits 
meant that many covered workers remained 
unemployed after they had drawn all the benefits 
to which they were entitled. This was especially 
the case at the beginning of benefit payments when, 
in many States, there had not yet been time to 
record wage credits for a full base period. De- 
| greases in benefit payments in chart I may reflect 
exhaustion of benefit rights and not reemployment. 

Thus, the fluctuations in the monthly amount 
of unemployment benefits cannot be considered 
to represent fluctuations in unemployment in the 
United States, or even in unemployment among 
covered workers. To a certain degree, the chart 





Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39 and by months, January 
1938-December 1939 '! 













































































{In thousands] 
| Old-age and survivors insurance payments * Unemployment insurance payments 
Under the Social Under the Railroad Retirement Ueie 
Security Act Act State Under the 
Year and month | Total auem> Raliroad 
| Total Total | ployment —_ 
Lump-sum|Lump-sum ee Bp ns Lump-sum com ay — 
payments death and benefit death sation ‘Act 4 
at age 65 | payments pensions | annuities payments laws * 
1936 total Aa 16 | ee BTSs $673 TES $131 Ce 
1987 total... | 44,218 | 42,086 $651 s627 | 40, 354 | ae 2, 132 i) eames 
1938 total  §05,335| 108, 934 4, 706 5, 772 96, 763 1, 381 $312} 306,401|  3096,401|....... 
a 8, 829 7, 538 345 400 6, 703 90 (5 1, 201 a" RSE 
February... 26, 457 7,022 247 318 6, 396 59 2 19, 435 FS SEER ae 
March... .. 53, 054 9, 194 355 481 8, 230 76 2 43, 860 CE o0sscoumeee 
Apel... 45, 815 9, 205 370 454 8, 165 203 13 36, 610 , | ) Seeeeeroon 
47, 217 8, 611 367 439 7, 678 117 10 38, 606 SD Rencnnkiticee 
June..... 49, 028 9, 208 364 498 8, 223 ill 12 39, 820 (Sabana eae 
a 47, 715 9, 195 338 48 8, 264 117 B 88, 520 SEED léiveencaess 
August... 863 9, 381 383 444 8, 390 129 35 47, 482 | messan 0ae 
September 51, 141 9, 557 454 558 8, 378 130 37 41, 584 re | Pepank se 
October. . 45, 273 10, 002 503 579 8, 782 112 26 35, 271 RRR rae 
November... _. 7, 843 9, 041 500 575 8, 601 112 63 27, 902 6) a ae 
December... . . 36, 100 10, 080 480 578 8, 813 125 84 26, 020 Se rnntgiddeeie 
1999 total $50,850 | 124, 262 4, 574 9, 321 107, 025 1, 445 1,898 | 435,587 | 429,820 $5, 767 
en 39, 432 10, 229 559 696 8, 738 117 119 29, 203 ey Bae aa 
February... .. 45, 074 10, 329 518 651 8, 858 119 183 34, 745 8 | Sea 
March... , 405 10, 532 700 841 8, 625 105 261 48, 873 FY ARR ae st 
Apel... 44, 055 10, 597 658 808 8, 808 126 197 33, 458 SEE Unencsacinnne 
inesce 50), 637 10, 707 709 816 8, 804 123 165 39, 930 DD Ennencctmeie 
June... ... 53, 770 10, 609 673 845 8, 805 148 138 43, 161 EY ees 
Jaly....... 46, 384 10, 511 620 703 8, 929 128 131 35, 873 35, 596 277 
August... 55, 613 10, 100 137 816 8, 804 115 138 45, 513 44, 491 1,022 
September 44, 989 | ee 793 8, 965 121 124 34, 986 33, 656 1, 330 
October. ......... 37, 960 I Es cwaicctniaitsinnanstet 806 9, 180 109 198 27, 667 26, 690 977 
November... __ 30, 556 St osnckeused 891 9, 097 122 125 29, 321 28, 369 952 
December 42, 975 | EIRENE 655 9, 232 112 119 32, 857 $31, 648 1, 200 
' Payments to individual beneficiaries under the programs; figures exclude suspended in South Dakota during July 28-Sept. 26, 1939. Figures not 
cost of administration. - adjusted for cancelations and refunds. Data corrected to Mar. 15, ~ rod 


? Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. Figures 


¢ Amounts certified by regional offices of the Rai 
regional dis 


for any month represent vouchers certified — month, including retro- officers of the Treasury. F for any month represent 
payments, minus cancelations reported d: ng month. Data on pay- vouchers cert d month, including retroactive payments, minus 
ments under Railroad Retirement Act corrected to Jan. 31,1940. cancelations reported during month. 
‘ Amount of checks issued, as reported by State agencies to the Division of 5 Less than $1,000 ($302). 
and Statistics, Bureau of Employment Seousity The number of * Includes $1.2 million paid in Ohio as adjustments on payments for previ- 
jurisdictions making such payments has increased as follows: 1936-37, 1; ous months of 1939, from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts in 


1998: January, 16; February, 23; April, 25; July, 27; August, 28; September, 29; 
December, 31; 1939: January, 48; February, 49; July, 61. Operations were 
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payments fell as the backlog was eliminated and as 
benefit rights available in the first benefit year were 
exhausted. The addition of each new group of 
benefit-paying States and the beginning of second 
benefit years especially in January and July 1939 
resulted, within 2 or 3 months, in new peaks of 
payments. However, the general trend of benefit 
payments has not kept pace with the number of 
benefit-paying States and the consequent increase 
in covered workers eligible for benefits when 
unemployed. 

With all States paying unemployment compen- 
sation in 1940 and with the administrative adjust- 
ments of the first year behind them, the figures for 
benefit payments in 1940 will more accurately 
reflect the curve of compensable unemploy- 
ment. 

The fluctuations in the monthly payments under 
the Railroad Retirement Act arise from adminis- 


trative causes. The amounts certified each month 
as employee annuities and pensions (to forme 
railroad pensioners) and as survivor and death. 
benefit annuities include, in addition to the regula 
monthly payments to persons on the rolls, pay- 
ments for previous months on newly certified 
annuities and retroactive adjustments on recep. 
tified annuities. In some cases new certifications 
of employee annuities run back to June 193¢ 
the first month for which annuities were payable. 
These retroactive certifications may obscure the 
actual growth in the monthly obligations of the 
system, since the number of new certifications and 
recertifications varies considerably from month 
to month as a result of administrative factors. 
In contrast to the apparent rise and fall in pay. 
ments (table 1), the number of persons on the rolls 
for railroad employee annuities and pensions 
(table 2) shows a continuous increase monthly, 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by months, January 193§- 
December 1939 


























. Unemployment insur- 
Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries ance beneficteries 
Under = ae se- Under the Railroad Retirement 
curity Act Act Under Under the 
Year and month | —- State un- Railroad 
Empl rf employ- | Unemploy- 
mployee | Survivor ment com-| ment In 
poe teeny - enauities and death- oe pensation | surance 
- | af 
at age 65 | payments “Gens? a 12, Payments? ” 7 
| 
10, 812 12, 726 90, 512 | 1,082 2 
6, 935 9, 359 92, 730 1,064 31 
9, 098 12,760 96, 318 1,133 52 
8, 126 11, 244 101, 103 1, 365 BED lecscceccceculeeunse 
7, 301 10, 010 103, 439 1,427 249 
7,119 10, 42 106, 784 1, 456 218 
6, 097 8, 893 109, 167 1, 46 305 
6, 579 8, 244 112, 063 1, 617 So 
7,409 9,724 114, 609 1, 803 686, 
7,704 9,721 117, 142 | 1, 851 SAS 
7, 412 9, 287 119, 716 2, 025 | 507 
7, 167 8, 957 121, 555 2, 075 1,350 
8, 289 10, 458 122, 979 2, 128 1, 735 | G57, S68 |...-ccansiel 
7, 744 7 124, 614 2,177 1, 933 TER, TIO | ...<ocsenu 
9, 527 12, 143 126, 123 2, 322 | 2, 575 O08, 159 |... 
8, 352 11, 007 127, 382 2, 397 | 2, 193 655, 073 | ......ccamm 
8, 634 10, 634 128, 503 2, 469 1, 552 fs 
7, 906 10, 329 129, 685 2, 554 1, 205 | 802, 209 oostie 
7, 409 8, 332 130, 672 2, 000 849 | 764, 885 18, 271 
1, 499 9, 447 131, 532 2, 02 1,214 797, 235 30, 44 
— ool 8, 589 132, 621 2, 707 867 | 729, 929 50, ZA 
amenainiiiiienn 8, 613 133, 695 2, 705 1, 344 501,714 30, 507 
I  cidtidbnsonascosincasccassossdececcouenesescesseecesecenses busdiadiciee 9, 422 134, 893 | 2, 741 1,171 | — 637,029 2A, 322 
emigadintinnnd 6, 761 136, 065 2, 755 747 § 658, 205 37,07 














1 Number of individuals on the rolls at end of month specified, based on 
month in which annuity or pension was certified or terminated upon notice 
of death rather than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue 


or beneficiary died. 

1 Widows recei both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 
outen sas 2 or more viduals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 
as 


* Based on months at on 20th ents day; 2 or more individuals 
sharing ment are counted as 1. 
‘Number of individuals receiving benefits during middle week of month 
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specified, except that for 5 States in January 1939 and 1 in Pelouey and 
March number of payments in midweek is substituted for number of ind+ 
viduals receiving payments, and that for 9 States beginning benefit payments 
in January num of payments in final week of January is included. Dats 
for 1938 not available. 

*‘ Number of benefit certifications for days of unemployment in registre- 
tion of 15 consecutive days, during second and third weeks of month 


spec ’ 
* Excludes individuals receiving adjusted payments in Ohio (see table |, 
footnote 6). 
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The amount of individual lump-sum payments— 
34 percent of total taxable wages after December 
31, 1936, under the Social Security Act and 4 

nt under the Railroad Retirement Act— 
obviously tends to increase with the passage of 
time. The total amounts paid out for such pur- 

therefore tend to increase from month to 
month unless the number of such payments de- 
creases. Tables 1 and 2 show great fluctuations 
in the number and amount of lump-sum payments 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, the result 
of administrative factors, such as staff available 
for certification, and the stage of the development 
of procedures. However, there is an upward trend 
in lump-sum payments under both programs— 
the result of increasing average payments rather 
than of increasing numbers of payments. Lump- 
sum payments at age 65 under the Social Security 
Act ceased in August 1939 in accordance with 
amendments to the act. For some months to 
come, lump-sum death payments will be made, 
but in decreasing number, to survivors of covered 
workers who died before January 1, 1940. 

In comparing month-to-month changes in table 
1, it should be recognized that the monthly 
amounts of payments under all the programs are 
affected by the length of the month, particularly 
the number of working days in the month. This 
factor is least important in the payments for con- 
tinuing monthly benefits, but it affects even these 
series because of its influence on the number of 
new certifications added during the month. The 
length of the month is most important in the 
State unemployment compensation payments, 
which are generally on a weekly basis. The 
longer the month, the larger will be the number 
of continuously unemployed claimants who have 
5 rather than 4 compensable weeks ending within 
the month. 


Data on Beneficiaries Under Selected Programs 


In these first coordinated statistics of the number 
of beneficiaries under four social insurance pro- 
grams, it is necessary to explain how beneficiaries 
under each program are counted in table 2. The 
figures for recipients of lump-sum payments under 
both the Social Security Act and the Railroad 
Retirement Act are the actual number of certi- 
fications for these nonrecurring paymeuts, count- 
ing as a single item certifications to more than one 
survivor of a covered worker. The figures given 
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for railroad retirement annuities and pensions are 
the total number of retired workers on the rolls at 
the end of the month. These figures are based 
on the month in which each annuity was certified, 
rather than the first month for which it was cer- 
tified. Terminations by death are deducted in 
the month in which the death was reported to the 
Railroad Retirement Board rather than the month 
in which it occurred. The resulting in-force figures 
correspond better with the payment figures in 
table 1 than would figures corrected to date of 
accrual and date of death. The series for survivors 
and death-benefit annuitants is not an unduplicated 
count, since in each of the months shown in the 
table 100-250 widows have received both a life- 
time annuity under a joint and survivor election 
and a 12-month death-benefit annuity under the 
1935 Railroad Retirement Act. 

No figures are available, on a Nation-wide basis, 
for the number of individuals who received unem- 
ployment compensation during 1938 or during any 
week or month of the year. For 1939 one series 
is available—the number of claimants receiving 
benefits during the middle week of each month. 
Obviously these data tend to understate the total 
number of different individuals who received one 
or more benefit payments during the month; they 
may represent an overstatement or understate- 
ment of the average number receiving benefits 
during any month. From month to month they 
provide, however, a rough measure of the trend 
in the number of beneficiaries of unemployment 
compensation. 

Since railroad unemployment insurance pay- 
ments are certified for days of unemployment 
within a period of 15 consecutive days, the 
number of payments in 1 week of the month is 
no measure of the number of railroad workers 
who receive benefits during the month. It is 
believed that the total of the number of pay- 
ments in the second and third weeks of each month 
gives the figure most nearly comparable with the 
number in the midmonth week used in State 
unemployment compensation. 

Because the seven columns of table 2 are on 
four different bases, no monthly totals are shown 
for the beneficiaries of these programs. Obviously, 
participation in the program has a different 
significance for individuals who receive a single 
lump-sum payment, for those who draw unem- 
ployment compensation for 1 or more weeks, and 
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for those on the rolls for monthly retirement 
payments for life. The data do not require an 
estimated unduplicated total comparable to the 
estimates for total numbers of individuals and 
households which have been carried, since Octo- 
ber 1939, in the table on recipients of public 
assistance and persons employed under Federal 
work programs. As a matter of fact, there is 
probably little duplication of beneficiaries under 
the various social insurance programs. Most 
State unemployment compensation laws provide 
that no claimant may receive benefits for a week 
for which he receives old-age benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act or unemployment 
benefits under the law of another State or of the 
United States (thus including the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act‘), except that if such 
benefits are less than he would receive under the 
State unemployment compensation law, he may 
receive the difference. This limitation to benefits 
under one program depends on the State laws, 
however; there is no similar restriction in title II. 
Moreover, it is possible for an individual to 
receive simultaneously payments under both the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the old-age and 
survivors insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Thus the survivor of a worker 
who died before January 1, 1940, having earned 
wages during 1937-39 in both railroad employ- 
ment and employment covered by the Social 
Security Act, would properly draw lump-sum 
benefits under the two systems. In future 
months it will be possible for a retired worker to 
receive monthly benefits as an employee annui- 
tant under the Railroad Retirement Act and as 
a primary annuitant under the Social Security 
Act, on the basis of employment with one or more 
railroad employers after December 31, 1936 (and, 
under certain conditions,’ employment prior to 
January 1, 1937) and employment in half the 
calendar quarters after 1936 with one or more 
employers subject to the Social Security Act. 


‘The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act similarly provides that no 
claimant may receive benefits for “any day in any period with respect to 
which . .. he is receiving, has received, or has a right to receive... 
annuity payments or pensions under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 
or the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, or old-age benefits under title II of 
the Social Security Act or . . . unemployment benefits under an unem- 

tt compensation law of any State or of the United States other than 
this act” (sec. 4 (a) (v)). 

§ Provided he was in the active service of an employer under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, or in an employment relation to such an empioyer, on 
August 29, 1935, under the 1937 act, on or after that date under the 1935 act. 
The maximum credited service is 30 years. 
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There is some duplication among recipients of 
social insurance and of public assistance as wel] 
as ataong beneficiaries under the different socig) 
insurance programs. Insurance benefits based 
upon wages may be more than adequate or inade. 
quate for needs; in the latter cases, they may be 
supplemented by one or more of the special types 
of public assistance, if the insurance beneficiary 
is otherwise eligible, or by general relief payments, 
There is both official and public insistence that 
relief funds must be conserved for persons with. 
out rights to social insurance benefits or those 
with rights to benefits inadequate for their needs, 
This insistence has placed upon the relief agency, as 
supplementing agency, the responsibility for check. 
ing the insurance rights of relief applicants and the 
adequacy of insurance benefits. Tables published 
regularly in Statistics for Urban Areas (see p. 68) 
show the overlapping in certain cities between un- 
employment compensation and general relief and 
the shifting from general relief to unemployment 
benefits and to general relief after unemployment 
benefits are exhausted. According to available 
data, the number of persons receiving both unem- 
ployment compensation and relief has been small 
in proportion to the total number receiving either 
unemployment compensation or general relief. 
Similar statistics will be available later for over- 
lapping between monthly payments under old- 
age insurance and both general relief and old-age 
assistance, and between monthly payments to 
widows and orphans under old-age and survivors 
insurance and aid to dependent children. 


Other Social Insurance Payments 


While the four programs discussed above are the 
only social insurance programs for which monthly 
data on payments and beneficiaries are available 
currently, not all the social insurance payments in 
the United States are made under these programs. 
Payments under workmen’s compensation laws 
and under retirement systems for public employees 
and certain payments under the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration are essentially social insurance. 

For almost three decades payments have been 
made under State workmen’s compensation laws. 
Such payments were made first to workmen tem- 
porarily or permanently disabled by accidents at 
work and to the survivors of those killed in such 
accidents; later, in many States, to workers dis- 
abled by certain occupational diseases and to 
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their survivors. Even though some such laws are 
yoluntary for employers in certain types of indus- 
tries and most of the laws permit self-insurance or 
insurance through private insurance companies, 
they may be called social insurance because they 
represent governmental action in lifting certain 
insecurities from workmen by the pooling of risks. 
Even the “elective’’ laws put pressure upon em- 
ployers to pool their risks in that they remove the 
employers’ common-law defenses against responsi- 
bility for the results of accidents to their employees. 

If the amounts paid out currently under 46 
State laws, 3 Federal laws, and 4 Territorial laws® 
were included in chart I and table 1, they would 
represent an increase of perhaps 50 percent in 
total payments.’ According to figures assembled 
by the Division of Labor Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, cash payments under all these laws 
in 1937 probably exceeded $250 million. Since 
only 7 States operate through exclusive State 
funds, and 11 others through competitive State 
funds, the problem of assembling statistics from 
all the private insurance carriers has made it 
difficult to measure currently the total contribu- 
tions of workmen’s compensation to the purchasing 
power of the workers affected. It is hoped that 
such data may be developed later. 

Another type of program which antedates the 
presert social insurance programs for workers in 
private employment provides for retirement bene- 
fits for public employees, and in some cases for 
payments to their survivors. Though such pro- 
grams are comparable in many respects to the 
formal “‘pension’’ plans of private employers, they 
may be considered as rounding out the social 
insurance programs, since the workers covered are 
excluded from the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program and since the programs involve 
public contribution or public management or 
both. No thoroughgoing current reporting of the 
payments to aged and disabled government em- 
ployees and to their survivors has ever been 
attempted. Although coverage of such workers is 
far from complete, such reporting would involve 
assembling data from 21 different Federal systems 





* All States except Mississippi and Arkansas (which passed a law in 1939, 
not yet effective); 3 laws passed by Congress—for civilian employees, long- 
shoremen and harbor workers, and the District of Columbia; and the laws of 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. 

"In chart II, these payments are included in “‘compensation of employees.” 
If they had been segregated, social insurance payments would have been 
shown throughout the period covered by the chart, but of scarcely per- 
ceptible proportions until 1938, 
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and 18 State-wide retirement systems,’ from 
teachers’-retirement systems in 33 States and 
Hawaii, and from retirement systems in more than 
500 cities. Estimates of the payments to these 
retired Federal, State, and municipal employees 
indicate that they exceeded those to retired 
railroad workers reported in table 1. 

At the Federal level there are both contributory 
and noncontributory retirement systems. Under 
10 contributory systems, 60,000 retired Federal 
workers are receiving more than $5 million a 
month. These contributory systems include the 
civil-service retirement system for all persons in 
the classified civil service of the United States and 
similar systems for Canal Zone and Alaska Rail- 
road employees, administered by the Civil Service 
Commission, and for the Foreign Service, admin- 
istered by the State Department. Separate sys- 
tems are maintained for policemen and firemen 
and for public-school teachers of the District of 
Columbia, and special systems for employees of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Examining Division of the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and for civilian 
teachers at the United States Naval Academy. 
In coverage, annuitants, and benefits paid, the 
civil-service retirement system probably accounts 
for more than 90 percent of the Federal contrib- 
utory systems. 

Under the noncontributory systems, another 
35,000 annuitants are receiving $4 million per 
month. These 11 noncontributory systems pro- 
vide mainly for “retired pay’ to commissioned 
officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard; 
commissioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and Public Health Service; the Army and 
Navy Nurse Corps; certain employees of the 
Lighthouse Service; judges of the United States 
Courts and justices of the Supreme Court; and 
the Hawaiian judiciary. Lump-sum survivors’ 
benefits are provided only in the case of the death, 
before retirement, of commissioned officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
Payments under these noncontributory systems 
are not so clearly insurance payments as payments 
based on employee contributions. They are 
included here because they are awarded on the 


* Hawaii and 17 States. 4 States pay noncontributory pensions, 1 of these 
only on a needs basis. Of the 14 contributory systems, 7 provide for State 
employees only; 5, including Hawaii, for State and local employees; and 2 for 
local employees only. 
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basis of past service, which was indicated above as 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of social 
insurance. In their effect on the individual 
beneficiaries, on the labor market, and on income 
payments, the noncontributory public retirement 
systems are definitely similar to the contributory 
systems. 

The annuitants under State retirement systems, 
teachers’-pension plans, general retirement pro- 
grams for county and city employees, and special 
plans for firemen or policemen or both are esti- 
mated at almost 100,000; their monthly benefits 
probably exceed $6 million. Many of these plans 
include survivors’ benefits, especially the plans 
for firemen and policemen which insure against 
the special hazards of these occupations in much 
the same way as workmen’s compensation laws. 

Most of the payments to individuals by the 
Veterans’ Administration may be considered social 
insurance in the broad sense. These are special 
payments based on one small segment of previous 
employment—the war-time employment of these 
members of the civilian population—and not on 
the basis of need. In cases of service-connected 
disabilities, veterans’ pensions and survivors’ 
allowances are comparable to payments under 
workmen’s compensation. So also are the pay- 
ments to disabled emergency officers of the World 
War and pensions for enlisted men discharged 
from military or naval service (the “Regular 
Establishment’’) because of service-connected dis- 
ability incurred in time of peace. Payments of 
these types are now being made to World War 
veterans at the rate of almost $20 million per 
month. Another $1.5 million per month is being 
paid to World War veterans with non-service- 


connected disabilities and $350,000 per month to 
the survivors of such veterans. Veterans’ pen- 
sions and survivors’ allowances aggregating $13 
million per month are also being paid with respect 
to service in the wars of the United States up to 
the World War. Some of these payments ar 
undoubtedly for service-connected disabilities; 
others are old-age payments, comparable in many 
respects to payments under the noncontributory 
retirement systems. Other payments to indi. 
viduals by the Veterans’ Administration are of g 
different character—for example, the payments 
of adjusted-service compensation (the ‘“bonus”) 
for World War veterans, which bulked so large 
on chart II in 1931 and 1936, and payments 
for military and naval insurance (‘‘war-risk” 
insurance), and United States Government life 
insurance. 


In Summary 


The tables and chart I have presented in some 
detail the social insurance payments to individ- 
uals under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. In 1938 these amounted to more 
than $500 million; in 1939, to $560 million. The 
dimensions of other social insurance programs 
have been indicated in much more general terms. 
Workmen’s compensation payments of a quarter 
of a billion, retirement payments to Federal, 
State, and local public employees aggregating 
$180 million, and social insurance payments to 
veterans of almost $400 million bring the total 
social insurance payments in the United States 
close to $1.4 billion a year. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BeGINNING with January 1940 the data for 
employment security operations are based on the 
revised statistical reporting program. This pro- 

was modified to provide more complete data 
for appraisal of the extent to which employment 
security objectives are being achieved and also 
for analysis of administrative activities. Among 
the significant items previously not available but 
now being reported are data on weeks of un- 
employment compensated, classified according to 
type of unemployment; more complete informa- 


Chart I.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of the end of the month, 
July 1937-January 1940 
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tion on the amount of benefits paid under the 
interstate benefit-payment plan; and data on 
experience-rating operations and on duration of 
unemployment benefits. A weekly average of 
unemployed workers receiving benefits, based on 
an average of the weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated, has been substituted for the figure 
formerly reported on number of individual recip- 
ients in the middle week of the month. The 
weekly average number of unemployed workers 
receiving benefits will be more typical of the 
trend in the number of recipients, although it will 
somewhat understate the total number of different 
individual recipients of benefit payments in any 
one month. Experience during the past year 
indicates that the count of individual recipients 
in one week is unduly influenced by adminis- 
trative procedures, holidays, and other factors, 
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with a consequent misleading presentation of the 
trend in the volume of recipients of unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Data on initial claims, primarily significant for 
administrative purposes, are no longer reported 
in the Bulletin, although such information is 
available on request. Instead, emphasis is placed 
on continued-claims data which represent com- 
pleted weeks of unemployment. Data on the 
financial status of unemployment compensation 
funds, which previously appeared monthly, will 
be carried quarterly hereafter, since most States 
collect contributions on a quarterly basis. 


Review of the Month 


Unemployment compensation claims and benefit 
payments increased sharply in January as the vol- 
ume of production and employment slackened in 
the major industrial activities of the country. 
More than 6 million continued claims were re- 
ceived during the month, the highest volume 
received in any month since May 1939, and 
benefit payments to unemployed workers rose 
more than 34 percent from December to nearly 
$41 million. More than 4 million weeks of unem- 
ployment were compensated, and a weekly aver- 
age of 877,000 unemployed workers received 
unemployment benefits during the month. The 
volume of placements made by the public employ- 
ment services also declined, in accordance with 
the usual pattern of the winter months; January 
was the third consecutive month of decreased 
placements. 


Employment Changes 


Increasing unemployment was the major factor 
underlying the expansion in claims and payments, 
although the availability of additional wage 
credits following the initiation of new benefit 
years contributed considerably to the increases 
in many States. This latter factor is significant, 
since it indicates that unemployed workers who 
previously had exhausted benefit rights could, 
with the initiation of a new benefit year, again 
obtain benefits. The reduction in employment 
was primarily seasonal, although employment 
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Table 1.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by regions and States, fiscal year 
1939-40 through January ' 

















[In thousands] 

Fiscal year 1939-40 through January 
Balance 
mtand State | june 30, Depos- | Interest | With. — 
as 
1930 credited) drawals | Jan. 31, 
1940 

PE stcccccccccce $1, 273, 609 $497, 261 | $17,340 |$240, 343 ($1, 547, 867 
21, 565 8, 910 307 | 43,483 27, 209 
2, 355 2, 300 37 1, 250 3, 442 
60,443 | 21,070 822; 11,200 71, 135 
4, 40 2,148 63 920 5, 831 
7, 538 5,728 106 3, 670 9, 702 
2, 286 894 32 300 2,912 
140,859 | 88,086 2,001 | 44,000 186, 946 
4, 627 1, 234 64 300 5, 625 
80, 566 | 23, 533 1, 101 6, 925 98, 275 
75,767 | 41,438 1,037 | 25, 500 92, 742 
13, 153 3, 903 182 725 16, 513 
10, 775 9, 000 168 2, 475 17, 468 
13, 641 7, 068 192 1, 850 19, 051 
13, 604 5, 025 187 2, 000 16, 816 
8, 894 5, 845 13 2, 000 12, 862 
21, 541 5, 343 28 1, 956 25, 216 
43,775 | 32,557 545 | 22,350 54, 527 
113,312 | 29,361 1, 516 13, 558 130, 631 
153,885 | 37,450 2,044 | 22,000 171, 379 
27,165 | 14,848 383 4 650 37, 746 
43, 406 8, 393 569 2, 050 50, 317 
9, 307 5, 059 130 2,300 12, 196 
12, 587 3, 030 155 3, 275 12, 497 
17, 567 3, 999 Bo 1, 900 19, 896 
3, 257 1,410 46 635 4,078 
8, 982 1,701 113 1,157 9, 639 
10, 636 4, 640 148 2, 625 12, 799 
11, 784 4,150 160 1, 800 14, 204 
17, 324 9, 749 254 ror 24,327 
8, 100 2, 275 112 9, 847 
1,974 620 27 204 2,417 
2, 235 660 31 63 2, 833 
5, 786 2, 060 80 835 7, 091 
11, 534 2, 797 157 957 13, 531 
41,507 | 12,249 565 3, 350 50, 971 
12, 849 3, 769 173 1, 830 14, 961 
13, 644 5, 831 183 2, 825 16, 833 
2, 515 850 33 640 2, 758 
37,562 | 12,840 513 5, 500 45, 415 
2, 086 1, 180 29 760 2, 535 
9, 437 2, 597 124 1, 675 10, 483 
2,327 1,080 33 650 2,790 
6,049 1, 600 78 1, 135 6, 592 
2, 565 1, 704 37 900 3, 406 
2, 304 761 31 530 2, 566 
124,084 | 44,868 1,703 | 22,250 148, 405 
1, 561 579 2 505 1, 655 
6, 478 3, 885 87 1, 725 8, 725 
19, 047 5, 725 3, 050 21, 978 
820 400 11 190 1, 041 
4,005 1, 059 be 245 4, 873 























nmi eg from employers eh bee ad Le a 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Em contributions on wages earned are 

by Alabama, Settee Keatucky: Louisiana, New Jersey, ‘and Rhode 
Island. For data for fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, see the Budletin, August 


iquidating’”’ amount to be transferred to 
ee ee ee 
and the State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment compen- 
amounts necessary for administrative up to the 
amount so withheld. As of Jan. 31, 1940, $783,000 had been w 1 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. . 


Table 2.—Collections deposited in State clearing ae. 
counts in January 1940, and funds available for 
benefits as of Jan. 31, 1940, by regions and States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 6, 1940] 





























[Amounts in thousands] 
Collections deposited ? | 
Funds avail. 
able for 
Region ' and State Percentage ts as 
January | change from | of Jan. 31, 
1940 January 1940 
1939 
Peliiieschinntincchcincunies $120, 811 | *+17.3| $1,617,601 
3, 017 | —22/ 
819 | —8.1 rt 
4, 687 | +57 74, 24 
547 ® 6, 147 
1, 569 (9 10, 562 
110 —29.0 3, 
20, 196 ® 191, 680 
634 | +44. 4 6, 
525 | +28.0 103, 890 
4,714 +26. 6 ’ 9 
867 4236.5 17,172 
3, 064 | +26. 1 18, 406 
1,177 | +8.9 19, 
—38. 5 17, 674 
974 —7, 1 13, 950 
1, 495 —32.2 28, 930 
11, 148 +36. 2 56, 190 
639 —25.0 133, 779 
11, 638 | +38.6 180, 870 
4,444 | +18. 4 37, 45 
1, 002 —53.2 50, 54 
1, 479 —31.6 12, 983 
844 —30.7 13, 608 
641 ® 21, 063 
666 (*) 4, 006 
502 (*) 10, 080 
982 +17.9 13, 563 
1, 183 (5) 15, 452 
2777 +155. 7 25, 251 
984 —28 10, 718 
96 | —22.0 2, 435 
183 —2.8 2, 913 
426 —12.2 7,328 
004 —18.6 14, 42 
4, 137 +35.7 52, 766 
574 | ® 15, 078 
1, 152 +7.7 17, 700 
250 —17.8 2, 898 
2, 024 | —7,3 46, 662 
420 | +19.0 2,917 
810 | =, 4 11, 26 
208 —41.7 3, 007 
614 | —124 7, 180 
667 | —5.3 3, 789 
228 —29.4 27% 
10, 956 | +79. 5 155, 428 
164 | —15.0 1, 755 
1, 612 | ® 9, 277 
2 746 | 0} 24, 013 
| 
57 | +9.6 1,117 
5, 280 
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1 Social Security Board administrative ons. 

1 Includes contributions plus such ties and interest collected from 
emplo: as are available for benefit payments, plus redeposits of dishonored 
— ~—% checks, minus refunds of contributions and dishonored contri- 


n 

* Computed on basis of com ble States. See footnote 4. 

4 Not computed, since data for States that shifted either wholly or in part 
from a mon contribution basis to a quarterly contribution basis during 
1939 are not comparable. 

§ Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 
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declined in some industries which usually experi- 
ence increased employment at this time of the 
year. The inclement weather during January 


adversely affected certain lines of business, par- 
ticularly trade, where the normal post-holiday 
lay-offs were intensified, and construction. Most 


Table 3.—Continued claims received, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by regions 
and States, January 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 26, 1940] 









































Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
T Types of unemployment Types of unemployment 
Region ' and State ti Percentage 
Number ee, Number Partial ee Amount * .— +. Partial atl 7 
ng ompen- artial 
period 4 Total |part-total| only ? December} Total fos only # 
com 
Ces 6, 031, 187 |1, 785, 280 |4, 245, 907 |4, 018, 744 |3, 603,053 | 318,075 |......_- $40, 952,500 | +34.5 |$38, 515,174 |$2,004, 495 |.......... 
Region I: 
Connecticut 80,538 | 33,103 | 56,435| 46,152/| 41,970 4,182) (@® 444,496 | +56.2 419, 800 24, 316 ) 
I EF 9, 034 37,194 | 36,248 30,016 6,232 | (8) 245, 523 —.4 211, 074 33, 554 
Massachusetts..........| 270, 100 58,733 | 211,376 | 184,000 | 184,000) (%) ° 1, 824, 331 +6.1 | 1,824,331 () 
New Hampshire ..-| 30,109 10,060 | 20,049] 20,676 14, 956 5,720 162, 791 +1.3 182, 124 30, 667 
ROE 17, 681 62,850} 62,850 Bs 9,565) 500,502 | +45.7 547, 278 43, 224 
— NTA 7,017 10, 382 8, 684 7, 747 937 788 79,102 | +05.4 74, 542 4, 514 446 
New York. 860,008 | 237,923 | 622,085 | 620,577 | 629,577 ) ® 7, 497, 775 +34.1 | 7,497,775 @® ® 
Delaware... 12, 568 $.836| 8,732 8, 692 7, 148 1,544 | 1,423 72,154| +52.6 64, 198 7, 854 7,002 
New Jersey..............| 255,824} 104,010] 151,814 | 128,058 | 128, 058 (?) 0) 1, 181,882 | +27.6 | 1, 180,715 4 8 
Pennsylvania............| 530,341 | 176,932] 962,400 | 366,264 | 366,264 ) ® 4,028,545 | +653.4/ 4,028, 545 
District of Columbia 20, 827 10, 504 19, 233 17, 248 16, 605 643 | (%) 146, 341 +42.7 142, 249 4, 002 ® 
Maryland.......... 92, 430 14,767 | 77,672 | 57,162 | 40,996 7,166 | 6,690 525,500 | +47.6 456, 540 44, 144 41, 204 
North Carolina... _. 94, 131 20,549} 64,582 | 658,781 (8) (6) (5) 236,800; +440 196, 277 9, 332 1,712 
ES 73, 418 24, 338 49, 080 48, 368 46, 005 2,363 | 1,848 366, 435 +40. 5 353, 447 12, 962 9, 711 
West Virginia... 44, 577 13, 691 30,886 | 26,897| 26,337 50; 218,013 | +43.6 214, 304 3, 619 ® 
Kentucky... 82,978 | 41,134] 41,844] 34,633 239 34 | 276,508 | 445.7 272, 499 2, 488 
Michigan... .. --a---| 204, 666 52,703 | 151,963 | 148,745 141,118 7,627| (8) 1, 760,005 | +11.7| 1,715,786 44, 309 
oo piste | 334,206 | 98,848) 235,448 |7241,178 | 100,758 | 38,698) (*) |72278,196| 469.8) 2,011,498; 201,731 
Tilinols...................] 417,987 | 78,358 | $90,020! 328,413 | 244,350] 82, 58,625 | 3,817,143 | +222] 3,193,507) 618,892 | 408,010 
Indiana..................| 114,305 | 40, 841 73, 554 73,455 | 60, 538 12,917; @® 723,575 | +23.3 655, 571 72, 793 g 
senene ae -.-| 112,984 53,140 | 59,844 53,288 | 47,202 5,996 | 3,992 525, 134 +69.0 490, 551 34, 583 036 
Alabama... | 51,160} 1,012] 50,148 | 50,801 | 45,521 | 5,2830| 3.327/ 348,939) +226) 314,575] 33,932) 22,523 
Florida... ... ae} 57, 7! 14,036 | 43,719 | 41,668] 36,620 5,08; 375,873 | +240 ’ 34, 180 ® 
* -----------| 67,656 | 21,904] 46,262] 44,916] 41,751 3,165 | 2,603 291,470} +143 : 13, 533 11, 033 
Mississippi..............| 82, 057 15, 350 36, 707 29, 065 28, 330 $785 @® 167, 078 +43.2 163, 900 23,019 () 
South Carolina..........| 45, 416 13,624] 31,702/ 31,441 25, 890 5,551 | 2,716 197,369} +3825 169, 917 27, 372 12, 787 
Fenpemee. : 114, 389 24, 771 89,618 | 71,681 67, 209 4,472 | 1,439 511, 504 +44.7 491, 146 20, 220 6, 003 
‘we.... 86,610 | 37,855) 48,755| 47,687 | 42,207 5,380] 1,633 437,078 | +79.2 404, 235 $2, 042 8, 883 
Minnesota | 120,258 | 42,103 | 87,155! 77,628 | 72,745 4,883} ©@ 798,040| +45.6 761, 770 36, 151 ® 
Nebraska 28, 274 8, 831 19, 443 18, 321 17, 290 1, 031 458 169, 168 +60.0 161, 756 7,412 3, 044 
North Dakota | 9,443 3, 355 6, 088 5,141 4,813 328 36 50, 049 +45.9 47, 505 2, 454 201 
South Dakota | 7,563 2, 865 4, 698 4, 613 4, 275 (® 36, 400 +46. 6 34, 128 2, 262 © 
Arkansas | 44, 071 14, 470 29, 601 29, 601 27, 699 1, 902 316 174, 631 +36. 4 164, 200 8, 079 1, 674 
Sit ascociacns | 30, 006 17, 738 21, 268 20, 368 17, 898 2,470 | 1,247 188, 523 +28.8 173, 069 15, 454 7,070 
Missouri... 126, 665 53, 440 73, 225 63, 669 55, 615 8,054 | 3, 687 554, 281 +11. 5 516, 742 37, 539 14, 230 
—e es : | 63, 563 22,012 41, 551 38, 995 33, 639 5,356 | 1,029 $73, 988 +35. 2 338, 858 35, 130 5, 753 
- 
Louisiana Joe 90, 711 22, 793 67,918 | 60,062 | 56,960 3,102); @® 473,984.| +40.1 454, 781 19, 105 ® 
New Mexico | 16,770 4, 393 12, 386 10, 729 9, 740 989 100, 328 +14.0 92, 976 7, 352 4, 768 
La a. : -..| 196,701 90,521 | 106,180 | 123.418 | 108,952 14, 466 (*) 958, 413 +9. 2 884, 285 73,917 ® 
Arizona. ___. | 16,627 4, 240 12, 387 11, 716 11, 158 563 49 120,785; +144 125, 4, 252 267 
Colorado... -..| 44,382 10,873 | 33,509) 32,780/ 29,171 3,609 | 1,864 331,302} +41.0 307, 147 23, 942 10, 329 
Idaho. __- _.| 34,370 11,688 | 22682/ 17,186) 16,158 1,028} (@ 196,277 | +-107.6 187, 870 8, 375 Q 
Montana.._. cooccael 4ST 12, 562 33, 151 29, 811 29, 811 i) @) 332, 788 +-65. 2 332, 640 ® 
Utah ‘de -..| 22,635 5, 283 17, 352 16, 627 15, 043 1, 584 481 177,782 | +63.0 166, 466 11, 316 3, 482 
Wyemtes.. ---| 15, 900 4,746 10,754 | 10,524 9, 386 1, 138 701 138,387 | +50.5 128, 692 9, 695 5, 414 
California _..| 905,001 | 102,815 | 492,276 | 445,482 | 370,265| 40,04) @® 5, 093, 139 441.0] 4,580,758 | 345, 582 ® 
evads __.| 12,238 2, 358 9, 877 8, 358 7,813 5A5 69 108,642} +26.9 103, 350 5, 202 650 
Oregon... _.| 93,348 64,762 | 28,606 19, 087 17, 190 1,897; @® 233, 999 —8.4 218, 638 15, 278 © 
Washington --| 114,970 | 37,872 | 77,008 | 74,677) 67,651 7,02) 905,885 | +513 846, 750 59, 135 ® 
a 2 Pen Pes tts ee TES eee See ey ee 
Hawaii... __. ‘conta, ca 1, 226 5, 240 5, 224 3, 691 1,533 | 1,495 41, 377 +.9 31, 976 9, 401 9, 136 























! Social Security Board administrative regions. 


Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in 
Massachusetts, mentee. ontana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 


vania. Of these, only 


ississippi provides for payments of less than full 


weekly a amount for total unemployment, |. e., “‘part-total”’ unem- 


"Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
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ae Alaska. 

ata not reported. 

* Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total 

a hy 5 lude 2,865 payments amounting to $70,075 resulting 
or January exclude 2, n 

from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts. 
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Table 4.—Average number of claimants receiving bene- 
fits, number receiving first payments, and number 
exhausting benefit rights during January 1940, by 
regions and States 

[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 19, 1940] 


























Aver Claimants receiv-| Claimants ex- 
age ing first benefit 
number payments 
receiv- - = - 
change change 
Number from Number from 
fits * cember cember 
ee 987,410 | 4453, 111 |4-+55. 4 | 236, 530 | ? +23.8 
Region I: 
ee 10, 116 8,617 | +780 3,013 | +51.8 
ARRAN 8, 148 3,336 | —15.7| $1,455 | +19.8 
assachusetts.....____ 44,516 | 36,589 | +83.6/| 14,005| —24.5 
New Hampshire... __ 4, 608 2111| —67 1,139 | +13.8 
Rhode Island... __ 13, 654 9, 966 | +70.5 8, 393 . 
Vermon . eaaeasarerats 1, 969 1, 205 |+174.9 343 | +147 
New York ea AS 136,057 | 57,711 | +82.3 | $38,542) +34.1 
RSS 1,780 | 1,512 |+108.6 770 | +65.2 
New Jersey.........___. 27,900 | 18,314 | +56.3 8,704 | +18.8 
P PR occcewsia 78,606 | 41,191| +023) 24,941) +33.8 
District of Columbia 3, 748 1,794 | +47.0 ‘776| —48.1 
Se OR 12, 834 5,000 | +65.8 3,221| +50.4 
North Carolina... _- 13, 657 9,206 |+106.3| 41,882) +31.1 
ot eae 9, 585 7, 500 | +80. 5 2,555 | +28.7 
West Virginia aT EE 5, 938 2,826 | +55.8/ %1,403| +122 
Kentucky....._____.___. 7, 3, 666 | +79.5 1,932 | +27.5 
Michigan... _- 32,611 | 17,890 | +99.9 6,367 | +21.2 
Ohio... 1 RAS a 52,803 | 18,785 | +55.6| '9,979| +85.3 
a 70, 33,475 | +19.1| 13,886; +46 
Rea aca 16, 514 ee 3.027| +9.7 
Wisconsin...._._...____. 12, 081 ah were $8263 | +61.3 
Region VII: 
Alabama... 11, 485 3,187} +61 1,705 | +19.3 
AT 9, 424 5, 528 | +67.0 3113) 9.0 
Georgia a. 9, 569 4, 364 | +16.1 3,338 | +22.5 
Mississippi... _- 6, 142 5,034 | +83.0 1,244 | +9.6 
Rope |store | Qu | 88 | SER] HRs 
ticdctincupnaed q 791 . 
Region VIII: . 
he 9, 776 8, 807 |+115.0 2, 089 -.1 
Minnesota....___._____. 16,155 | 11,813 |+238.1 3,639 | +641 
aU 4, 072 2, 578 |+119.2 1,117 | +46.0 
North Dakota...__-____ 1,113 +101. 2 2 | +323 
South Dakota... __ 904 414 | +35.7 $290 | +47.2 
. =a 4, 539 4,146 | 444.6 1,311 | +350 
iiicuscananake 4, 499 2,690 | +31.8 1,831 | +37.4 
a 13,685! 11,627 |+137.4 3.810| —18.1 
Oklahoma... 8, 166 6.950 | +98.4 3,231 | +19.2 
ae 12, 818 4,907 | +27.4 4,083 | +58.7 
Reg /h| aom| sits | ace | 8 
eae acme x 047 | +23.0 
Tae 2,617 1,235 | +19.9 74 | +40 
Colorado................ 7, 150 3,877 |+103.8 1,572 | +37.9 
ee Rea Aaa 3, 570 2, 354 |+152.8 917 | +857.6 
Montana... 6, 410 4. 237 | 402.5 $555 | +13.5 
rai tag| tis | 23] $8] dat 
 RETRS E ; 1 
Region XII: ; 
California............__. 100,825 | 40,952 | +15.5/ 24,360) +365 
NA 1, 855 690 | —26.2 422| +344 
I 3, 942 5, 702 |+127.5 1,426 | —43.0 
Washington._----- 14,872 | 10,814 |+141.4 5,005 | +23.4 
SESS Ee VA Cel ee 
ih 1, 195 ' 416 | —21.2 203 | +114 








- Social — ny! Board cae ge pe ay a a 
Represents average num weeks unemployment co; 
during weeks ended within month. - — 
‘ Excludes Alaska, Indiana, an 
ts claimants ~ 1. aor ts under uniform-duratio 
provisions of State State law. ing righ _— 4 


ts exhausting maximum benefit rights, which are 
nants onioaan yment instead of wage credits in base period. 
? Data not com le. 
§ Data not reported 
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States reported declines in employment in these 
industries. 

Employment losses occurred in both durable 
and nondurable-goods industries. In the New 
England area, employment declines were reported 
by Vermont in quarrying, textiles, and leather and 
its products; Rhode Island, in the textile mills and 
in miscellaneous manufactures; Massachusetts, 
in miscellaneous manufactures, shoes, and textiles; 
and Connecticut, in textiles. In the Middle At- 
lantic area, Pennsylvania reported losses of em- 
ployment in coal mining and in the steel industry; 
New Jersey indicated continued reductions in 
employment in industries that showed declines 
late in December. In the South Atlantic area, 
West Virginia reported a decrease in coal mining; 
North Carolina, in tobacco and silk hosiery; 
South Carolina, in textiles and in the tobacco 
industry; Virginia, in service; and Florida, in the 
cigar industry. In the East South Central area, 
Tennessee reported curtailed employment in 
service and manufacturing, and Mississippi, in 
textiles, lumber, and other building materials. 
In the Great Lakes area, Illinois reported a general 
seasonal decline in business activity, particularly 
in the steel industry; Wisconsin, a sharp drop in 
employment in the iron and steel industry, trans- 
portation equipment, and other metal-working 
industries, and the nondurable manufactures; 
and Michigan reported reduced employment in the 
Detroit district and in the canning, mining, and 
resort areas. 

In the Midwest, Iowa reported decreased 
employment in building materials and consumer- 
goods industries; Minnesota, in ore mining and 
lake shipping; Nebraska, in building materials and 
beet sugar; and Missouri reported reductions in 
working hours in the shoe industry and seasonal 
shut-downs in cotton ginning. In Oklahoma, 
there were shut-downs in cotton ginning and 
cotton-mill activities, as well as in bituminous-coal 
mining. In the Rocky Mountain area, Colorado 
reported decreased employment in building mate- 
rials, smelting, steel, and reduced working hours 
in coal mining and in the apparel industry; Idaho, 
in lumber; Montana, in lumber and service; 
Nevada, in mining and service; and Wyoming, 
in construction materials and beet sugar. On the 
West Coast, general seasonal declines in employ- 
ment continued to be the chief factor in the 
increased claim receipts. 


Social Security 
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Insurance Activities 


As a consequence of the general declines in 
employment, widespread increases occurred in 
the amount of benefit payments, with decreases 
in only two States, Maine and Oregon. Only 9 of 
the 48 States with larger payments showed in- 
creases of less than 20 percent. The most pro- 
nounced expansion occurred in Idaho, where 
payments doubled; substantially greater dis- 
bursements were also reported by Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
Disbursements in California, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania accounted for nearly 65 percent of the 
January payments, a proportion which was 
almost the same as in December. Despite the 
marked increase over December, the group of 31 
States which paid benefits prior to January 1939 
reported benefit payments in January 1940 as 
only 3.6 percent higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1939. 

Data on weeks of unemployment compensated, 
by type of unemployment, are available for the 
first time since the initiation of the unemployment 
compensation program. The count of weeks of 
total unemployment compensated represents man- 
weeks of unemployment for which benefits were 
paid; partial and part-total weeks of unemploy- 
ment are those in which the worker was not fully 
employed but for which benefits were paid. Out 
of 4 million weeks compensated in January, the 
seven States mentioned above as paying 65 per- 
cent of the total benefits accounted for 58 percent 
of the total number of weeks compensated. The 
largest proportions of partial and part-total un- 
employment occurred in Hawaii, Illinois, and 
New Hampshire, where such weeks of unemploy- 
ment represented more than 25 percent of all 
compensable weeks of unemployment. 


Data on continued claims (weeks of full and 
partial unemployment) classified as compensable 
and waiting-period claims have not been previ- 
ously available. Percentage changes for total 
continued claims are not shown, since the data 
are not strictly comparable with continued-claims 
data reported during 1939. In contrast to the 
continued-claims reports made in 1939, the data 
reported for 1940 exclude continued claims taken 
as agent State and include those received as liable 
State. It is believed, however, that this differ- 
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Table 5.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits paid on interstate 
claims' received as liable and as agent State, by 
regions and States, January 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 1, 1940] 




















Number of weeks 
of unemployment | Amount of benefits 
compensated on | on interstate claims 
interstate claims received as— 
Region ! and State received as— 
Liable Agent Liable = 
State State State 8 
. _» ee eee 4 161, 507 | 161, 507 | 4 $1,804,006) $1,804,996 
Region I: 
Connecticut... 2, 943 1, 783 32, 406 20, 766 
ii tia 1, 462 981 11, 699 10, 773 
Massachusetts 4, 468 4, 665 49, 215 49, 147 
New Hampshire..________.. 1, 704 1, 230 16, 002 12, 085 
Rhode Island_......_._____-. 2, 067 1, 518 23, 658 16, 618 
Vermont... _- 486 532 4, 887 6, 002 
Region IT: 
eee ee 16, 503 8, 662 201, 693 95, 913 
Region IIT: 
ie me] it] ks] tte 
RI Te 4,1 
Pennsylvania............-.- 5, 778 5, 860 68, 552 64, 182 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. _--.- 235 1, 355 2,779 13, 629 
| a 1, 672 1, 977 17, 712 506 
North Carolina 1, 519 1, 711 9, 260 16, 819 
Virginia 2, 642 2,174 24, 267 503 
West Virginia 1, 46 1, 476 13, 252 16, 514 
Region V: 
EE 1, 528 2, 439 13, 906 26, 881 
Michigan. ...............-.- 7, 236 3, 123 93, 800 34, 218 
tli inden ceindwinnciescceeaneaedll 4 5, 575 3, 835 4 61, 959 44, 265 
Region VI: 
Illinois 11, 656 5, 863 157, 652 65, 492 
Indiana 2, 209 3, 128 26, 483 37, 083 
Wisconsin 585 1, 850 7, 050 23, 196 
Region VII 
SE re 2, 487 2, 426 21, 709 23, 405 
Florida. oa 2, 562 9, 030 27, 583 105, 991 
Georgia. ER 2, 127 2, 461 18, 340 24, 212 
Mississippi _ SE 1, 495 1, 968 12, 528 19, 404 
—_ IM. 5 « nnnaddec 1, 046 1, 033 8, 806 8, 923 
Tennessee........___.... 2, 864 3, 387 26, 971 35, 323 
Region VIII: 
Es ctks chk es nein’ 2, 322 2, 836 24, 773 34, 517 
Minnesota... ........- 2, 073 2, 541 22, 738 30, 026 
I le a 2, 023 1, 729 20, 877 20, 018 
North Dakota. _._.__.. 625 719 6, 862 7,898 
South Dakota._..__._. 545 791 4, 768 8, 827 
Region IX: 
ee Setehl 2, 656 3, 845 21, 125 41, 813 
EE 2, 338 2, 600 24, 351 28, 935 
Missouri_. wT 3, 030 6, 379 29, 688 70, 023 
Oklahoma.._...___.-- 2, 759 5, 237 29, 452 56, 612 
Region X: 
a) 3, 593 2, 785 38, 680 28, 181 
New Mexico... .._....-. 2, 467 1, 225 26, 558 13, 076 
, a ea 5, 708 7, Dl 56, 424 80, 411 
Region XI: 
Arizona. 2,790 2, 511 32, 651 27, 501 
Colorado 3, 329 2, 725 36, 620 31, 762 
ER EN 2,111 2, 098 25, 092 24, 886 
Montana... .. 3, 632 1, 482 42, 558 19, 331 
Utah 1, 132 1, 676 13, 001 20, 226 
\,. s—amaereqae 2, 574 655 36, 908 7, 233 
Region XII: 
California... ___. 17, 631 20, 081 192, 444 231, 651 
i... oe ms 2, 438 1, 186 33, 088 14, 070 
ROS ORO 5, 081 12, 019 61, 404 
Washington | 5, 793 4, 654 73, 779 53, 801 
Territories: 
pee (5 163 (i) 1, 788 
Hawaii... 125 180 1, 468 2, 248 
STP OR Ge 'b....cuews 6 23, 717 











1 Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of States, although 
such payments are not provided in the interstate benefit-payment plan. 
Social Security Board administrative regions. 
: Excludes Alaska. 


4 Excludes 489 ay ag amounting to $12,863 arising from recalculation of 
benefit amounts 

5 Data not reported. 

* Includes 2,067 weeks amounting to $23,658 for Rhode Island and 5 weeks 
fom ope to $59 for Colorado as liable States for which break-down by agent 

tate was not re ° 
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highly influenced by administrative factors. The 
estimated number of benefit recipients for weeks 
ended within the month for all jurisdictions except 
Alaska indicated that an average of 877,000 claim- 
ants received benefits in January. Four States— 
California, Illinois, New York, and Pennsyl- 
yania—accounted for 44 percent of the total. A 
special tabulation for the single week in which 
the largest number of weeks of unemployment 
were compensated disclosed that there were over 
1 million such weeks. 

Claimants receiving first payments during Jan- 
uary numbered 453,100, the largest volume since 
August 1939. For States with comparable data, 
the total number of such claimants was 55 percent 
greater than in December, with increases reported 
throughout the country. Minnesota reported the 
largest increase, an expansion of 3% times the 
volume for the previous month; the number of 
first-payment recipients more than doubled in 
11 other States. In only 6 of the 44 States re- 
porting larger numbers of first-payment recipients 
were the increases less than 25 percent. Fewer 
first payments than in the previous month were 
reported only by Hawaii, Maine, Nevada, and 
New Hampshire. Excluding Alaska, the number 
of claimants exhausting benefit rights increased 
about 24 percent from December to a total of 
236,500. Twenty-one of the 44 States indicating 
a greater number of benefit exhaustions reported 
increases of 33 percent or more; Ohio, Rhode 
Island, and Wyoming showed the most marked 
increases. For the country as a whole, the num- 
ber of claimants receiving first payments was 
almost double the number of claimants exhausting 
benefit rights. Since most States began benefit 
payments in January of 1938 or 1939, the month 
of January marks the beginning of new benefit 
years for many claimants, with the result that 
first payments in the early months of each calen- 
dar year exceed benefit exhaustions. 

With the exclusion of Alaska, 161,500 weeks 
of unemployment were compensated on interstate 
claims in January. A majority of the Middle 
Atlantic, Southern, Midwestern agricultural, and 
Pacific Coast States reported more man-weeks of 
unemployment compensated on interstate claims 
received as agent States than as liable States. 
On the other hand, New York, the majority of 
the States in New England, and the Midwestern 
industrial, Southwestern, and Western States re- 
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ceived more interstate claims as liable States. 
Three large industrial States—New York, Michi- 
gan, and Illinois—and four Western States—New 
Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, and Nevada—com- 
pensated about twice the number of weeks of 
unemployment as liable States as were represented 
by claims received as agent States. In compensa- 
tion for these weeks of unemployment, $1.8 
million in benefits was paid to workers who filed 
claims in States other than those in which they 
earned wages in covered employment. 


Placement Activities 


As employment opportunities were further 
restricted during January, another decline in the 
volume of placements made by the public employ- 
ment offices was recorded. Out of a total of more 
than 220,000 complete placements, 195,600 were 
in private jobs. The reduction in private place- 


Chart II.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, July 1937—January 1940 
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ments in January was entirely due to the 32- 
percent decline in placements in temporary 
private jobs, since regular private placements 
registered a 6-percent increase over December. 
Despite the decrease of 17 percent from December 
in private placements, the volume far exceeded 
that for any previous January in the history of 
the employment service. The number of private 
placements was more than 50 percent higher than 
in January 1939 and more than double the number 
of such placements in the corresponding month of 
1938. 

Declines in private placements were general. 
Of the States reporting decreases, more than half 
had decreases of 15 percent or more. Of the 9 
States which showed a gain in private placements 
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during January, the most pronounced increase— 
74 percent—was in Hawaii. Despite the wide- 
spread character of the decreases from December, 
only three States—Montana, New Hampshire, 
and West Virginia—did not show an increase 





In 11 
States the volume of private placements made in 
January 1940 was more than double the number 
of such placements made in the corresponding 
month last year. 


over the corresponding month of 1939. 


Table 7.— Activities of public employment services for men and women, by regions and States, January 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 23, 1940] 




































































Men Women 

Complete placements Complete placements 
ee eee omte Private Applica- | Active file Private | Applica. | Active 
tions re- | as of Jan. tions re- | 5 yg 
Total Publie ceived 31, 1940 Total Public | ceived 1940 

Total (over 1 Total (over 1 

month) month) 
0 ES ae eee 2 114,153 | 291,000 | 41,992 (723, 063 |1, 153, 903 | ? 4, 535, 754 | 3 106, 037 » 104, 525 | 50,328 | 21,512 | 436, 303 |? 1, 485, 790 
2, 197 1, 656 952 541 17, 657 65, 302 1, 821 1, 811 1, 103 10 8, 624 | 29, 056 
817 686 424 131 8, 458 26, 569 404 492 410 2 2, 636 8, 744 
1, 865 1, 422 1,020 443 28, 288 121, 691 1, 859 1,815 1, 350 44 16,382 73,417 
lL, 1, 090 812 5, 651 14, 994 424 391 296 33 1, 970 | 6, 617 

® ® ® 6, 240 ® © ® ® ® 4, 542 | *) 
206 275 93 21 2,714 13, 304 295 292 170 3 1, 133 | 4, 507 
7, 556 6, 380 3,388 | 1,176 | 140,716 420, 279 11, 883 11, 854 6, 057 29 66,570 | 182, 268 
253 249 143 4 4, 380 10, 392 551 550 197 1/ 1,491) 4, 067 
2, 782 2, 220 1, 525 562 | 43, 246 193, 087 5, 647 5, 516 3, 328 131 24,789 93,721 
4, 101 3, 207 2, 278 804 97, 636 330, 421 5, 533 5, 486 3, 436 47 83, 865 | 102, 201 
903 895 310 ry 9, 197 25, 559 2, 217 2, 214 94 3 4,707} 12,755 
1, 730 1,424 672 306 24, 853 53, 847 1, 136 1, 136 649 0 7, 592 16, 432 
2, 796 1, 875 749 921 22, 151 67, 905 2, 234 2, 264 1,313 20 8,559 | 30,005 
1, 999 1, 471 945 528 19, 333 45, 751 1, 783 1, 773 1, 149 10| 6,733; 15,887 
785 721 480 64 20, 454 64, 700 1,171 1, 162 619 ai 4,366 | 123% 
794 673 3s7| 121 | 17,327 67, 148 782 782 510 o| 4362 14” 
3, 807 3, 475 2, 203 332 60,063 173, 686 3, 525 3, 503 2, 382 22 18, 559 45, 916 
4, 608 4, 340 2, 366 268 64, 146 204, 876 5,771 5,72 3, 125 48 21, 059 63, 879 
5, 673 5, 026 2, 309 647 39, 004 148, 674 6, 595 6, 555 3, 626 40 18,603 | 52,900 
2, 296 2, 232 1, 221 64 31, 745 144, 723 3, 543 3, 523 2, 028 20 12, 629 41, 617 
2, 551 1,828 779 723 24, 165 124, 965 2, 354 2, 282 1, 404 72 10, 142 29, 832 
1,839 1, 565 1,018 274 18, 871 124, 241 1, 219 1, 215 SO 4 4,831; 212 
2, 007 1, 451 1, 080 556 11, 305 53, 1,892 1, 883 1, 508 9 4, 547 19, 164 
3, 704 2,973 979 731 15, 399 142, 708 1, 975 1, 958 1, 257 17 6, 606 7, 726 
1, 888 703 347 | 1,185 15, 300 63, 429 782 775 601 7 3, 306 12, 708 
1, 473 7380 402 693 7, 358 77, 564 628 622 469 6 2,154 | 21,981 
1,612 1,081 617 531 8, 676 101, 635 2,010 2,001 1, 382 9 5,041 | 34,416 
3, 042 2, 106 537 936 17, 377 78, 064 2, 208 1, 981 833 317 6, 680 23, 177 
1, 432 1, 132 640 300 23, 662 110, 303 1, 946 1, 931 1, 075 15 8,901 | 32,025 
ebraska 1,012 608 158 404 7, 404 41, 092 535 519 324 16 2, 382 9, M41 
345 315 166 30 5, 176 21, 973 639 632 302 7 1, 562 5, 548 
a De 337 288 8&3 49 3, 707 24, 606 3 396 164 3 1, 260 | 6, 925 
TE 1, 149 854 258 295 9, 744 50, 403 1, 151 1, 125 785 26 2, 979 11, 912 
St itihbanirikecncacesa 1,410 1, 170 238 240 16, 353 37, 916 1,024 1,011 494 13 4, 306 8, 427 
TT 2, 560 2, 366 1, 023 194 43, 242 141, 881 2, 823 2, 803 1, 808 20 13, 054 45, 550 
—— {RESY ACRES 1, S41 1,012 165 529 20, 277 77, 074 1, 455 1, 439 566 16 5, 472 | 15, 193 
Louisiana... 1,63} 1,311 876 19, 251 85,602} 2073) 2064| 1,430 9] 5,806) 19,436 
New Mexico................ 620 456 280 164 4, 247 31, 700 414 406 240 8 1, 001 | 5, 948 
— 16, 840 13, 983 2,519 | 2,857 42, 886 220, 479 9, 464 9, 439 4,314 25 16, 231 68, 099 
ee 2, 376 2, 028 1, 320 348 7, 840 20, 853 874 771 416 103 1, 636 | 4, 387 
Colorado................-.-. 1, 187 1, 038 325 149 | 14, 268 53, 690 1, 032 1, 015 539 | 17| 4,457 11, 935 
AT 410 374 119 36 6, 071 15, 298 5 512 301 5 1, 158 1, 740 
TTT 453 272 180 181 5, 405 27, 218 183 181 115 2 972 5, 542 
> 481 333 34 148 8, 977 20, 572 598 591 135 7 2, 160 4, 227 
— 276 “4 24 182 3, 165 9, 071 134 129 48 5 759 1,911 
Region XII: 

a 7, 857 6, 361 2,849 | 1,496 92, 086 427, 431 7, 248 7, 205 3, 938 43 38, 908 156, 587 
ST 566 475 221 2, 657 6, 229 288 283 96 5 596 1, 416 
Sitccccscecssesccceses 2, 674 2, 000 987 674 16, 204 40, 408 1, 195 1, 162 426 33 3,897 9, 196 
— Riabasthedeaces 3, 121 2, 317 1, 224 804 17, 449 102, 909 1, 381 1, 191 675 190 5, 402 24, 500 
eee 304 56 | 338 740 2, 623 “4 35 13| 29) 111 a7 
Nd ccincinnsttingatnceanne 679 443 193 236 1, 292 7, 302 128 | 126 64 2 716 2, 551 








1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 3 Excludes Rhode Island. 3 Data not reported. 
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More than 34,000 supplemental placements were 
made during January, an increase of nearly 10 
percent over the number made in January 1939. 
These placements represent jobs in which the 
public employment offices assisted materially in 
locating jobs for workers but did not perform 


Table 8.— Activities of public employment services for 
veterans, by regions and States, January 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 23, 1940] 





Complete placements 









































| Appli- | Active 
Region ' and State entnas = an ef 
Pri- re- an. 3i, 
| Total | vate Public | ceived 1940 
| 
Total... ....-| 28,100 | 25,618 | 22,482 59, 880 | 2 259, 329 
ni: 
Connecticut Sous | 270 103 167 1,117 4, 505 
Maine 7 36 40 539 1, 574 
Massachusetts ‘ 109 87 22 | 1,386 7, 204 
New Hampshire 102 65 37 344 966 
Rhode Island | & (*) ® 296 @) 
——— ‘ | 18 15 3 115 865 
n j 
New York. ; 388 | 308 80 | 4,225 16, 807 
Region III: 
Delaware 21 | 21 0 284 662 
New Jersey 157 114 43 1,750 8, 222 
Pennsylvania 278 | 182 | 4,777 17, 227 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia R5 69 16 683 2, 196 
Maryland 109 79 30 1, 386 3,173 
North Carolina 1% 77 49 739 2, 430 
Virginia RA 58 2 573 1, 699 
West Virginia 4) 41 5| 997 3, 838 
Region V: 
Kentucky 52 | 43 | 9 853 3, 547 
Michigan 283 263 | 20 3, 981 11, 591 
Ohio 349 308 | 41 | 3,853 12, 082 
Region VI: 
Tilinois 777 280 | 497 1,048 5, 872 
Indiana 128 120 w 1, 721 10, 511 
Wisconsin 156 77 79 | 1,818 . 924 
Region VII: 
Alabama 88 83 5 767 5, 331 
Florida 74 | 55 19 | 652 3, 300 
Georgia 155 133 | 22 | 528 | 5, 744 
Missicsippi 51 | 21 30 440 | 1, 750 
South Carolina. __. 59 31 28 7 | 3, 434 
Tennessee 98 60 38 417 5, 044 
Region VIII: 
Iowa a 406 | 303) 103) 1,256 5, 963 
Minnesota 122 4 2 | 1,453 | 9, 801 
Nebraska | 42) 42) 441] 2.386 
North Dakota 18 | 16 | 2 222 1, 270 
South Dakota | 2] 5 | 179; 1a 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 70 51 | 19 | 574 2, 991 
Kansas 121 | 4 27 | 967 2, 516 
Missouri... 217 | 206 11 2,997 | 9, 405 
Oklahoma . 181 | 126 55 1, 224 6, 314 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 68 55 13 693 3, 274 
New Mexico yt) 14 | 6 340 1, 995 
Texas... 5 818 662 156 1,712 9,117 
Region XT: 
Arizona 134 | 122 12 482 1, 336 
Colorado 75 | 64 11 861 3, 534 
Idaho RR 71 17 386 729 
Montana 32 21 11 381 1, 867 
Utah 60 6 54 555 1, 380 
Wyoming... .. 21 5 16; 233 | 646 
Region XIT: | | 
California 712} 560| 152] 6,235| 32,630 
Nevada 57 | 50 7 185 453 
Oregon 360 143 217 | 1,093 | 2, 796 
Washington : 197 | 136 | 61 883 | 7, 055 
Territories: 
Alaska 40 4 | 36 | 7 195 
Hawaii . x 31 22 9 | 368 





! Social Security Board administrative regions. 
? Excludes Rhode Island. 
? Data not reported. 
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all the steps of making a complete placement, 

The 1.6 million applications for work received 
at public employment offices during January was 
the largest number received in any month since 


Chart III.—Comparison of out-of-State initial claims 
received as liable and forwarded as agent State, 
October-December 1939 


° 





ILLINOIS 

NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 
MICHIGAN 
TEXAS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA 
NEW JERSEY 
FLORIDA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CONNECTICUT 
OHIO 

KANSAS 
MINNESOTA 
VIRGINIA 
ARIZONA 
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1OWA 

NORTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 
WASHINGTON 
INDIANA 
GEORGIA 
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WYOMING 
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COLORADO 
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NEW MEXICO 
ALASKA 
MAINE 

UTAH 
KENTUCKY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
VERMONT 
DELAWARE 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
HAWAII 

D. C. 


@MBRECEIVED AS LIABLE STATE 
t District of Columbia accepts no out-of-State claims as liable State. 
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“ THOUSANDS OF CLAIMS 
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FORWARDED AS AGENT STATE 











Table 9.—Number of out-of-State initial ' claims received as liable State and forwarded as agent State,? October-December 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 9, 1940] 
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Total.........................| 84,608 |1,312 
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July 1935. This volume represented an increase 
of 23 percent over December and of nearly 13 
percent over January 1939. As a result of the 
marked increase in applications and the reduction 
in placements, the active file of persons registered 
as job seekers with the employment offices rose to 
6 million, an increase of 5.5 percent over the num- 
ber registered at the end of December 1939. 
Despite this increase, there were 1.4 million 
fewer persons registered as job seekers with the 
public employment offices than in January 1939. 
Private placements of men numbered 91,000, a 
decrease of nearly 14 percent from December, 
while placements of women totaled 104,500, a 
decline of more than 19 percent from the pre- 
ceding month. With employment declines ac- 
centuated somewhat by the loss of temporary 
jobs in holiday trade, approximately 1.2 million 
job applications were received from men and 
436,000 from women. Reflecting the decline in 
the number of placements and the increase in the 
volume of applications, the active file of men and 
women increased 6 percent and 3 percent to 4.5 
million and 1.5 million, respectively. 
$F Placement activities for veterans also showed 
trends similar to those for all placement activities. 
Veterans were placed in 8,100 jobs with more than 
5,600 of the placements in private employment. 
Applications rose 18 percent from December 1939, 
totaling almost 60,000 this month. At the end 
of the month the active file of veterans showed a 
6-percent increase from the end of December, 
raising the number of registered veterans to 
259,300. 


Out-of-State Claims, October-December 1939 
Out-of-State initial claims received during the 





fourth quarter of 1939 by all States, except the 
District of Columbia, numbered 84,609, as shown 
in table 9. All except a few of the State agencies 
participated in the 12-percent increase over the 
preceding quarter. Every State forwarded initial] 
claims to California, Illinois, and Michigan; New 
York received such claims from all State agencies 
except South Dakota. Thirty States received 
liable claims from at least 40 States, and nearly 
every State received initial claims from more than 
half the States. As in the July-September 
quarter, Delaware, Hawaii, and Vermont received 
liable claims from the smallest number of juris- 
dictions. Illinois, with 6,431 initial claims re- 
ceived as a liable State, reported the largest vol- 
ume of receipts for the second successive quarter, 
representing 8 percent of the total out-of-State 
initial claims. The next largest volumes of 
claims received as liable State were reported by 
California and New York, where receipts increased 
21 and 30 percent, respectively, and amounted to 
more than 5,000 claims each. 

The patterns displayed in previous quarters 
continued through this quarter. Records indicate 
that most initial claims forwarded to a liable 
State came from nearby jurisdictions. The bulk 
of out-of-State claims received by Alaska and 
Hawaii was forwarded from Washington and 
California, respectively. In this quarter, Cali- 
fornia as an agent State received twice as many 
claims as it did as a liable State and remained the 
largest single agent for out-of-State claims to a 
group of widely scattered States. Receipts of 
out-of-State initial claims by California, Lllinois, 
Michigan, and New York accounted for 25 percent 
of all claims received as liable States, in contrast 
to 30 percent in the third quarter. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE * 


In the 5 weeks ended February 2, 1940, 181,585 
unemployment claims were received from railroad 
workers (table 10). The increase in claims re- 
ceipts which began in the middle of November and 
brought the claims load in December to the level 
of the early months of operation continued in 
January, reaching a peak in the week ended 
January 26. A slight reduction in the claims load 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Rail- 
road Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board. 


occurred in the last week of the month. The 
average number of claims received per week in 
January was more than 36,000, exceeding by 
about 28 percent the average weekly volume in 
December, the month of highest receipts in 1939. 
The claims series indicates that unemployment 
among eligible workers in the industry increased 
from an average of about 57,000 in the second half 
of November and the first half of December to an 
average of about 73,000 in the second half of 
December and the first half of January 1940. 


Social Security 




















Table 10.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights and claims re- 
ceived, certificates of waiting-period credit issued, 
and benefit payments certified, June 1939-January 
1940 




















Certif- Benefit payments 
: certified 
Period — re- = 
| ceived ceived puled Num-| Total Aver- 
credit| ber | amount - = 
| issued 
Cumulative through! | 





Feb. 2, 1940.. .|178, 633/829, 526) 152, 837/519, 465) $7, 783, 578) $14.98 





Cumulative through| _ | 
Dec. 29, 1939! 159, 734/647, 941) 130, 257|385, 450) 5, 767, 508 14. 96 


Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, Br a oe 
1940... 18, 890) 181, 585) 22, 580|134, 015| 2,016,070) 15. 04 














Week ended: | 
™’ _..| 4,904) 33,556) 4,190] 21,738) 328,775) 15.12 
Jan. 12 _| 5,192) 37,897] 5,220) 20,956) 443,047) 14.79 
Jan. 19 | 4,055) 36,270) 4, 250] 27,020) 405,501) 15.01 
Jan. 26... 2,849) 38,160) 4,982) 27,603) 418,190) 15.10 
Feb. 2... 1,899) 35,603) 3,911) 27,509 420,467) 15.23 





Weekly averages vies 
Period ended Sept. 1, 
1939 ? ‘ 





sad real 8, 158 12,838} 191,372) 14.91 
2, 457/# 27, 961) 3, 735) 21,737) 317,340) 14.60 
223| 21,223) 2,061) 15,658) 233,302) 14.90 
Oct. 28-Dee. 1 253)? 20,412) 2,750] 14,175, 217,466) 15.34 
Dec. 2-Dec. 29 ? 284) 28,447, 4,964/918,783| 284,403) # 15.15 
Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, 

1940 Seid 780) 36, 317) 4, 516) 26, 803) 403, 214) 15. 04 





Sept. 2-Sept. 29 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27 


bd 





-eN 


~ 





1 For weekly figures for period through Dec. 29, 1939, see the Bulletin, 
peounty 1940, p. 47, table 15, and the reference given in footnote 1 to that 
table. 

* Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averages for period ended Sept. 1, 
1939, is as follows: for os 11 (June 16-Sept. 1); for claims and certif- 
leates of waiting-period credit, 9 (July 1-Sept. 1); for benefit payments, 7 
(July 16-Sept. 1). 

3 Revised. 


This increase in unemployment, like the compa- 
rable increase from November to December, 
probably reflects in large part the seasonal lay-offs 


of maintenance-of-way workers. According to 
the compilation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for class I railroads, 10,321 or about 50 
percent of the reduction in employment from the 
middle of December to the middle of January 
occurred in the maintenance-of-way-and-struc- 
tures group. 

Until the middle of January the number of ap- 
plications for certificates of benefit rights, re- 
ceived from eligible employees who became un- 
employed for the first time since the beginning 
of unemployment insurance operation, was at the 
relatively high level established in December. A 
noticeable drop in the receipt of such applications, 
however, occurred in the week ended January 19. 
The reduction continued in the following 2 weeks 
so that by the end of the month current receipts 
were even smaller than in the second half of 
September and in October 1939, when unemploy- 
ment among eligible workers in the railroad in- 
dustry was at its lowest point. This decline in 
the number of new registrants foreshadows a 
probable reduction in the claims load in February. 

The total number of benefit certifications in 
January was greater than in any preceding month. 
In the 5-week period ended February 2 the num- 
ber of such certifications was 134,015, or an aver- 
age of 26,803 per week. The average for January 
is about 43 percent above the average for Decem- 
ber, while the average of claims receipts in 
January was only 28 percent above the December 
figure. This difference is explained in part by 


Table 11.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and average 
number of compensable days of unemployment per benefit certification, for claims with continuous unem- 
ployment and claims with intermittent unemployment, July-December 1939! 

















| | 
Certifications with 15 days of Certifications with 8 to 14 days of 
| All certifications unemployment ! unemployment ? 
Period 
> Average | Average | Percent of P Average : Average Average 
Average | Average F Average 
benede | dal, | number ot | eal, | benef | pall, | ‘denem | daly, | nambet of 
payment | pe payment payment pen 
| amount | sable days tions amount amount | sable days 
a i | — 
July 16-Sept. 1 $14.91 $2. 31 6. 45 57.7 $18. 49 $2. 31 $9. 97 $2. 31 4.32 
Sept. 2-Sept. 29 | 14. 60 | 32.31 26. 30 55.9 18. 51 2.31 9. 50 2. 30 4.13 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27 14. 90 | 2.29 | 6. 48 58. 5 18. 31 2. 29 9.92 2. 20 4.34 
Oct. 28-Dec. 1 } 15. 34 2. 26 | 6.72 63. 2 18.15 2. 27 10. 19 2. 25 4. 51 
pac yy 15. 15 | 2. 23 6. 82 65.5 17. 76 2. 22 10. 35 2. 26 4.58 
eek endec: | 
Dec. 8__.. ial . 15. 56 2. 25 6.92 67.1 17.91 2. 24 10. 66 2. 26 4.72 
Dec. 15 wl 14. 82 2. 24 6. 62 61.1 17. 68 2. 21 10. 15 2. 28 4.45 
Dec. 22_. , 15. 16 | 2.23 6. 92 67.1 17. 68 2. 21 10. 69 2. 26 4.73 
Dec. 29... vitidelisedl 15.01 | 2. 21 6. 81 66. 4 17. 60 2. 20 9. 90 2. 23 444 























1 All data qnsept average benefit payment for all certifications are based on 
20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each regional office. 
For weekly figures for all certifications in September, October, and Novem- 
ber, see earlier issues of this table. The last 5 columns appear for the first 
time in this issue 

+ Claims applying to periods of 15 consecutive days are certified for benefits 
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for each day of unemployment in excess of 7; the benefit certifications on 
claims with 15 days of unemployment cover therefore 8 days, and other 
benefit certifications from 1 to 7 days. Daily benefit amounts, determined 
by | earnings, vary from $1.75 to $3.00. 

evised. 
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the fact that in December a larger proportion of 
claims received was submitted by employees who 
had not previously served the waiting period re- 
quired by law; therefore, the proportion of claims 
certified for benefit payments in December was 
smaller than in January. 


Table 12.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State 
of residence of beneficiary, Dec. 2-29, 1939 ' 











State Number | Amount 
pee ee ee 75,130 | $1,137,973 
EE ee eee ee en ae 998 13, 933 
Pt hisiambtbmdiccrcnttudaatedeeddagteaseatedl 248 3, 449 
EEE EE ae ee RE (NEE! 1, 064 17, 129 
ER eae Se 3, 738 62, 302 
SN ee a a ae eae aa 1, 692 26, 683 
SE tiaiats patinnndosciccosdesssencdiucsaund 253 4, 162 
SL a a 51 633 
District of Columbia. ...................-......--.-- 147 2, 198 
nti iets onneienmmngacingeientntimediit 1, 388 19, 215 
ET Libhiteh ibaa pantabcdcanksesdasdatnaandibies 1,064 15, 309 
EE a A a a 415 6, 786 
EES ST SEE ae 7, 061 106, 028 
Thi iadingeiacceddannsesdenbetebantaeee 1 24, 515 
EE ee ae a ae 725 40, 380 
oa RNR TT Lost} SIT 
ete eaeaveerevenenerserenersoreeoone=~ 1, 281 16, 468 
aiid ierinnnnmmeneinnmnatmininneanls 1, 038 16, 398 
SR Te I 218 3, 430 
A ann 942 13, 830 
EES ee 1, 646 25, 301 
ENE NE HOES: SIE 4, 057 62, 439 
FE ER ET a aE Se PS 14, 651 
Missourl Oe ER RNG RS TEE ee 3,171 47, 765 
EES ES A Ree 917 14, 041 
ES EA Ea a a a eR 1, 590 24, 459 
ht th eencnacmemenntibedantiitaencoen 203 3, 162 
aia... a iuiiececouianens 162 2, 338 
ES Se a a: 1,246 19, 184 
ea ss caiedsedndbomenanns 198 2, 997 
ES AS Se ee ee 6, 610 100, 048 
TS eM 765 11, 897 
A aE ae 1, 261 19, 667 
LE a a 37, 817 
ed os auebensabenetisadia 1 = ~ = 
A A a 3, 996 55, 331 
A a a aa aE 66 a 
SE i AS aa 375 5, 642 
tte nainnciicigntntiininnengebnnat 562 8, 822 
EEE SL ET 1, 342 18, 901 
DEC SR, — Aaa eae 3, 981 50, 048 
ES EET A a ea 755 12, 591 
EEN eae a a a aa = RS pad 
iD atieiintiimearasensepaimaaneuleuanme 1, 555 23, 947 
West ESE eR Ses CER 734 12, 556 
ARES Le OP 2, 350 34, 416 
TT inna naan tibababbnenesnedineoateoe 542 8, 953 
Outside continental United States_.................- 512 7, 444 











Of the 134,015 benefit certifications in the 
January weeks, 24,054 or nearly 18 percent were 
for initial payments in the benefit year and 4,253 
for last payments to claimants who exhausted 
their rights in the current benefit year. The 
number of open benefit accounts for the current 





benefit year was therefore increased by 19,801, 
from 101,023 as of December 29 to 120,824 by 
February 2, 1940. 

Benefit certifications in the January weeks 
amounted to $2.0 million or an average of $15.04 
per certification. This average is about 1 percent 
below the average per benefit certification in De- 
cember which was in turn 1 percent below the 
November average. The reduction in average 
benefit payment in December was the effect of 
an increase in the proportion of beneficiaries with 
lower daily benefit amounts and with continu- 
ous unemployment in the half month to which 
the certification applies. As shown in table 2, 
which has been recast in this issue to give separate 
figures for claims with continuous unemployment 
and for claims with intermittent unemployment, 
the relative increase in the low-wage beneficiaries 
who were continuously unemployed began in Oc- 
tober and continued in November and December. 
This change in the composition of the beneficiary 
group is related to the normal seasonal lay-off of 
maintenance-of-way employees beginning in Octo- 
ber and the reemployment of maintenance-of- 
equipment workers which was particularly marked 
in October. Since the benefit for a half month is 
a product of the daily benefit amount and the 
number of days of unemployment in excess of 7, 
an increase in the proportion of certifications with 
low daily benefit amounts reduces the average 
benefit per certification while an increase in the 
proportion of certifications for half months with 
15 days of unemployment increases the average 
benefit per certification. The small decline in the 
average benefit in December was the net result of 
a decrease in the average daily benefit amount 
almost entirely offset by an increase in the aver- 
age number of compensable days per certification. 
There is reason to believe that the reduction in 
average benefit in January is attributable to a 
different cause, namely, a slight decline in the pro- 
portion of claimants with continuous unemploy- 
ment in the 15-day registration period. 

In table 3 the number of benefit certifications 
and the amount of benefits for the 4-week period 
ended December 29 are shown by State of resi- 
dence of beneficiary. The figures are calculated 
from a tabulation of the 20-percent sample of 
certifications. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1940 


In January total expenditures in the continental 
United States for all public assistance and earn- 
ings under Federal work programs amounted to 
$270.2 million—a decrease of about 1.2 percent 
from the December level. The data on expendi- 
tures exclude all costs of administering the pro- 
grams and of materials, equipment, and supplies 
required for the operation of work projects. For 
January it is estimated that total payments for 
assistance and earnings benefited 6.4 million house- 
holds, including 18.4 million persons. The esti- 
mated numbers of households and persons were 
2.9 and 4.1 percent higher, respectively, than in 
the preceding month. 

From December to January aggregate expendi- 
tures for general relief moved upward 9.5 percent 


to $42.4 million. Total obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
amounted to $50.6 million or 4.1 percent more 
than in December. The January increases in 
total payments for general relief and the special 
types of public assistance reflect to some extent 
a change in reporting, which is described in the 
detailed discussion of these programs. In each 
instance, however, this change accounts for a 
minor part of the increase. Subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration 
rose 16.5 percent in January, but the total volume 
of such payments is extremely small in relation 
to total assistance and earnings. 

January was the first month of a new enrollment 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-January 1940 (see table 1) 
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period in the Civilian Conservation Corps; both 
total earnings and the average number of enrollees 
increased 10.2 percent from December. With the 
exception of earnings under the out-of-school 
work program (formerly ‘“‘work projects”) of the 
National Youth Administration, which increased 
7.1 percent, all other types of earnings declined 
from December to January. Earnings under the 
student work program (formerly “student aid’’) 
of the NYA amounted to 3.6 percent less than in 
December. Total earnings on projects operated 
by the Work Projects Administration moved 
downward for the first time since September. 





Such earnings decreased 1.5 percent from De- 
cember to $106.0 million, while the average weekly 
number of persons employed on WPA-operated 
projects increased 4.7 percent to 2.1 million. 
Earnings and employment on WPA-financed 
projects operated by other Federal agencies were 
9.5 and 4.3 percent lower, respectively, than in 
December. The total amount earned on other 
Federal work and construction projects declined 
19.8 percent to $37.4 million—the lowest level of 
such earnings since March 1939. The average 
weekly number of persons employed on these 
projects decreased 20.6 percent in January. 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1938-January 1940 ' 
















































































{In thousands] 
Obligations incurred? for—| Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
All public ‘i | 
assistance ry National Youth Ad- | Work Projects Admin- 
end earnings ened ministration’ =| istration * Ota 
persons ba too 
Year and month emplo Special types 4 , by the Farm! Civitian cake 
under Fed- | of pu relief Administra- |, COnserva- Projects Projects | construc 
eral work | assistance ! tion ¢ tion Corps*| Student Out-of- | cnerated | operated | tion nro}. 
programs work (school work Both by other rok 
program | program vrs Federal ects 
| — 
1938 total_............ $3, 487, 183 $508, 981 $476, 202 $22, 587 $230, 318 $19, 598 $41, 560 | $1,722,277 | $28, heed $437, 101 
237, 244 40, 103 46, 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 93, 060 30, 985 
245, 819 40, 573 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 28, 159 
263, 215 41, 234 47, 471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 | 28, 912 
273, 945 41, 478 41,113 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131, 419 34, 278 
283, 620 41, 740 37, 337 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3, 075 137, 916 40, 976 
294, 349 41, 825 36, 747 1, 756 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 068 45, 644 
298, 991 42, 423 35, 999 1, 291 19, 848 0 3, 701 151, 416 | 4, 203 40, 020 
307, 208 42, 815 36, 244 1,117 334 6 3, 903 163, 378 | 4, 621 34, 790 
312, 263 43, 264 35, 406 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 164, 910 4,749 | 39, 795 
320, 296 43, 762 34, 934 1, 492 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 171, 162 4, 939 37, 632 
325, 584 44, 368 36, 476 1, 703 20, 514 2, 408 4, 193 172, 257 | 4,971 38, 604 
324, 651 45, 347 40, 865 2, 262 19, 252 2,417 4, 400 167, 906 | 4, 086 37, 216 
3, 404, 342 565, 969 481, 721 19, 050 230, 513 22, 644 51, 510 1, 508, 411 56, 652 557, 872 
316, 251 RQ» 43, 678 2, 391 20, 642 2, 266 4,347 155, 843 4, 763 36, 423 
310, 088 46, 191 45, 028 2, 327 689 2, 457 4,472 150, 290 4, 476 34, 158 
318, 467 369 46, 587 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4,451 157, 707 | 4, XS8 35, 424 
309, 345 46, 198 41,277 2, 242 19, 974 2, 404 4, 318 146, 340 | 6,117 40, 385 
308, 034 46, 155 39, 237 1, 687 20, 432 2, 404 4, 236 140, 645 7, 333 45, 765 
304, 521 47, 075 37, 052 1,264 18, 637 1, 935 3, 993 133, 132 7, 465 53, 948 
279, 130 47, 529 36, 271 828 19, 317 (1) 2, 561 119, 559 | 2, 553 50, 512 
276, 566 47, 767 38, 241 1, 211 19, 372 5 4, 145 - = 3, 477 54, 232 
258, 248 47, 947 38, 655 846, 17, 097 306 4, 222 436 | 3, 564 56, 126 
268, 523 47, 900 38, 711 876 19, 308 2, 340 4, 437 on 104 3, 8&2 52, 965 
271, 716 48, 272 38, 259 1, 156 19, 321 2, 046 4, 850 101, 532 | 4, 038 | 51, 342 
273, 452 48, 668 38, 724 1,710 17, 621 2, 955 5,428 107, 658 | 4, 006 46, 502 
| | | 
27,25 | 20,043 | 42, 396 | 1, 902 | 19, 427 | 2,848 | 5,815 | 106,007 | 3, 707 37, 390 
' See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 52-53, for information for 1933-37. of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 
Figuescotate cost of administration and of of materials, equipment, and other for July-October, tod $66.25 for subsequent months. This average amount is 
items incident to jon of work programs. Figures are partly estimated based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, 
and subject to shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
? Beginning January 1940, ining cost of peptetthe and burial other items. 
+ Payments to the enectalt from » eS , and local funds in States ’F for January 1938—June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Statistics, 
administering the blic 4. -t 3 b Social Security for subsequent months from the NYA; represent earnings during al! pay-roll 


pete ended during m | 


Act and from State and yo yey 3 in States not participating under 
the act. Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 


‘ ; the FSA; soppeaens net emcuat clon emergency grant vouchers persons employed on projects financed from WPA funds and cover all pay- 
certified to cases and value of commodities distributed by the FSA during roll joo ended d g month. 
month. from the B urea of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
5 Zigzes inchntocarntngn ef persons certified on in need of veliat end coral Public Er Employment; re: at earnings on other work and construction 
of all other persons ee on work and construct: Log ty jects financed in who from Federal funds and cover al! pay- 
bp or in part i or funds. Ficures for ti for the C ude earnings Pll periods ended ended ome Ltt period ended on 15th of specified month. 
than $500. 


enrolled persons 
6 Figures Ptimated b by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
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General Relief 


For January it is estimated that $42.4 million 
was expended in the continental United States for 
the assistance of 1.7 million general relief cases. 
These aggregate figures, which include estimates 
for 8 States, are not strictly comparable in content 
with those published for previous months, because 
of a change in reporting procedure that became 
effective in January. 

Monthly data for general relief and the special 
types of public assistance have hitherto excluded 
cases receiving assistance only in the form of 


hospitalization and/or burial and total payments 
for hospitalization and burials from funds pro- 
vided for these types of assistance. Beginning in 
January, such cases and payments are included in 
the data on recipients and obligations. Two 
major considerations have contributed to this 
change: (1) the desirability of attaining uni- 
formity in the content of the data submitted by 
State agencies on different report forms of the 
Division of Public Assistance Research, and (2) 
the fact that, under the general relief programs in 
some States, payments for hospitalization and bur- 
ials comprise a sizable proportion of total payments. 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1938-January 1940 ' 


{In thousands] 












































Estimated undu- Recipients of special ty of y 
plicated total ? Poublic phew won _ | Cases for Persons employed under Federal work programs ¢ 
Poe eS SE ES which 
| subsist- ; ‘ 
Aid to depend- Cases | ence pay- National Youth Work Projects 
ent children receiv- ments Administration * | Administration * ther 
Year and month Persons Ola- Gee ee ing were cer-| Civil- Federal 
| Sones in | age | Aid general | tified by ian work and 
| “holds | ‘ hese | assist- to the | relief * | the Farm) Conser-| c+ .gent | OUt-f- | projects | Prolects | construc- 
ouse- | ‘ance | Fam- | Chil- | lind Security | vation |" vor, | School | oorated | (Perated | tion proj- 
holds | es | Gee Adminis-| Corps’| 77, work the by other | "ects It 
tration § a pfo- WPA ‘ederal 
| g gram agencies 
1938 | 
January 5, 77 234 578 57 1, 893 108 285 310 146 1, 801 334 
February 6, 089 241 595 59 1, 996 119 278 320 152 2,001 |. 316 
March _. 6, 480 247 610 60 1, 904 126 262 327 155 2,319 337 
April.___. 6, 578 252 622 60 1,815 117 262 334 159 2, 538 391 
May.. 6, 686 256 630 62 1, 606 112 257 329 179 2, 638 487 
June 6, 684 258 638 62 1, 648 93 245 219 209 2, 741 ‘Al 
July 6, 636 260 640 63 1, 610 7 284 0 215 2,912 460 
August 6, 772 265 651 4 1, 581 62 290 2 219 3, 037 338 
September 6, 812 268 659 65 1, 526 69 268 49 221 3, 120 365 
October 7, 074 271 664 65 1, 497 79 291 322 220 3, 192 377 
November 7, 162 274 67 66 1, 518 89 293 364 230 3, 239 377 
December 7, 156 280 684 7 1, 631 115 275 372 240 3, 066 369 
1939 
January | 7,131 ‘7 700 7 1, 772 126 295 372 237 2, 928 RS 352 
February | 7,371 296 717 67 1, 844 123 296 382 242 2, 905 85 342 
March 7,177 298 72 67 1, 851 127 259 380 236 2,917 86 350 
April | 6,987 | 296 714 68 1, 724 114 285 384 228 2, 676 110 392 
May | 6,808 | 299 721 65 1, 644 87 292 372 225 2, 507 130 439 
June | 6,605 311 748 68 1, 568 69 266 214 2, 436 133 488 
July 6, 250 312 750 69 1, 539 46 288 (4) 7 2, 235 44 491 
August 6, 033 313 751 69 1, 583 72 289 1 211 1,908 59 496 
September 5, 766 313 753 69 1, 670 50 255 7 225 1, 654 61 492 
October 5, 996 314 752 69 1, 633 50 288 354 238 1, 802 65 475 
November 4, 098 314 753 70 1, 565 65 292 421 261 1, 877 69 452 
December 6, 189 315 7600; 70| 1,563 97 266 433 295| 2.040 69 402 
1940 } 
January 6,368 | 18,300| 1,923| 325 783 70 | 1,680 107 293 | 436 322 2, 136 66 319 
| | 


























1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 54-55, for information for 1933-37. 

Figures exclude administrative emolapeen. Figures are partly estimated 

and subject to revision 

Be ee by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
oard. 

+ Includes recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance in States 
administering these programs under the Social Security Act and recipients 
of similar types of assistance in States not participating under the act. Be- 
ginning January 1940, includes recipients of hospitalization and/or burial 


only. 

‘ Beginning January 1940, includes cases receiving hospitalization and/or 
burial only. 

§ Figures from the FS A; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities distributed by 
the FSA during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per case is certified 
per month. 

* Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
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employed on work and construction pro ects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 

’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 

rsons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 

ndian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

* Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Sta- 
tistics, for subsequent months from the NYA; represent number of differ- 
ent persons employed during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
wee “ persons employed during month on projects financed from 

yPA funds. 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of ns 
employed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in 
part — Federal funds during mouthly period ended on 15th of specified 
month. 

1! Less than 500 persons. 
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Although payments for hospitalization and bur- 
ials account for a substantial share of total expend- 
itures from general relief funds in some States, the 
national data are not greatly affected by the addi- 
tion of such payments. Of the $40.1 million spent 
for general relief in the 41 States reporting 





adequate data for January, slightly less than 
$800,000 represented payments for hospitalization 
and burials. 

For the States in which payments for hospi- 
talization and/or burials were made in January, 
comparisons with December 1939 and January 


Table 3.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, January 1940! 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 25, 1940] 












































Percentage change ? from— 
Amount of 
State Number of | obliga ns | Smoust | December 1999in— | January 1999 in— 
relief ——, or | per case 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for continental United States ¢_...................- 1, 680, 000 CS EEE fae 
Total for 41 States reporting adequate data............... 1, 554, 696 40, 078, 792 | ESE: ST A SE 
2, 338 22, 362 9. 56 +2.4 +6. 4 —14.5 —12.8 
2, 886 41, 258 14. 30 +3.5 +6.3 —22.7 —21.7 
3, 768 18, 328 4. 86 —.8 —.8 —2.8 —19 
§ 160, 534 § 5, 033, 304 31.35 +7.7 +9.3 +29.0 +30.6 
15, 598 243, 140 15. 50 +6.1 +8.2 —14.6 —21.6 
20, 145 548, 705 27.%4 +7.6 +6.4 —17.3 —15.0 
1, 832 37, 764 20. 61 +114 +10.8 —2%.2 —26.6 
1, 987 52, 151 26. 25 +12.8 +11.9 +23. 5 +21.9 
8, 717 60, 243 6.91 —14.0 —8.7 +11.0 +13.9 
7, 493 37, 419 4.99 +14.4 +13.8 +2.3 —19,2 
2, 232 32, 064 14. 37 +44 +2.2 ® 
172, 533 4, 342, 644 25.17 +5.9 +4.7 —9.6 —4.8 
56, 753 865, 800 15. 26 +15.7 +H. 2 —11.1 —4.2 
37, 099 737, 250 19. 87 ® ® ® (®) 
29, 122 424, 001 14. 56 +2.0 +3.2 +27.5 +14.7 
9, 871 161, 541 16. 37 +111 +11.7 +19. 1 +47.5 
12, 038 327, 569 27.21 ® +3.0 (*) —3.9 
9, 728 218, 044 22. 41 +6.3 +4.7 (*) ® 
73, 730 2, 175, 464 29. 51 +1.0 +.4 (*) +.3 
68, 307 1, 507, 381 23. 39 ® +14.7 —11.8 —7.6 
42, 155 1, 147, 497 27.22 +.9 +9.8 —12.3 —10.0 
1, 601 9, 095 6.06 ® ® ® ® 
35. 965 461,076 12.82 +43. 5 +40. 6 —3.1 +9.8 
5, 744 100, 881 17. 56 ® +15.0 ® —33.0 
12, 472 164, 505 13. 20 +19.9 +11.4 +5.3 +3.3 
911 19, 080 20.94 ® Q +15.9 +35.4 
2, 100 15, 590 7.42 (® (® (® 
276, 367 10, 285, 366 37.14 +3.9 +5.9 —8.6 —10.2 
7, 855 47,022 5.99 +22. 5 +18.9 +30.0 +38.0 
5, 330 99, 888 18. 74 +1.2 +11.1 —2.3 —%.1 
i ahihihannnbedhinemncedstntmintsadidatitnaanndsnennncinedan iin 7113, 231 7 2,003, 719 17.70 +20.3 +32.0 +17.1 +10.9 
12, 039 193, 569 16. 08 +5.7 .3 —14.3 | —8.9 
226, 657 6, 369, 401 28. 10 ® —1.3 (®) —13.0 
2,010 18, 238 9.07 8.0 —6.7 —27.9 | —32.9 
6, 309 141, 839 22. 48 6 +12.6 +650.8 | +75.65 
3, 291 78, 301 23.79 +18.6 +26.4 —6.7 | —14.6 
8, 895 92, 191 10. 36 +4.0 +5.3 —11.1 —9.9 
a suenenhisticnncecrccnsccaseecaunvensecstncescetass #24, 349 #349, 936 14. 37 +2.7 +9.9 m | —21.6 
Cnn tilt hiememonngedundnndateanmiatesiionssaaaltin 16, 552 170, 788 10.32 +35. 4 +23.3 —26.0 | —30.9 
iit ninidnenemncomanasddbiiimaninnetbinginnnncnéeniien 52, 396 1, 320, 474 25. 20 ® +7.9 (®) +7.8 
Mi iichdctimebnitananonaunensiamhiidabbncninencaccens 1, 866 33, 814 18. 12 +17.8 +24.5 —34.2 | —42.2 
Total for 8 States for which figures are estimated *....__. 125, 500 et ee Ses en Se 
7,400 AER SS 
8, 100 RE SS: BARE 
57, 800 RT ET CEE ECR SREP EIT 
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assistance in kind, and medical and 

1 From State and local funds. Excludes cost of administration; of ma- 
terials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work-relief 
gen fee ty 

’ puted only where comparable data are available for December and 

< Partly estimated. 


5 Hospitalization and burial amounting 


number of cases receiving these services only is not available. 
* Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
? Medical care amounting to $54,621 not included, because number of cases 

not available. 
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1939 are shown in table 3 only in those instances 
in which it was possible to revise the data for the 
earlier months to include cases receiving hospitali- 
zation and/or burial only and total payments for 
these purposes. 

From December to January there was a general 
upward movement in expenditures for general 
relief. Of the 37 States for which it is possible to 
compare total obligations in January with the total 
for December, there were 33 which reported 
increased expenditures in the latter month. In 
Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Vermont, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming the increases ranged from 23.3 to 
40.6 percent. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


In January there were a number of significant 
developments affecting State programs for old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind. With the beginning of the new 
year, the provisions for making Federal grants to 
States with approved plans were liberalized for 
each program, in accordance with the amendments 
to the Social Security Act enacted last August. 
Effective January 1, the ratio of Federal participa- 
tion in paymenis for aid to dependent children was 
increased from one-third to one-half. No change 
was made in the maximum amount of aid to de- 
pendent children toward which the Federal 
Government contributes; this maximum continues 
to be $18 a month for the first child and $12 a 
month for each additional child aided in the same 
home. Also effective January 1, the maximum 
monthly payment for old-age assistance or aid to 
the blind toward which the Federal Government 
contributes one-half was increased from $30 to $40. 

As originally enacted, the Social Security Act 
permitted the approval of State plans for old-age 
assistance which imposed a minimum age re- 
quirement of not more than 70 years until January 
1, 1940, and of 65 years thereafter. In January 
reductions in the age limit from 70 to 65 years 
became effective in Missouri, New Hampshire, 
and Pennsylvania, the only remaining States in 
which a 70-year minimum was still in effect at 
the end of 1939. 

During January a State plan for aid to the blind 
submitted by Rhode Island was approved by the 
Social Security Board, thereby increasing to 43 
the number of jurisdictions with approved plans 
for this type of assistance. Assistance to the 
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needy aged is administered under approved plans 
in all 51 jurisdictions eligible for Federal grants, 
and aid to dependent children is administered 
under the Social Security Act in 42 jurisdictions. 

January data for the special types of public 
assistance are affected only to a slight extent by 
the change in reporting which has been discussed 
in connection with the general relief program. 
The inclusion of data on hospitalization and burials 
does not affect the figures for most of the State 
programs for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind, because in most 
instances funds for the special types of public 
assistance are not used to pay for these services. 
In January, for example, only 21 of the 51 juris- 
dictions with approved plans for old-age assistance 
reported payments for hospitalization and/or 
burial of recipients. Obligations were incurred 
for these purposes in only 6 of the 42 jurisdictions 
with approved plans for aid to dependent children 
and in only 10 of the 43 jurisdictions with approved 
plans for aid to the blind. Moreover, in prac- 
tically all instances in which funds for the special 
types of public assistance are expended for hospi- 
talization and/or burial, payments for these services 
to recipients comprise an extremely small share 
of total assistance payments. 

For those States that made payments for hos- 
pitalization and/or burials in January 1940, the 
percentage changes in recipients and obligations 
from December 1939 and January 1939 are based 
on figures for the earlier months that have been 
revised to include recipients of hospitalization 
and/or burial only and expenditures for these 
purposes. 

In January total obligations incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients of the three special types of 
public assistance in the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii amounted to 
$50.7 million. Included in this aggregate sum 
are payments made under State plans approved 
by the Social Security Board and payments made 
under State laws without financial participation 
by the Federal Government. The data on pay- 
ments exclude all costs of administering the pro- 
grams. 

All but about 2 percent of total payments for 
the special types of public assistance in January 
was expended in States participating under the 
Social Security Act. Of the $49.7 million paid 
to recipients in States administering these types 
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of assistance under approved plans, $38.6 million 
was paid to 1.9 million recipients of old-age 
assistance, $10.1 million was received by 312,000 
families for the assistance of 754,000 dependent 
children, and $1.1 million was paid to 46,100 
blind persons. 

Assistance payments totaling somewhat more 
than $1 million were paid to recipients of aid to 
the blind and to families with dependent children 
in States in which programs for these groups are 
operated without Federal financial participation. 
Payments to 24,100 blind persons in Illinois, 
Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania amounted to 
$680,000. The balance—$341,000—was received 
by 14,200 families in behalf of 32,700 dependent 
children in Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Nevada, South Dakota, and Texas. 

Total obligations incurred for the special types 
of public assistance in all jurisdictions rose 4.1 
percent from December to January. As com- 
pared with the aggregate expenditure in January 





1939, total payments in January of this year were 
greater by $4.8 million or 10.3 percent. Payments 
for aid to dependent children showed the greatest 
expansion with a gain of 12.5 percent. Obliga- 
tions incurred for old-age assistance totaled 10.0 
percent more in January of this year than in the 
same month of 1939, and the amount expended for 
aid to the blind was 5.7 percent larger. 


Old-Age Assistance 


From December to January the total number of 
recipients of old-age assistance in the 51 jurisdic- 
tions with approved plans increased less than 1 
percent, but the total amount of obligations in- 
curred for payments to these recipients rose 3.5 
percent. Most of the States reported small per- 
centage changes in both the number aided and 
the volume of assistance. 

In Pennsylvania the number of recipients in- 
creased 14.2 percent, and the total amount of 
obligations incurred rose 15.2 percent from De- 


Table 4.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by month s 
January 1938January 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 15, 1940] 















































Number of recipients Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients # 
| 
Year and month Aid to dependent children ? } 
Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age | Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance blind m assistance | ent children? | blind 

Families Children 
CA OS: ee loans $494, 794,002 | $300, 402,044 | $93,427,024 | $10, O64, 124 
ei tncmimencneeds 1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 505 36, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 | 808, 420 
a 1, 625, 539 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 7, 222, 237 | 844, 488 
a 1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 | 871, 060 
A a pbbeuacacocesssesesnuccecocece 1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 123 32, 115, 413 7, 530,714 875, 996 
Se eR 1, 680, 052 240, 079 504, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 | 882, 652 
ER TS 1, 659, 205 243, 422 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 | 904, 456 
July_._... 1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 578 7, 671, 460 | 928, 283 
St ininbiistnntdentawseows 1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 41, 885, 425 32, 065, 264 7, 978, 814 | 941, 347 
Septem ber-_ 1, 733, 999 254, 839 628, 755 41, 002 42, 336, 124 33, 309, 172 8, 071, 316 | 955, 636 
Se ae 1, 638, 457 257, 415 633, 703 41,449 40, 236, 686 31, 131, 171 8, 188, 402 | 967, 113 
_ i Sa 1, 764, 569 261, 115 641, 681 42, 256 43, 437, 354 34, 031, 996 8, 422, 218 | 983, 140 
Sewcecscocecccceccccccccs 1, 779, 292 266, 222 654, 260 42, 938 44, 412,734 34, 792, 347 8, 618, 854 | 1, 001, 533 
ia ieee ME SS SS J es ass 554, 873, 202 431, 226, 821 111, 214, 075 | 12, 432, 396 
Ee 1, 790, 055 273, 688 670, 046 43, 355 44, 968, 632 058, 8, 900, 364 1, 009, 634 
SS ANNE 1, 802, 296 282, 108 686, 532 43, 740 45, 250, 812 35, 173, 297 9, 067, 631 1, 018, 884 
| 8 SE 1, 815, 913 234, 262 689, 946 43, 968 45, 439, 154 35, 242, 039 9, 173, 347 1, 023, 768 
(--- we 1, 832, 516 282, 009 683, 888 44, 240 45, 277, 750 35, 352, 534 8, 899, 963 1, 025, 253 
—_ SS 1, 835, 000 235, 692 601, 663 44, 160 45, 238, 427 35, 248, 765 8, 968, 947 1, 020, 715 
0 EEE Se 1, 844, 976 207, 344 717, 990 44, 579 46, 160, 636 35, 850, 981 9, 278, 766 1, 030, 889 
SEE, 1, 861, 004 298, 908 720, 971 44, 910 46, 612, 048 36, 247, 753 9, 328, 858 1, 085, 437 
0 See 1, 874, 721 299, 326 721, 374 45, 277 46, 834, 196 36, 439, 564 9, 353, 503 1, 041, 129 
ES 1, 888, 015 300, 107 723, 057 45, 329 47, 023, 499 36, 572, 556 9, 406, 794 1, 044, 149 
i iniedcinubstnbascocentcee 1, 897, 092 300, 458 722, 929 45, 458 46, 973, 245 36, 388, 695 9, 533, 063 1, 051, 487 
echt le ntesinceccneanes 1, 906, 644 300, 465 723, 928 45, 630 47, 347, 270 36, 692, 390 9, 595, 299 1, 059, 581 
ee ee 1, 911, 961 302, 125 730, 793 45, 876 47, 738, 623 36, 959, 613 9, 707, 540 1, 071, 470 

1940 - 

Ge icmsesdbidacbbboccsabcecese 1, 925, 957 311, 600 753, 705 46, 087 49, 713, 399 38, 555, 194 10, 077, 381 1, 080, 824 











1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936- 
December 1937. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible 
under State laws for which no Federal funds may be expended and pa nts 
to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from F funds. 


Figures are excluded for States not administering Federal funds. 
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? Includes estimates for Hawaii for January~-May 1938. 
? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration, 
and, prior to January 1940, of hospitalization and burials. 
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cember. In January, the minimum age required 
as a condition of eligibility for old-age assistance 
in Pennsylvania was lowered from 70 to 65 years. 
Many of those added to the old-age assistance 
rolls in Pennsylvania in January were formerly 
assisted under the State’s general relief program. 

Georgia reported increases of 17.1 percent in 
the number receiving assistance and 16.2 percent 
in total payments. This expansion was made pos- 
sible by the availability of additional State funds 
for the three special types of public assistance for 
the remainder of the present fiscal year. 

In Colorado and California the numbers on the 
rolls were practically unchanged, but in each of 
these States there was a large percentage increase 
in the total volume of payments. Total obliga- 
tions in Colorado were 28.7 percent above the 
December level, and total payments in California 
were 15.9 percent higher. These upward changes 
are attributable in part to the increase in the maxi- 
mum monthly payment toward which the Federal 
Government contributes, since a substantial pro- 
portion of the total number of recipients in each of 
these States are approved for monthly payments of 
more than $30. 

In Nebraska the total sum expended for old-age 
assistance was 20.4 percent larger in January, 
although there was practically no change in the 
number aided. During January the public- 
assistance agency in Nebraska received an addi- 
tional appropriation for the balance of the current 
biennial period. In New Hampshire, where the 
age limit was reduced from 70 to 65 years in 
January, there were increases of 5.2 percent in the 
number of recipients and 3.8 percent in total 
obligations. 

Missouri reported a decline of 12.1 percent in 
the total volume of assistance from December to 
January, although the number on the rolls in that 
State increased slightly. In January the mini- 
mum age required for eligibility for old-age assist- 
ance in Missouri was lowered from 70 to 65 years, 
and a horizontal reduction was applied to all pay- 
ments to make it possible to care for the antici- 
pated increase in case load within the limits of 
existing appropriations from State funds for the 
current biennium. 

In South Carolina, where the sum appropriated 
from State funds for the special types of public 
assistance in the present fiscal year is smaller than 
that supplied by the State in the previous period, 
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Chart II.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in Stutes with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, January 
1940 


NUMBER PER 1,000 
AGED POPULATION 





5! STATES 
OKLAHOMA 
UTAH 
COLORADO 
ARIZONA 
TEXAS 
MONTANA 


WASHINGTON 
TENNESSEE 
CALIFORNIA 
ILLINOIS 
NEBRASKA 
NEW MEXICO 
MICHIGAN 
OHIO 

MISSOURI 
MASSACHUSETTS 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1OWA 
KENTUCKY 
OREGON 
MISSISSIPPI 
ARKANSAS 
INDIANA 
WISCONSIN 
KANSAS 

WEST VIRGINIA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
MARYLAND 
ALABAMA 
MAINE 

RHODE ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
CONNECTICUT 
PENNSYLVANIA 
VERMONT 
DELAWARE 

NEW JERSEY 
VIRGINIA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
0.¢. 























there were further declines in January. ‘The num- 
ber of recipients decreased 7.7 percent, and total 
payments dropped 7.4 percent. Since June 1939— 
the last month of the previous fiscal period—the 
number aided in South Carolina had declined 22.2 
percent, and total obligations had decreased 23.9 
percent. 

All 51 jurisdictions made payments under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board in January 
1939 and January 1940. In January 1940 the 
total number of recipients was 7.6 percent higher 
than a year earlier, and the total amount of obliga- 
tions incurred was 9.1 percent greater. Total pay- 
ments to recipients were at least 20.0 percent 
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Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia the declines from January 1939 ranged from 
11.8 to 32.0 percent. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


The total numbers of families and children re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children in the 42 juris- 
dictions with approved plans increased 3.2 and 3.1 
percent, respectively, from December to January, 
and the total amount of payments to these re- 
cipients rose 3.7 percent. For the most part, the 
States reported small percentage changes in these 
items. In several States, however, there were 
marked expansions in total obligations or in both 
the numbers aided and the volume of assistance. 

In Tennessee the numbers of families and chil- 
dren were 37.9 and 34.2 percent larger, respec- 
tively, than in December, and total obligations 
amounted to 37.6 percent more. These increases 
reflect the addition to the assistance rolls of 
families that had previously been approved for 
aid and had been retained on a waiting list pend- 
ing the availability of additional funds. 

Marked increases in families, children, and pay- 
ments were recorded for Michigan, where a large 
number of families formerly in receipt of mothers’ 
pensions supplied by the counties were transferred 
to the State program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. The number of families assisted increased 
25.3 percent, the number of children 22.5 percent, 
and total expenditures 24.9 percent. 

The program for aid to dependent children in 
Virginia continued to expand at a substantial rate 
in January, with the increases from December 
levels amounting to about 16 percent for each 
item. In Georgia the numbers of families and 
children increased 9.1 and 6.8 percent, respec- 
tively, and total payments to recipients rose 8.0 
percent. 

In Missouri and Nebraska the total volume of 
assistance was about 22 percent greater than in 
December, although in each of these States the 
numbers of families and children aided were only 
about 1 percent higher. The increased expendi- 
ture in Missouri was attributable principally to 
the higher ratio of Federal participation which 
became applicable to the program for aid to de- 
pendent children in January. This factor prob- 
ably contributed to the expansion in total obliga- 
tions in Nebraska as well, although in that State 
further impetus to a rise in payments was sup- 
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Chart III.—Number of children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, January 1940 

NUMBER PER | ,000 
CHILDREN UNDER I6 
° 10 20 30 40 50 60 
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plied by an additional appropriation from State 
funds. 

The total sum expended for assistance in Ala- 
bama was 12.6 percent greater in January, where- 
as the numbers of families and children were only 
about 2 percent higher. In addition, there were 
increases of 4 to 6 percent in one or more items 
from December to January in Colorado, Hawaii, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and Utah. 

The retrenchment that has been evident in the 
program for aid to dependent children in South 
Carolina since June of last year was continued in 
January with marked declines of 18.4 percent in 
the number of families, 17.5 percent in the num- 
ber of children, and 16.7 percent in total pay- 
ments. As in the program for old-age assistance, 
these declines reflect the influence of a reduction 
in the amount of State funds appropriated for the 
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special types of public assistance during the pres- _respectively, and total obligations had declined 
ent fiscal year. From June to January the num- 34.3 percent. 

bers of families and children aided in South Each of the 42 jurisdictions making payments 
Carolina had decreased 34.1 and 32.6 percent, under approved plans in January 1940 also made 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by 
regions and States, January 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 15, 1940] 






























































Percentage change from— Number 
re oy —_——_ ss of recipi- 
pien ents per 
pa Average December 1939 in— January 1939 in— - 
ae ae esti- 
Region! and State a | eee | mated 
bt ad family amber a p , amie of | popula 
recip’ moun recipients Amount | tion 
Families | Children | 'e¢iPients * of obli- _| of obli- | under 16 
gations gations | years? 
Families | Children Families | Children 
311,690 | 753, 705 |$10, 077, 381 +3.2 +3.1 43.7) +139) 4125/ 4122 25 
1,440| 3,642 34,823} 38. +1.0 +.8 +1.3 +8.7 45.6) +10.1 | 15 
11,202 | ¢28,787| 682.354| 60.43) +1.0 +8/ -10| +169| +229] +99) 1% 
612 1, 603 26, 108 42. 66 +3.0 +3.2 +.7 +79. 5 +76. 7 +95.9 | 12 
1,170 3,172 54, 035 46. 18 +.3 +.3 —.1 +111 +10.9 +8.7 18 
1,420 15, 319 31.39 +10 +1.6 +3.0 +20. +19.6 +41.3 14 
36, 435 72,025 | 1,784,176 48. 97 +.2 +.2 +.2 +3.5 +2.6 +3.8 | 2 
502 | 41,294 15, 835 31. 54 +.4 +2.3 +.5 +7.0) +185 | +100 +19 
10, 803 23,723 325, 536 30. 13 +.4 +.3 +.7 —4.4 —5.6 3.0 | 21 
30, 997 70, 918 1, 107, 322 35.72 +2.5 +2.3 +3.2 +50.5 +42.1 +51 7 24 
goo | = 2, 692 33,900 | 37.37 | =,4 -1.3} -1.9} -14.7] -20.5) 21 
7, 331 19, 813 232, 757 31.75 +.9 +1.1 +.5 —6.1 —6.0 —5.9 | 4 
8,380 | 21,459 131, 532 15. 70 +3.1 +2.9 +5.9 +8.0 +1.9 +10.7 17 
2, 090 6, 762 43, 125 20. 63 +16.5| +16.3 +15.6 | +149.7| 4127.8 | +139.0 8 
7, 290 20, 562 148, 579 20. 38 (*) —.2 +2.5 +20.3 +17.0 +14.5 32 
16,618 | 441,817 619, 287 37.27 +25.3 22.5| +249 +31.9 +43.9 +21.6 432 
10, 002 | 4 28, 060 375, 853 37. 58 —.7 —-10 —3.4 —8.3 —10.0 —13.8 ‘16 
17, 111 35, 210 475, 116 27.77 +.2 +.4 +.3 +10.6 +8.6 +12.0 38 
12,053 | * 27,616 465, 125 38. 59 +.9 +.8 +1.0 +10.7 +8.3 +12.5 *31 
5, 543 16, 344 999 14. 25 +18 +23 +12.6 +.3 —.3 +13.9 16 
74,034 | 7 10, 488 7 83, 790 20.77 ( —.5 () +71.7 +67.5| +103.6 22 
3, 885 10, 140 78, 407 20. 18 +9.1 +6.8 +8.0 —15.7 —17.7 —19.0 10 
3, 145 9, 395 50, 847 16.17 —18.4 -17.5 —16.7 —%4.7 23.3 —15.6 14 
13,324 | 34,451 245, 178 18. 40 +37.9| 434.2] 437.6 +34.5| +29.5 +343 37 
8, 357 | 420, 169 293, 195 35. 08 +15 +14 +1.4 +210} +157] +182 ‘28 
95,245 | °11, 837 * 165, 797 31. 61 +.7 +.8 +21.7 +118 +10.8 +35. 1 31 
2, 267 46,3 71, 622 31. 59 +.4 +.6 +.5 +2.1 +17.8 +15.9 427 
4, 051 11, 025 32, 8.12 +1.0 +13 +1.2 +16 +1.1 +1.3 16 
6, 138 13, 880 175, 212 28. 55 +.4 +.6 +11 +27.2 +20.8| +19.0 27 
9,902 | 23,318 231, 635 23. 39 +.8 +1.4 +22.1 +17.8 +142) —&8 23 
17, 482 40, 261 213, 896 12. 24 +.4 +.4 +.6 +16. 0 +15. 5 +.7 | 49 
12, 048 34, 337 317, 065 26. 32 +2.3 +2,7 +4.0 +19. 5 +17.4 +49. 7 it) 
1,761 5, 136 , 280 25.14 —1.3 —L4 —1.6 +165] +17.9 +55, 2 | 35 
2.482| 69877 79,912} 3220 +.2 +.5 4.2] 415.7 40.8) 413.5 | 54 
5,248 | 12,938 157, 403 29. 99 +4.3 +5.3 +49) +236] +4203 +20. 6 | 4 
2,729 | 46,612 75, 512 27. 67 +11 +1.4 Tis +14 +4.1 +6.6 | 443 
2, 261 5, 445 63, 489 28. 08 +2.4 +3.2 3.0 +5.9 +8. 7 +4,3 | 4 
3, 300 7, 949 113, 236 34.31 —.4 —.2 +49 +11.3 +81) +13.9 45 
714 1, 761 22, 510 31. 53 —.4 —.7 —.5 +17.4 +15.2|) +19.6 26 
14,513 | 435,533| 637,64 | 43.94) 412) 421) 424] 4123] 4101!) 419.7 +26 
1,918 | 14, 449 560 39. 92 +.9 +1.5 +.8 +19.7 +26.0) +225 1017 
4,811 10, 969 143, 654 29. 86 +.3 +.6 +.5| -17.2 —16.3| —15.4 28 
1,000} 3,467| 33,778] 33.48) +31/ 422) 440 471] 43.2) +456 25 
2 a Somer Rowe administrative regions * Decrease of less than 0.1 
1 From State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. *In addition, in * — —— amounting to $17,069 were made 
+ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of from local funds withou Federal partici ion to 947 families in behalf of 2,196 


—s under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiving aid 


4 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. m this source for January also received aid under State plan for aid to 
: Increase of less than 0.1 percent. sendent children approved by the Social Security Board. 
2,817 children 16 years of age and over. Rate 1° Includes 365 chil —y 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
on 1,000 these dren. these children. 
7 Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 
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payments under the Social Security Act in Janu- 
ary 1939. The total numbers of families and 
children assisted in January 1940 were 13.9 and 
12.5 percent greater, respectively, than in the 
same month a year ago, and the total amount 
spent for assistance was 13.2 percent larger. In 
Florida, Louisiana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and Virginia the percentage increase in total 
obligations was at least twice as large as in all 
States combined. Compared with the amounts 
expended in January of last year, a few States 
spent substantially smaller sums in January 1940. 
In the District of Columbia, Georgia, Ohio, South 
Carolina, and Washington the declines ranged 
from 13.8 to 29.5 percent. 


Aid to the Blind 


In January the total number of recipients of 
aid to the blind in the 43 jurisdictions with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board and the 
total amount of obligations incurred for payments 
to these recipients were each 0.5 percent higher 
than in December. Although the Rhode Island 
plan for aid to the blind was not approved until 
January, Federal funds were made available ret- 
roactively to July 1, 1939. Data for Rhode Is- 
land are therefore included in the totals for both 
December and January. 

In practically all the States there were small 
percentage changes in both recipients and pay- 
ments from December to January. The largest 
percentage increases in January were recorded for 
Georgia, where the number assisted increased 8.9 
percent and the total volume of payments rose 
8.7 percent. In Georgia additional State funds 
were made available for the special types of 
public assistance during the last half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. In Arizona, North Dakota, and 
Utah total expenditures for payments to recip- 
ients were 4 or 5 percent higher than in December. 
The number on the rolls increased less than 1 
percent in Arizona and North Dakota and de- 
clined 1.4 percent in Utah. 

The influence of the reduced appropriation from 
State funds in South Carolina also continued to 
be reflected in the program for aid to the blind. 
In January the number receiving assistance 
declined 5.9 percent, and total obligations de- 
creased 6.8 percent. The number of recipients in 
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Chart IV.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,000 
total population in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, January 1940 


NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 





0 50 100 150 
43 STATES 47 
MAINE 146 
FLORIDA 128 
CALIFORNIA 113 
OKLAHOMA 86 
ARIZONA 8I 
INDIANA 71 
WISCONSIN 69 
WYOMING 65 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 64 
KANSAS 63 
WASHINGTON 63 
GOLORADO 60 
IDAHO 58 
OHIO 58 
IOWA 57 
NORTH CAROLINA 57 
TENNESSEE 55 
NEW MEXICO 50 
LOUISIANA 48 
NEBRASKA 48 
OREGON 44 
WEST VIRGINIA 43 
MARYLAND 40 
VERMONT 40 
SOUTH CAROLINA 40 
UTAH 40 
VIRGINIA 37 
GEORGIA 35 
SOUTH DAKOTA 34 
0.¢ 33 
MINNESOTA 33 
MISSISSIPPI 33 
ARKANSAS 32 
MONTANA 31 
MASSACHUSETTS 26 
NEW YORK 2! 
ALABAMA 20 
NORTH DAKOTA 20 
HAWAII 18 
CONNECTICUT 15 
MICHIGAN 15 
NEW JERSEY 15 
RHODE ISLAND 8 














January was 18.9 percent lower than in June 
1939—the last month of the preceding appropri- 
ation period—and the total volume of payments 
was 23.5 percent lower. 

In the 42 jurisdictions making payments under 
approved plans in January 1939 and January 
1940, the total number of recipients was 6.2 
percent larger in January of this year, and the 
total expended for assistance was 6.7 percent 
larger. Total obligations had increased more 
than 30.0 percent from the January 1939 level in 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, 
North Dakota, Vermont, and Virginia. On the 
other hand, in a few States total payments had 
declined substantially. In Florida, Georgia, South 
Dakota, and Tennessee the sums expended were 
from 15.1 to 19.3 percent smaller than a year ago. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, DECEMBER 1939 


Aggregate expenditures for payments to recip- 
ients of public assistance and earnings of persons 
employed under Federal work programs increased 
from November to December in 32 States. Al- 
though total assistance and earnings in the 
country as a whole rose only 0.6 percent in Decem- 
ber, there were 13 States in which total payments 
were at least 5.0 percent higher than in November. 


Decreases of more than 5.0 percent were recorded 
for 5 of the 17 States in which total assistance and 
earnings declined. 

In December larger total amounts were earned 
on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration in 44 States, and larger sums were 
earned on WPA-financed projects operated by 
other Federal agencies in 28 States. Earnings on 


Table 8.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, December 1939 ! 
{In thousands] 





Obligations incurred 


Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 





















































for— 
All public | Subsistence 
assistance payments | r , 
a ana National Youth Work Projects 
oe | — | Administration Administration 
State employed | pe pe | arm Civilian | oo ~—? 
under Fed- | “Ypm® General Security | Conserva- Pr a aoe 
eral work ae relief Adminis- tion | Projects a ph 
programs ence tration Corps Student | Work proj-| operated by other jects 
aid | ects | ny the Bm Dro, 
yPA 
agencies 
Total 2 $273, 454 $48, 668 $38, 7 $1, 710 $17, 621 $2, 955 $5, 428 $107, 658 $4, 096 ? $46, 592 
Alabama. -....-. 4, 235 248 | 21 | 351 492 | 62 127 | 2, 013 23 893 
Arizona. . 1, 199 | 205 | 39 | 2 168 14 18 | 337 59 240 
Arkansas....... 3, 122 147 | 18 6 536 33 122 | 1, 789 35 435 
California 19, 389 | , 360 | 4, 606 104 608 170 263 5,379 282 2, 608 
Colorado.......... 3, 675 | 1, 307 | 184 | 45 167 36 45 1, 199 137 556 
Connecticut.._..... 3, 231 | 530 516 | re) 142 22 59 1, 171 37 804 
Delaware . - . _..- 344 | 44 | 34 (4) 28 4 7 | 136 8 83 
District of Columbia 2, 773 | 123 | 47 |-------2-2-55- 53 18 19 570 168 1, 774 
siandscans 3, 602 | 534 66 | 65 234 34 70 | 1, 647 123 720 
is cusecese 3, 792 | 7 33 | 174 534 68 121 1,910 112 573 
i i 
Idaho. 1, 144 268 31 | 5 | 84 16 | 30 | 534 40 138 
ER 19, 758 3, 152 | 3, 988 7 | 874 166 | 276 | 8, 999 123 2,173 
Indiana. .......-- 6, 947 1, 682 645 | 1 377 81 | 112 | 3, 143 42 864 
a 3, 820 1, 176 57 1 | 209 54 81 | 1, 259 17 448 
Kansas___. 3, 207 693 | 369 72 253 | 58 84 | 1, 250 76 343 
Kentucky- 3, 946 | 401 | 443 9 400 | 53 124 | 1, 875 83 959 
Louisiana. . .....- 4,025 | 763 | 144 | 4) 383 | 50 123 | 1, 596 39 924 
Maine ___ .. 1, 569 | 371 | 272 | 3 | 123 | 14 | 62 | 346 40 339 
Maryland. : 2, 551 | 556 208 1 174 | 29 56 672 131 723 
Massachusetts 13, 434 | 3, 091 1,972 ® 508 | 85 177 4, 990 200 2, 410 
Michigan. . -. 9, 726 | 1, 790 | 1, 387 3 550 112 208 4,812 55 810 
Minnesota. - - 6, 448 | 1, 67 1, 045 7 502 | 66 112 2, 501 57 480 
Mississippi... 3, 227 | 155 | 5 11 | 407 | 44 93 1, 737 34 740 
Missouri. . . . . . 8, 043 1, 769 | 328 13 | 707 | 78 | 213 4, 061 44 828 
Montana... _- 2, 023 285 63 90 | 162 | 20 | 32 618 72 683 
Nebraska. . .. 2, 966 577 125 67 213 | 38 59 1, 350 39 498 
Nevada........ 404 | 64 |} eS. ee 29 2 3 93 uv 189 
New Hampshire 1, 202 | 130 | 191 1 43 | 10 19 358 10 441 
New Jersey - ......- 9, 681 | 958 | 1, 359 | 2 493 | 66 201 3, 954 130 2, 518 
New Mexico... 1, 162 | 103 13 | 39 | 153 | 12 40 642 33 127 
| 
New York... 31, 626 47277} 9,692 | 4} 1,115 305 448 9, 888 220 5, 228 
North Carolina - - . 3, 833 504 | 40 | 19 | 452 | 72 | 161 1, 659 8O 846 
North Dakota. 1, 418 | 232 | 71 | 63 | 204 26 | 54 | 647 23 93 
SA i 15, 376 | 3, 333 | 1, 518 | 3 | 792 | 158 217 | 7, 883 81 1, 391 
Oklahoma....._. 4, 958 1, 483 | ‘64 | 49 592 7 109 | 1, 878 99 607 
Oregon....... 2, 304 | 531 | 170 | 6 146 | 23 38 | 72 41 471 
Pennsylvania 22, 942 3, 162 6, 443 | 4 YS 208 7 7, 872 356 3, 608 
Rhode Island 1, 946 | 185 4206 | () 71 | 14 29 657 31 662 
South Carolina... 3, 082 | 237 | 20 | 17 323 | 41 78 1, 623 as 644 
South Dakota- 1, 724 | 284 | 71 | 273 196 30 58 680 44 88 
Tennessee _. 4, 048 | 606 | 431 8 475 | 62 114 1, 586 38 1,129 
Texas. ....- 8, 028 1, 057 | 101 | 101 1,059 | 154 333 3, 638 200 1, 384 
aa 1, 537 405 | 124 4 79 2B 31 634 50 178 
Vermont. .._. , 473 105 | 62 1 3 u ll 181 29 46 
aa 3, 639 206 78 10 415 | 55 108 925 Lud 1, 648 
Washington... .... 5, 476 | 1, 036 319 | 6 238 | 48 87 1, 501 160 2, 032 
West Virginia. ._._- 3, 005 372 | 108 | 6 309 | 39 117 1, 593 15 447 
Wisconsin... . .. .. .- 6, 776 1, 577 | 1, 153 6 401 | 80 158 2, 827 37 537 
MI oncecescee 565 104 22 | 14 | 4l 6 | 10 163 31 175 
! See footnotes to table 1. 3 Less than $1,000, 
? Includes $2,000 not distributed by States, ‘ Estimated. 
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work projects of the National Youth Administra- 
tion increased in all but 4 States, and payments 
for student aid by that agency rose in about 
three-fifths of the States. With the close of an 
enrollment period at the end of the quarter, 
earnings of persons enrolled in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps declined in all States but one. 
For the third successive month, total earnings of 
persons employed on other Federal work and 
construction projects decreased in a large majority 





of the States. Such earnings were lower jp 
December in 40 States. 

From November to December total obligations 
incurred for payments to recipients of the special 
types of public assistance increased in 40 States, 
and the total expended for general relief moved 
upward in 35 States. Larger amounts of sub- 
sistence payments were certified by the Farm 
Security Administration in about three-fourths of 
the States. 


Table 9.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, December 1939 ' 













































































Recipients aa ae of public iii Persons employed under Federal work programs 
which sub- — - 
Aid to dependent sistence National Youth Work Projects {| 
otis children att. = — Administration Administration | One 
oa general tifled by | Civilian r————| Federal 
Old-age Aid to relief the Farm | Conser- | Projects |Work and 
assistance the blind oy _ aoe Wes Bestoste | oper ated | construc 
‘amilies orps udent or operated | )* | tion 
F Children tration aid projects Dy the | , st; | projects 
PA agencies | 
a 1,908,920 | 315,367 | 760,046 69,860 | 1, 562,684 96,586 | 265, 973 | 432,661 | 205, 205 (2,039, 840 69,350 | 2402, 466 
18, 386 5,444 | 15,972 553 2, 284 23, 966 7,427 | 10, 834 7,389 | 650,174 | 728 9, 358 
7, 772 2,476 6, 842 332 2, 788 3, 162 2, 43 1,907 1, 046 | 5, 821 1, 047 2, 155 
18, 351 4,012 10, 883 652 800 239 8, 090 6, 151 7,318 | 42,132 863 5, 985 
133, 949 14, 336 35, 146 6, 846 149, 103 6, 188 9, 180 19, 584 13,830 | 86,096 3, 924 19, 875 
40, 029 5, 033 12, 284 44 14, 057 2, 238 2, 520 5, 362 2, 334 21, 811 | 2, 28 4, 004 
16, 883 1, 436 3, 300 251 18, 720 2 2, 145 2, 828 2,917 | 18,206 730 6, 156 
2, 563 500 | veeel 1, 645 6 419 509 47| 2383) 132 782 
3, 323 910 2, 703 211 ee 797 1, 637 1, 104 8,509 | 2,222 12, 500 
36, 167 4, 036 10, 543 2, 164 10, 140 3, 950 4, 282 5, 204 4, 500 35, 433 2, 283 8, 272 
22, 783 3, 562 9, 493 999 6, 551 11, 303 8, 058 11, 601 6,649 | 45,477 2, 230 7, 512 
8, 624 2, 699 6, 520 238 2, 138 133 1, 261 2, 328 1,427| 9,697 690 1, 187 
138, 776 37,500 | 417,000 37,700 161, 930 313 13, 186 23, 746 15,085 | 157,939 2, 159 15,714 
66, 058 17, 083 35, 056 2,449 49, 066 48 5, 11, 647 6,319 | 60,365 801 6. 
53,699 | %3,000| 47,000 1, 441 $2, 538 19 3, 148 7, 317 4, 796 23, 615 302 4, 661 
26, 036 6, 115 13, 794 1, 165 28, 231 4, 679 3, 817 9, 660 4,771 25, 325 1, 391 3, 376 
45, 137 249 | ee 34,800 6, 034 9, 051 6, 816 43, 304 1, 614 8, 977 
30, 755 11,775 33, 423 1, 006 8, 883 160 5,775 6, 906 5, 958 35, 305 | 892 9, 837 
13, 977 1, 426 3, 612 1, 247 11, 650 56 1, 856 1, 937 2, 073 6, 682 | 756 4,243 
17, 956 7, 263 19, 590 675 9, 146 27 2, 623 3, 592 3, 636 12, 652 2, 144 5, 844 
82, 119 11, 180 28, 568 1, 167 68, 018 3 7, 667 11, 259 9, 342 83, 818 2, 791 19, 884 
77,476 13, 267 34, 123 739 64, 503 140 8, 207 15, 382 11, 336 87, 120 975 7,27 
66, 140 8, 233 19, 897 880 41, 759 415 7, 578 9, 686 5, 446 45,177 07 4, 629 
19, 872 3104 3 162 656 1, 551 519 6, 144 8, 284 5,832 | 43,074 RAO 10, 956 
78, 723 9, 820 23,006 | 43,655 25, 061 842 10, 677 12, 004 13,217 | 76,757 861 9, 607 
12, 198 2, 209 5, 276 169 4, 516 3, 975 2, 438 3, 086 1, 638 11, 953 1, 222 5, 042 
27, 390 5, 209 11, 743 657 10, 032 4, 368 3, 216 5, 856 3, 539 26, 507 61 5, 412 
2, 256 3135 3 330 210 798 |... oa 435 281 229 1, 656 143 1, 288 
4, 612 504 1, 553 326 7, 620 18 647 1, 158 804 6, 716 157 4, 067 
30, 661 10, 761 23, 646 649 3 56, 100 36 7, 435 9, 707 10, 565 68.157} 1,971 19, 459 
4, 038 1, 784 5, 208 214 1, 952 2, 414 2, 312 1, 908 2, 051 11, 877 | 569 1, 454 
SE 114, 600 36, 375 71, 916 2, 732 266, 028 M4 16, 830 41, 060 20,282 | 150,880 | 3, 441 35, 789 
North Carolina......._. 35, 010 8, 128 20, 847 1,972 6, 414 383 6, 828 9, 589 10, 557 40, 360 | 1, 738 9, 508 
North Dakota.........- 8, 868 2, 258 6, 289 141 5,074 3, 425 3, 081 4, 665 3, 076 13, 14 473 987 
Tl inéneppuscesencsccs 125, 699 10, 074 28, 337 3, 916 94, 161 139 11, 950 21, 868 11, 331 138, 828 | 1, 335 11, 203 
0 Lp ceneineinirdines: 70, 366 17, 416 40, 087 2, 162 513, 500 1, 736 8, 932 13, 173 6, 035 45, 906 2, 125 6, 032 
Piedidisieasanece 20, 775 1,901 4, 401 455 11, 248 217 2, 205 3, 731 2,043 14, 498 678 3, 700 
Pennsylvania........... 78, 374 30, 245 69, 318 12, 689 224, 626 118 14, 813 32, 472 15, 986 142, 762 | 4, 508 28, 507 
Rhode Island ..........- 6, 785 1, 166 3, 162 55 310, 600 4 1,077 1, 833 1, 544 11, 773 | 479 4, 655 
South Carolina. .......- 21, 045 3, 855 11, 387 807 2, 185 R89 4, 883 6, 845 4, 342 37, 780 1, 847 7, 115 
South Dakota_........ 14, 212 1,604 3, 847 232 5, 073 15, 406 2, 956 5, 901 3, 511 14, 383 776 1,018 
Tennessee..........-.... 40,733} 9,663) 25,664| 1,614 2 4, 300 197 | 7,163} 10,570| 7,606 37,972| 874 | 10, 505 
A LE 120, 625 103  f aoe 13, 451 3, 074 15, 991 21, 102 18, 657 88,680 | 4,126 15, 296 
er 13, 875 3,314 7, 063 210 5,778 1, 188 3,914 1, 683 10, 690 | S41 | 1, 08 
cL Ts 5, 588 483 1,397 156 2, 760 15 429 1, 104 554 3, 833 | 567 | 475 
pesinenccccccces 16, 229 1,704 5,814 967 8, 285 248 6, 267 7, 212 6,442 | 21,784 | 3,650| 15,150 
Washington...........- 39, 098 4,799 10, 908 1,028 23, 707 184 4, 354 6, 045 4, 674 25, 608 2, 193 | 12, 273 
West Virginia......_--_- 17,362 | 7,289] 20, 506 814 12; 223 14| 4671| 7,106] 5,627| 32,639 | 290 4, 446 
Wisconsin .............- 49, 652 11, 942 27, 395 2,012 50, 599 137 6, 047 12, 115 8, 244 51, 166 | 681 4, 627 
Wyoming..............- 3, 315 717 1,773 153 1, 531 479 613 774 597 3, 126 | 461 | 1, 522 
1 Bee footnotes to table 2. 4 Includes 19 persons not distributed by States. § Estimated. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, 1938 AND 1939 


treme differences in State populations. Compari- 


State data on expenditures for payments to 
recipients under the various public-assistance and 
Federal work programs during the calendar years 
1938 and 1939 are presented in tables 10 and 11. 
The total sums spent for the various types of 
assistance and earnings in the several States 
cannot readily be compared because of the ex- 


sons of the State data are, therefore, greatly 
facilitated by expressing total expenditures in 
terms of the amount spent perinhabitant (table 12). 

Total expenditures per inhabitant for assistance 
and earnings were higher in 1939 than in 1938 in 
28 States and lower in 21 States. The amounts 


Table 10.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, calendar year 1938 ' 
[In thousands] 





State 


Florida......- 


Louisiana. __. RE PEETE 


Michigan. . .. 

Minnesota. . . .. 
Mississippi... 
Missouri. .... . 
Montana.....-- 
Nebraska... . -- 


New Hampshire... ...... 
BT BO cn ccceccce 
New Mexico... ..... 


New York.......-.-. ' iieanpucnml 
North Carolina. ........ CO 
oe. smietend 






































Ottigations incurred Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
or— 
All public Subsist- 
assistance ence pay- National Youth Work Projects 
a earnings — > Administration Administration Other 
of persons t y 
employed | Special the Farm | Civilian Ra 
under types of | General | Security vation Projects Projects construc 
Federal work; public relief Adminis- Corps | Student | Work e ted operated tion 
programs | assistance tration aid peuheets by the by 7 other projects 
PA agencies ? 
* $3, 487,179 $508, 981 | $476, 202 $22, 587 | $230, 318 $19,598 | $41,558 | $1,722,276 | $28,559 | * $437, 100 
42, 454 2, 808 283 411 6, 298 302 675 19, 254 223 12, 201 
17, 080 2, 677 514 239 1, 970 87 116 6, 283 278 4, 916 
29, 698 2, 302 264 56 7, 081 202 1,073 15, 749 345 2, 625 
220, 794 54, 376 37, 401 894 7, 084 1, 139 1, 426 é 2, 455 40, 671 
44, 385 14,254) 42,044 261 2, 069 276 | 460 17, 718 1, 330 5,972 
41, 393 5, 520 6, 943 5 2, 052 154 | 553 20, 177 445 5, 544 
4, 672 528 437 4 404 19 | 43 1, 969 92 1,177 
24, 058 1, 685 > ee 618 143 | 121 6, 707 550 18, 626 
35, 041 5, 705 663 178 4, 073 222 614 19, 157 324 4, 105 
39, 983 4, 607 557 272 7, 344 426 748 19, 956 740 5, 333 
13, 755 3, 084 4 499 65 880 116 | 211 5, 742 419 2, 739 
251, 003 30, 802 47, 843 60 11, 997 1,096 | 2,712 137, 428 805 18, 260 
93, 183 13, 980 9, 528 21 5, 075 511 | 807 , 300 485 5, 476 
47, 330 12, 435 6, 265 17 3, 398 372 | 398 18, 329 109 6, 007 
36, 948 5, 999 2, 753 1,319 2, 834 454 | 763 18, 288 352 4, 188 
44, 644 3, 924 4 535 22 6, 448 427| 1,158 26, 358 469 5, 303 
40, 012 5, 465 1, 200 73 4, 900 313 | 851 18, 704 151 8, 266 
17, 945 3, 145 3, 158 7 1, 363 88 | 367 | 4, 871 257 4, 681 
26, 565 6, 453 2, 433 10 2, 151 178 | 150 | 7, 954 41 6, 287 
166, 381 30, 195 24, 033 9 7,174 567 | 1,397 | 7, 809 14, 374 
169, 370 20, 624 27, 139 79 6, 509 7 1, 534 101, 242 730 10, 792 
87, 231 17, 908 12, 260 243 5, 725 482 1, 043 , 703 340 6, 525 
30, 008 1, 099 48 128 5, 684 232 | 612 13, 807 217 8, 181 
96, 090 17, 496 4,972 226 9, 023 543| 1, 154 53, 102 511 9, 062 
31, 174 3, 646 1, 193 1, 417 1, 897 156 | 338 13, 304 7 8, 453 
35, 605 6, 502 1, 258 1, 966 2, 929 261 379 17, 166 236 4, 857 
4, 996 661 ee 222 18 28 1, 460 39 2, 449 
16, 386 1, 260 2, 839 11 587 73 | 185 5, 963 113 5, 345 
127, 921 9, 885 21, 678 16 6, 910 419 1, 517 70, 397 1, 232 15, 867 
14, 010 972 14 91 2, 361 89 380 6, 252 196 38, 520 
431, 302 48,701 | 125,675 71 13, 089 1, 906 4, 757 196, 237 1, 985 38, 881 
34, 782 4, 835 417 34 5, 820 423 635 15, 061 462 7, 004 
23, 516 1, 950 1, 211 6, 409 2, 989 204 499 8,117 321 1, 806 
245, 335 35, 999 21, 629 55 9, 926 1, 052 2, 023 163, 184 346 11, 122 
58, 362 15, 170 41,844 71 8, 676 582 1, 270 26, 709 777 4, 263 
26, 577 5, 162 2, 233 30 1, 687 171 198 11, 702 373 5,022 
340, 849 34, 758 76, 226 40 13, 252 1, 309 3, 383 180, 237 1, 420 30, 024 
26, 175 1,936 | 43,220 2 1, 247 86 242 12, 357 93 6, 904 
30, 437 2, 979 340 306 4, 614 276 540 14, 831 728 5, 823 
25, 846 4, 005 825 6, 185 2,717 239 567 8, 044 277 1, 996 
39, 723 5, 780 4334 10 6, 024 399 14, 790 359 11, 334 
86, 153 18,518 | 41,388 115 13, 054 907 1, 519 33, 404 917 16, 240 
17, 345 4, 788 902 23 1, 072 167 261 7, 216 631 2, 284 
7,175 1,022 810 7 401 54 59 8, 636 190 905 
35, 023 207 1, 222 26 5, 546 350 581 10, 354 1, 105 15, 543 
72, 278 12, 448 5, 029 204 3, 347 324 473 31, 045 1, 998 17,411 
38, 542 4, 659 2, 536 x 4, 133 306 769 23, 546 117 2, 469 
87, 657 14, 852 10, 418 713 5, 064 522 1, 184 47, 769 282 6, 854 
8, 763 1,018 331 170 598 37 87 2, 460 149 3,915 























1 See footnotes to table 1. 


1 Figures cover July-December only, because WPA funds were used to 
finance these projects only during the last half of 1938. 
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* Includes $225,000 not distributed by States. 


‘ Estimated. 
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spent per inhabitant were higher in 1939 in a __ per inhabitant either declined or were unchanged 
large majority of the States for the special types _in a majority of the States for earnings on WPA- 
of public assistance, for earnings on Federal work _ operated projects, general relief, earnings of CCC 
and construction projects other than those op- enrollees, and subsistence payments of the Farm 
erated or financed by the Work Projects Admin- Security Administration. Earnings on WPA- 
istration, National Youth Administration, and financed projects operated by other Federal 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and for payments agencies cannot be compared for the two years, 
under the student-aid and work programs of the _ because these projects were financed by the WPA 
NYA. On the other hand, the sums expended for only the last 6 months of 1938. 





Table 11.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, calendar year 1939! 






























































[In thousands] | 
aemenr spon Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
All public Subsist- ~n | 
assistance ense pay National Youth Work Projects 
2 wf ae Administration | Administration | 
State of persons tified by | Other 
employed Special the Farm | Civilian ] ——| Federal 
under types of | General | Security | Conser- | Projects | work and 
Federal work} public relief Adminis- | vation Projects | | orate j | construc- 
programs | assistance tration Corps | Student | Work | operated | by other | __tion 
aid projects ay i. - Federal | Projects 
agencies | 
2 $3, 404, 347 $565, 969 | $481, 721 $19,050 | $230,513 | $22,645 | $51,510 | $1, 508, 413 | * $56, 652 | ¢ $557,873 | 
46,749 2,810 250 wn4 6, 194 435 1, 331 22, 806 392 | 11, 536 
16, 151 3, 354 460 453 2, 152 102 1 4, 908 485 4, 043 
33, 874 1, 687 220 263 6, 350 245 1, 046 18, 915 569 | 4, 580 
231, 280 62, 047 47, 552 045 8, 121 1, 296 1, 931 71, 439 4, 644 | 33, 304 
44, 856 15, 763 2, 347 297 2, 245 24 506 14, 620 1, 843 6, 953 
44, 209 5, 929 6, 878 3 2, 404 167 640 17, 112 709 10, 367 
5, 023 532 444 4 404 27 67 1, 746 130 1, 670 
28, 280 1, 540 SS 675 158 190 7, 034 1, 734 | 16, 435 
41, 961 6, 921 709 164 3, 573 251 709 21, 617 1, 121 6, 896 
44, 275 3, 834 426 474 6, 897 512 1,121 23, 427 1, 204 6, 200 
13, 429 3, 109 5371 50 1,002 127 313 5, 601 649 2, 208 
248, 927 35, 192 48, 433 74 12, 278 1, 277 2, 873 124, 417 1, 362 23, 021 
91, 249 19, 004 8, 325 24 5, 227 1,134 45, 601 825 10, 512 
46, 687 13, 625 6, 207 14 2, 973 429 569 15, 681 254 6, 935 
37, 414 7, 02 3, 445 999 3, 062 479 W34 14, 044 1, 047 4, 932 
49, 270 4, 804 5 534 145 5, 239 439 1, 338 25, 669 1, 309 0,74 
4,717 6, 871 1,234 119 4,915 HOt 1, 246 20, 460 316 9, 101 
18, 764 3,974 2, 760 4 1, 515 113 571 4, 568 406 | 4 
30, 668 6, 699 2, 575 12 2,301 212 381 7,911 2, 120 | 8, 457 
169, 663 34, 767 22, 093 7 7, 158 634 1, 506 75, 820 2, 634 O44 
| 
141, 954 21, 863 17, 836 68 7, 384 865 1,845 77, 008 887 13, 208 
85, 102 19,905 | 12,653 295| 6,065 517 1, 168 36, 647 853 | 6, 998 
3A, 462 1, 785 51 696 5, 089 304 7 16, 419 360 &, 762 | 
06, 246 20, 610 4, 375 869 8, 922 622 1, 307 48, 126 698 10, 627 
27, 486 3, 446 966 1, 335 1, 954 147 325 9, 451 1, 063 | 8, 798 
34, 584 6, 742 1, 405 969 2, 672 230 585 15, 490 529 | 5, 911 
4,790 747 143 (*) 285 18 34 1, 143 69 | 2, 351 
16, 442 1, 521 2, 350 10 565 79 234 5, 102 177 6, 406 
123, 612 11, 051 18, 319 27 6, 722 495 1, 785 58, 631 2, 142 24, 440 
13, 883 1, 033 157 446 1,890 404 6, 442 358 3, 005 
427, 231 54, 240 122, 627 115 14, 641 2, 281 5, 278 163, 551 4, 321 60, 177 
42, 987 5,727 433 81 5, 834 566 1, 157 17, 984 906 10, 208 
18, 380 2, 502 955 2,950 2, 589 218 485 6, 672 520 1, 304 j 
221, 849 37, 627 20, 400 86 10, 928 1, 196 2,125 130, 381 911 18, 195 ' 
60, 640 17, 819 ‘708 427 7, 375 1, 301 24, 921 1, 350 6, 131 
27, 664 6,079 1, 913 86 1, 890 206 307 10, 761 575 5, 846 
328, 320 35, 961 93, 316 63 14, 610 1, 621 3, 252 086 4,124 42, 287 
25, 204 2,117 53,540 3 1,090 111 347 9,454 4 8, 119 
35, 876 3, 169 284 203 4,175 308 933 17, 516 1, 606 7, 682 
20, 978 3, 724 838 3, 516 2, 451 275 567 7, 741 618 1, 248 
45, 572 6, 301 § 321 64 6,012 1, 123 17, 869 586 12, 817 
100, 461 17, 870 1, 384 818 12, 870 1,1% 2, 427 39, 999 2,818 21, 130 
17, 617 4, 757 1, 363 «4 1, 043 1 345 6, 888 795 2, 195 
6, 652 1, 227 779 12 422 69 80 2, 851 351 2 
43, 429 1, 988 ON4 52 5, 303 412 11, 071 1,975 20, 677 
69, 411 12, 454 3, 391 79 3, 494 389 605 23, 599 2, 788 22, 612 
39, 055 4, 702 1, 619 41 3, 865 335 1, 213 21, 357 193 5, 730 
88, 933 17, 673 12, 406 493 5, 088 592 1, 448 41, 052 462 9, 719 | 
8, 030 1,172 378 154 580 4l 114 2, 007 325 3, i 
| 
1 See footnotes to table 1. 4 Includes $27,000 not distributed by States. 
2 Includes $52,000 not distributed by States. 5 Estimated. 
4 Includes $25,000 not distributed by States. * Less than $500. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


Expenditures totaling $93.4 million were made 
in December in 116 urban areas for payments to 
recipients of the special types of public assistance, 
public general relief, and private assistance, and 
for earnings of persons employed on projects 
operated by the Work Projects Administration. 
Excluded from this aggregate amount are all costs 
of administering the various programs and of ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies used in operating 
work projects. Data are not available for the 
urban areas on earnings of persons employed on 
WPA-financed projects operated by other Federal 
agencies and other Federal work and construction 
projects, earnings of persons enrolled in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, or earnings under 
the program of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

The upward movement in total payments for 


public and private assistance and WPA earnings 
which was recorded in October and November was 
evident also in December. The rate of increase— 
1.6 percent—was smaller, however, than in either 
of the 2 preceding months. A further rise in total 
earnings of persons employed on WPA-operated 
projects was responsible for most of the increase 
in aggregate expenditures. In December WPA 
earnings amounted to $46.6 million—3.5 percent 
more than in November. Total obligations in- 
curred for payments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind rose 0.6 percent to $19.3 million. Expendi- 
tures for general relief by public agencies totaled 
$26.3 million—1.6 percent below the November 
level. The total volume of assistance disbursed 
by private agencies increased almost 19 percent, 
but private assistance accounts for a negligible 
proportion of the total expended for assistance and 
WPA earnings in the urban areas. 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-December 1939 
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Of the total sum spent in December, earnings on 
WPA-operated projects represented the largest 
share—49.9 percent. Payments for general relief 
by public agencies comprised 28.1 percent of the 
total, and obligations incurred for the three special 
types of public assistance accounted for 20.7 per- 
cent. Private assistance represented only 1.3 per- 
cent of aggregate payments. 

Total payments in December 1939 can be com- 
pared with the total expended in the same month 
of 1938 for only 105 of the 116 urban areas, since 
WPA earnings for 11 areas represent the amount 
earned on projects operated within the county in 
December 1938 and within the city in December of 
last year. In the 105 areas for which comparable 
data are available, total expenditures for as- 
sistance and WPA earnings amounted to 27.9 per- 
cent less in December 1939 than in the same 
month a year earlier. This decline was attribut- 
able chiefly to a marked reduction of 43.9 percent 
in the total amount earned on WPA-operated 
projects. Aggregate payments for general relief 
by public agencies decreased 3.4 percent from De- 
cember 1938, and the amount spent for assistance 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 urban 
areas, January 1929—December 1939 
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by private agencies also declined. On the other 
hand, obligations incurred for the special types of 
public assistance totaled 9.5 percent more in De- 
cember 1939 than in December 1938. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, December 1939 


[Corrected to Feb. 20, 1940] 




































































= Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from ‘amount 
Type of agency ——— Amount! November 1939 in— | December 1938 # in— 
: r 1 1 
Number Number 
of cases | Mount | ‘of cases | Amount 
—_—-—————-  — - - -_— + oe - 
Total. repacnsengammmited (4) GS SOD eee B46 hive sccscncs —27.9 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Public agencies... ..........-------------0---- — @®— | 692, ann, 747 |... "sro ayitea | 28.1 98.7 98.9 99.0 
Agencies administering: 
General relief *_. aa eee 906, 085 26, 282, 682 —2.5 —1.6 (*) —3.4 23.1 29.1 20.6 
Special types of assistance *........... 702, 125 19, 276, 588 +.4 +.6 +10.4 +9.5 20.7 20.8 13.7 
Old-age assistance................ 558, 318 13, 508, 182 +.4 +.6 +9.7 +8.3 14.5 14.6 9.7 
Aid to dependent children *._. * 120, 471 5, 018, 256 +.3 +.5 +15, 2 +13.5 5.4 5.4 3.4 
Aid to the blind ®................ 23, 336 750, 150 +.5 +.9 +4.7 +5, 2 .8 .8 .6 
Work Projects Administration *_...... (’) 46, 642, 477 ® +3.5 (8) —43.9 49.9 49.0 64.7 
Private agencies #*___. — @) | 01, 218, 488 |. | +188 | | 26 1.3 1.1 1.0 
Nonsectarian agencies (3) 447, 562 dees \ SS SREBES: —7.1 5 4 4 
Jewish agencies. -. (’) 161, 111 +2.3 |. on —4.4 2 A of 
Catholic agencies. _ - (3) 286, 574 +17.3 |.......-.-- —3.0 3 3 3 
Salvation Army-...- ; ae (3) SATE BeSccnnas +100.5 |............ | +45. 6 1 (4) (4) 
Other private agencies. -................. (#) | 4 | ae |) Se a —4.8 2 2 2 
| | } 





! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

1 Based on data for 105 areas. Comparable data are not available for 11 
areas because W PA earnings relate to county in December 1938 and to city 
in December 1939. 

4 Not available. 

‘ Includes estimates amounting to $283,107. 

§ Public agencies administered $1,805 of private funds while private agencies 
administered $9,670 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 
public and private sources, respectively, were $92,209,612 and $1,210,618. 

* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans adminis- 
tered on basis of need. 
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? Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
jean A } ae and for areas in States not participating under the Social 

y Act. 

'F from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all ~—— periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
eens oo ings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 

yt . 

1° Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

! Less than 0.1 percent. 





Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, December 1939 


[Corrected to Feb. 20, 1940] 


















































j Percent 
Public funds change y 
| total from~ 
State and city Area included | Total! wy ———————. 
Aid to Aid to , No- | De 
Total | General | Old-age dependent the WPA vember | cer 
relief ? assistance children 3 blind # earnings ‘ | 1939 | 1688 —~y 
$482, 828 | $482, 632 $7, 346 $22, 408 $16, 998 $845 | $435,035 $196 | —10.7 | —31.6 
134,113 | 133, 367 1, 015 7,822 1,971 144| 122,415 746 | +21.3 | | ~142 
5, 941, 242 | 5,916,121 | 1,869,917 | 1, 788, 253 209, 748 158, 204 | 1, 889, 999 ¢ 25, 121 44.4 | +24 
1, 335, 264 | 1, 332,025 343, 692 256, 315 51, 626 23, 475 656, 917 3,239) +7.0| -111 
306, 359 304, 133 61, 204 108, 625 19, 700 7, 176 107, 428 222%) +86) 4 
672, 377 671, 398 170, 866 226, 375 27, 859 12, 066 234, 232 979 | +46) —.§ 
1, 710, 160 | 1, 692, 059 496, 118 330, 955 53, 199 24, 981 777, 806 18,101; +43) —154 
755, 211 751, 477 56, 217 311, 252 47, 481 332, 607 734 +1.0 +21 
192, 908 189, 058 48, 721 34, 512 6, 493 567 7 3, 850 +1.5 ru) 
249, 646 233, 296 64, 611 54, 050 5, 020 958 108,657 | *16,350| +5.9| —d 1 
78, 207 77, 742 9, 979 13, 052 2, 394 184 52, 133 465| —7.9| 45.4 
295, 062 289, 184 72, 049 52, 082 7, 843 1, 005 156, 115 5, 878 —10/! @ 
174, 539 171, 318 32, 096 16, 813  - |) eee 112, 289 3,221 | +141] —23 
762, 075 740, 086 47, 085 83, 333 34, 423 5, 427 569,818 | 21,089 +156!) —1R9 
335, 007 330, 502 5, 554 44, 693 8, 811 2,917 268, 527 4, 505 +15] —228 
152, 515 145, 047 6, 530 34, 716 10, 808 1, 937 91, 056 7,468 | —2 —2.6 
400,145 | 391, 11, 309 16, 262 15, 043 1,567 | 347, 758 | 8,206/ -11] —466 
8, 549, 869 | 8,462,600 | 2,934,162 | 1, 141, 513 80, 625 72,063 | 4, 234, 327 7,179 +29 —31.2 
) 282,539 | 280, 270 37, 748 338 1,615 4,692 | 193,877 | 2,29/ +45| -37 
355, 360 354, 327 33, 266 41, 924 22, 370 1, 639 255, 128 1, 033 —.3 —12.5 
230, 891 228, 197 35, 495 42, 150 21, 571 | 1, 372 127, 609 | 2,604; +68) —17.6 
837, 956 828, 583 139, 306 134, 466 71, 703 6, 512 476, 596 9, 373 —1.5 —32.3 
257, 924 256, 753 48, 715 39, 339 20, 749 1,012 146, 938 1,171 —1.9 |) —33.7 
300, 620 27, 273 54, 066 18, 336 2,066 | 198, 879 | 2,470) +1.2| —301 
513, 037 511, 946 83, 684 89, 073 4,004 | 5, 364 329, 731 | 1,001 | +2.5 —7.2 
207, 111 206, 413 64, 257 42, 898 7, 808 1, 691 89, 669 | 698 | +7.9| -128 
326, 429 62, 039 30, 759 14, 784 1,567 | 216, 871 $409 | +24.4/) —15.9 
133, 521 131, 479 12, 733 18, 018 7, 799 1, 006 91, 833 2,042 | +10.6 —3.2 
217, 101 216, 391 64, 755 41, 692 18, 716 1 | 89, 292 710 | +6.1 —9,2 
: 278, 589 | #23, 399 " 605 9, 364 | waa] 7,234 +9.5| —a9 
1,175,717 | 1, 164, 440 44, 260 78, 674 98, 469 5, 762 037,275 | ©11,277 | +14.¢ —3.5 
55,711 55, 204 8, 932 18, 232 15, 114 605 12, 321 | 507 | +16.1 +20.2 
100, 193 97, 624 22, 874 19, 510 4, 318 | 1, 330 49, 592 2,569 | +3.0 (7) 
759, 875 740, 401 191, 969 152, 371 142, 192 9, 201 244, 668 19,474) +27] —117 
2, 756, 571 | 2, 668, 826 512, 747 440, 123 245, 425 8,373 | 1, 462, 158 87,745 | +16.6 —14.0 
213, 772 207, 176 43, 741 58, 728 577 473 95, 657 6,596 | +9.3/) —18.6 
284, 962 279, 158 103, 932 45, 608 24, 104 1, 002 104, 422 | 5,804 | +13.0 (%) 
367 261, 244 60, 993 57, 836 12, 464 129, 046 1,123) +41] —387.6 
155, 834 153, 433 23, 655 44, 604 5, 300 525 79, 349 | 2, 401 +3.0 —2%.4 
315, 813 312, 184 70, 867 67, 686 16, 321 729 156, 581 3,629; +5.5| —24.8 
261, 417 257, 195 59, 438 78, 924 12, 009 706 106, 118 4,222| +2.1| —15.3 
121, 016 120, 980 44, 522 31, 763 6, 357 275 38, 063 | 36/ +26) —20.7 
276, 660 4 54, 708 79, 291 11, 652 892 127, 393 2,724) +44] —2.3 
90, 599 88, 481 36, 192 18, 097 8, 309 122 25, 761 2,118 | +7.6 —9.5 
327, 869 323, 684 101, 336 81, 370 22, 656 862 117, 460 4,185 | —13.3 —21.5 
421, 132 416, 995 143, 938 94, 328 26, 870 811 151, 048 4,137 | —18.4 —18.5 
ST County......... 3, 458, 769 | 3, 441, 906 802, 063 252, 075 346, 698 5,744 | 2,035, 386 16,803 | —9.1| —328 
ti iahitiuencennnnetcsund TL ccninnanittas 324, 580 324, 299 56, 336 55, 572 19, 723 5 192, 148 281 5.4) —36.7 
Grand Rapids_..........|____.  ateaiae, 460, 604 459, 920 59, 168 104, 957 26, 812 1, 152 267, 831 684 15| —37.9 
TT BT SaaS a 251, 867 251, 088 24, 659 48, 908 28, 792 148, 001 779 | 7) —41.7 
——— pawenesseesceccosiooces REESE: 181, 494 180, 287 22, 553 20, 742 17, 166 418 110, 408 1, 207 3 —19.0 
ae aie 686, 634 681, 518 177, 000 113, 271 36, 127 2, 645 352, 475 5,116 | —7.1| —220 
Minneapolis.............|..._. eat ela 1, 357,065 | 1, 346,974 421, 734 209, 525 52, 852 5, 201 567, 662 10, 091 —.4| —20.8 
— ATT TRC (Sense 732, 804 726, 851 243, 616 112, 027 25, 311 3, 068 342, 829 5,953 | +3.6| —33.6 
Kansas City... | | ee 940, 973 929, 027 82, 478 172, 702 13, 025 10, 400 650,422} 11,946) +3.6| —11.5 
EE City and county_| 1, 487, 939 | 1, 463, 67 140, 640 226, 629 35, 26 16, 525 | 1,044, 615 24,263 | +7.0| —40.9 
probegstes BE nccccccocs] COMME << ceccos 470, 847 459, 139 9, 198 73, 184 34, 807 2, 341 339,609 | *11,708| +3.8 | —32.4 
ew Jersey: 
Jersey City.............. _— 395, 387 394, 837 166, 169 26, 986 24, 567 1, 139 175, 976 550} —1.5) (7) 
RRR ---.d0_.........] 1,137, 205 | 1, 132, 997 451, 500 60, 780 60, 417 2, 234 558, 066 4, 298 +5.4; () 
AS ST RS cnnaciishdaa 175, 665 171, 986 45, 860 17, 829 12, 896 | 746 94, 655 3, 679 —7.0 (7) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, December 1939—Continued 


{Corrected to Feb. 20, 1940] 
























































Percentage 
Publie funds change in 
total] from— 
State and city Area included Total ! Private 
funds 5 
General Old-age Aid to Aid to WPA No- De- 
Total relief? | assistance | dependent the earnings 4 vember | cember 
children*;| blind * 1939 1938 
New York: 
Albany... $114,827 | $111,473 183 $16, 365 $4, 864 $833 $43, 228 $3,354 | —6.2 () 
a COURT. coccoces 1, 350, 956 | 1, 331, 747 787, 668 102, 957 69, 940 3, 608 367, 574 19,209; —43/) —20.3 
St PER ccscccnccc| GE nesaseehasas 105, 967 104, 623 68, 010 12, 095 10, 414 2 14, 075 1,344) +4.1 —6.2 
New York SS Ree. 16, 790,911 | 16,387,876 | 6,074,661 | 1,416,708 | 1, 260,658 40,461 | 7,595,388 | *403,085 |) +1.6| —312 
Niagara Falls ; do... 118, 459 114, 530 53, 931 8, 7, 547 146 44, 184 3,929 | +24.9 (’) 
Rochester_......... ae 746, 748 740, 121 440, 006 118, 927 43, 519 2, 866 134, 803 6,627 | +2.2 () 
Syracuse........... County....-.... 510, 803 505, 461 257, 098 73, 214 23, 832 1, 146 150, 171 5, 342 -.5| —20.8 
Utica. , City. ees 172, 902 169, 530 70, 332 36, 174 13, 771 411 48, 842 3,372 | —11.2 (*) 
oo me A RAS: 243, 000 239, 945 111, 357 21, 432 20, 179 420 86, 557 3,055 | —6.5|) —32.7 
North Carolina: 
Asheville... Cc County ter * 137, 352 137, 352 4, 885 12, 762 4, 690 924 tT ae +9.4| —15.8 
Charlotte_..... inniscevinaat b 93, 074 5, 479 17, 693 6, 239 1, 525 62, 138 723) +16 —9.0 
Greensboro... .. | RAS 91, 950 91, 817 1,713 16, 206 6, 586 1, 368 65, 944 133 | +115) —12.9 
Winston-Salem do.. 122, 888 117, 841 6, 218 14, 163 5, 642 1, 021 90, 797 5,047 | +15 —LO 
Ohio: 
Akron.....-- : do 883, 324 879, 463 109, 195 82, 225 13, 058 1, 730 673, 255 3, 861 +.4| —37.2 
Canton........... do... 358, 161 . 39, 670 87,377 12, 959 2, 028 216, 021 106 —.8 —4L1 
Cincinnati. ‘ ete 1, 075, 045 | 1,057,874 234, 611 202, 254 30, 917 5,314 584, 17, 171 +6.1 —33.5 
Cleveland ........ "| eae 2, 895, 541 | 2,847, 206 512, 664 244, 981 106, 926 8,310 | 1,974, 415 245! +2.2| —51L0 
Columbus. .. iimentientdhded 815, 624 811, 295 115, 315 175, 977 15, 552 6, 094 498, 357 4, 329 +14 —26.7 
Dayton.. a 528, 699 526, 818 23, 822 126, 973 13, 097 2, 555 260, 371 1,881} —28| —3L9 
Springfield : | ccincwcuad 155, 723 155, 723 7, 908 57, 044 4, 469 1, 343 84,9590 |...........| 460] —42.9 
Toledo..... | do.. 844, 7 844, 175 67, 653 132, 542 15, 138 4, 394 624, 448 579 | +3.1| —49.8 
Youngstown do.. 354, 615 353, 084 51, 053 54, 247 10, 315 3, 219 235, 150 631; —1L7| —51.5 
Oklahoma: Tulsa_. do.. 230, 660 222, 109 12, 481 a 16, 112 2, 631 107, 362 8,551; +7.0| —14.6 
Oregon: Portland do.. 649, 879 641, 416 101, 119 171, 670 22,771 5, 072 , 784 8, 463 +7.5 —15.5 
Pennsylvania: 
Alentown do 182, 015 180, 132 36, 655 19, 935 9, 220 5, 433 108, 889 1,883 | —20.6| —50.0 
Altoona. . SSE 270,372 | 270,060 54, 997 28, 905 16, 970 6, 310 162, 878 312 —3.2 —32.8 
Bethlehem SES 199, 897 199, 270 36, 289 20, 621 11,015 5, 664 126, 681 627 | —25.9| —45.7 
Chester. - . YES: 234,005 | 231,346 47, 787 30, 834 15, 394 7,349 129, 982 2,749 | —22.5| —40.5 
Erie SRA ER 298, 602 298, 617 85, 679 45, 275 18, 658 8, 298 140, 707 75| 3.6) —39.4 
Johnstown EGR 338, 139 337, 836 72, 554 35, 017 2, 7,471 193, 930 303 | -8.3| —444 
Philadelphia a 4,032,781 | 3,976,552 | 2,116, 256 353, 549 342, 100 72, 284 | 1,092,363 et 229 (*) —19.6 
Pittsburgh _- | EEAES SO 2, 833, 937 | 2,809,085 | 1, 129, 498 226, 467 170, 721 37,825 | 1,244, 574 $24,852; -—3.7| —38.8 
Reading. . | Ses 341, 060 338, 911 &3, 934 35, 131 11, 151 9, 455 199, 240 2,149 —.1| -—3L4 
Scranton isasens . 847, 525 R44, = 446, 282 51, 680 38, 740 10, 875 296, 526 3,422 | —13.6 —37.8 
Wilkes-Barre - ee 1, 070, 766 | 1,068, 594 553, 030 55, 633 48, 129 14, 737 397, 065 2,172} —2.1| —40.4 
Rhode Island: Providence...| City mee 458, 137 451, 520 144, 583 59, 038 20, 523 439 226, 937 6, 617 —7.0 (") 
South Carolina: Charleston.| County-..-. 160, 77 159, 936 2, 650 9, 535 4, 387 605 142, 759 838 | +62) —21L5 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville___. — _ ee. 156,605 | 155,358 4, 241 18, 204 15, 365 731 116, 727 1,247} +2.9|) —17.4 
Memphis... | eo Sa —_ 342, 019 338, 392 5, 866 52,714 19, 325 3, 108 257, 379 3, 627 —18 +10.9 
. Nashville_... eine 244, 053 241, 573 3, 221 41, 680 16, 680 2, 353 177, 639 - 4 +6.0 +7.9 
exas: 
Dallas... .. do 282, 471 275, 027 11, 129 61, 389 sf EPR 201, 675 7,444| +9.9|) —30.7 
El] Paso do 81, 395 80, 866 125 8, 833 ars wate: 71, 908 529 | +13.6| —14.7 
Fort Worth | OER | 297,675 | 297,288 17, 789 49, 108 ‘“ 230, 391 387 | +9.6| —16.8 
Houston.. do | 306,183 | 302, 057 20, 880 BIE Periwenccacshiavwcscesns 227, 921 4,126) +98) —8.0 
San Antonio do | 837,570 332, 758 i > |) aa -— 281, 508 4,812 | +9.9 —Lé 
Utah: Salt Lake City-. inate | 458, 012 455, 813 73,7 101, 427 34, 321 1, 529 244, 786 12,199) +9.7 +.9 
Virginia: 
Norfolk City... | 85, 092 84, 213 5, 860 10, 087 2, 521 831 64, 914 879 +8.1|) 7.1 
Richmond do | 166,175) 159,233 24, 812 11, 693 2, 027 962 119, 739 6,942 | +6.3 —6.5 
Roanoke do | 27,171 | 27,171 3, 245 | 4,214 816 453 + | See +18.1 —20.2 
Washington: 
Seattle County 750, 402 744, 528 147,892 | 236, 706 31, 587 | 8, 150 320, = 6 5, 874 —.1| —36.2 
Tacoma do | 391,973 391, 973 40, 208 | 101, 298 17, 580 2, 729 ED Recasctiaciatainiee +2.1 —32.8 
West Virginia: Huntington .do 134, 428 133, 424 4, 075 | 9, 796 5, 121 | 654 | 113, "8 1,004 —5.8 —43.4 
Wisconsin: | 
Kenosha... do 179, 620 | 179, 198 42, 403 | 25, 424 17, 942 | 1, 410 92, 019 | 422 +4.6 —37.2 
Madison. do 253, 539 253, 351 | 42, 905 | 47, 285 | 25, 466 993 136, 702 | 188; +40) —20.5 
Milwaukee do 1, 964, 442 | 1, 949, 439 571, 685 213, 982 | 110, 155 9, 329 | 1,044, 288 | 15, 003 +3.2 | —24.9 
Racine. ... do 180, 885 179, 202 59, 016 28, 204 19, 601 908 | 71, 473 1, 683 +1.8) —31.6 





' Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
yrograms; and of transient care. 
? Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


incident to operation of work 


on basis of need 


‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 


Security Act. 
‘ Figures from the WPA, 


Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 


sons employed on projects operated by the W PA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
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wy byt garaings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
by the WPA. 
5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
* Includes estimate. 
7 Comparable data not available because WPA earnings relate to county 
in December 1938 and to city in December 1939. 
5 Relates to city. 
* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
10 Estimated. 
1! Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 





General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, January 1940 


Reports on general relief operations during 
January were received from public agencies in 19 
cities, including all cities in the United States with 
populations of more than 400,000 in 1930, and also 
Rochester, New York. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


In these 19 cities a total of 606,000 cases were 
aided, with an expenditure for assistance of $19.6 
million. There was an increase of 1 percent in the 
number of cases and of 4 percent in the amount of 
assistance in January as compared with December. 

Beginning in January the data include for the 
first time the number of cases receiving hospitali- 
zation and/or burial only and total payments 
from general relief funds for these services. The 
distribution of total expenditures by type of pay- 
ment, shown in table 4, indicates that the effect of 
this inclusion was negligible in every city except 
Chicago and Newark. Percentage changes for 
January, therefore, were not computed for these 
two cities. 

The largest increases from December in both 
cases and obligations for assistance were reported 
for St. Louis, where, as a result of inclement 





weather, some WPA projects were closed from 
before Christmas until late January and it was 
necessary for the agency to grant relief to the 
WPA families which did not receive January 
work-project earnings. The intake of WPA 
families was concentrated toward the end of the 
month, and relief was granted on a 2-week basis, 
resulting in a decrease in the average amount per 
case. 

The Detroit Department of Public Welfare re- 
ported a decrease of 22 percent in the number of 
cases in January. In December a large number 
of cases approved for aid to dependent children 
and aid to the blind were assisted by the general 
relief agency, pending transfer to the new State 
Bureau of Social Security. In January these 
cases received assistance from the Bureau of Social 
Security although they were still receiving service 
from the Department of Public Welfare. 

Data from which the average amounts of relief 
per family and per one-person case could be com- 
puted are available for 12 cities. These averages 
do not necessarily reflect the adequacy of relief 
in the various cities, since many factors affecting 
their comparability must be taken into considera- 
tion. The largest average amount per family case 
was that for Rochester, $47.78; the smallest, for 
St. Louis, $22.12. Average amounts per one- 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case in selected cities, January 1940 





























Percentage change? from 
Number of Average amount December 1939 in— 
Cit Amount of = — 
y cases receiving relief ! 
relief Per family Perone- | Number of Amount of 
case person case | cases relief 

lt tintnatrnneemandhaghbeoneuekamntaesuaniwes 7, 394 $185, 457 (3) (*) +2.0 +1.9 
EL LI a aD 16, 310 477, 697 (2) () —1.4 +5,2 
SE titsencedijoventenstitesedeeoescasdhontensounst 19, 114 728, 355 $43. 94 $20.12 | +4.3 +9.9 

ela cincnniiawnaciguemmmtitagiaathecinatinnhesbenéeates 4 93, 771 4 2, 689, 950 (3) (3) (2) @ 
Sins pccrtsicihnenanensuadsioncdbasdpentwteisacsens 9, 504 223, 779 24. 99 19. 01 +17.7 +10.8 
SE ndcescnnceccoccnsvenecocccesseacsasocccesoesesecss+---05s 21, 930 546, 011 34. 15 15. 67 | —6.7 +21.3 
a ia se adicenndconnninohoseeense 19, 752 750, 988 (3) () | —22.0 +6.9 
TE TNT ATS LITE: 1, 987 52, 151 31. 24 18. 04 | +12.8 +11.9 
Los A Si idiannnndaderptinbenetetenbnnatnniecaeind 59, 778 2, 000, 064 42. 69 17.18 +5.9 +7.0 
Mil a 22, 299 621, 863 36. 39 11. 96 —1.7 +3.8 
a BR i IIA SE I ES 14, 472 407, 734 32. 97 20. 09 | +4 +9.1 

sls ahdisedeiibhbneteeaccenas 13, 371 437, 607 36. 98 25. 32 @ ( 
a msiemnaciuneinwnienan 72,724 ? 48, 487 (3) () +20. +9.6 
indie iepinainannetddirtdmaniaasudenenesesin 156, 499 6, 194, 785 46.01 28, 28 +.2 +2.0 
MLA SR * 68, 974 2, 037, 217 (3) (3) +.3 —3.5 
Seth sinpandunkninieneabinnbied nchiinduiiidinnanstin # 41, 169 1, 121, 804 (3) (*) —.4 —.2 

i iaieteiceideehatiamaentaegttideaiatmstnteasensiibilidiaig: Dinncininials ndiesibieabindeibcoensinclt 9, 647 399, 402 47.78 19. 13 | +.9 ‘) 
I winibeihteniineunigienineiniude , 443 175, 859 22.12 8. 83 | +49. 5 +34.8 
_DRE Ne RS BS SE I ES 18, 247 530, 242 44, 28 20. 58 +6. 6 +6.9 





1 Excludes cost of administration; of pn ent, ard other 
items incident to counties of work programs Mp 
a on ~ 4. hich include tesiplente ‘of Thecptieiientinn catin and/or burial 
=f payments for these services for January but not for December. 
com ated for Chicago and Newark, because inclusion of these items for 
js uary effect on percentage change. 
§ Not available. 
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‘ Includes cases receiving aid from special departments. 

§ Accepts only unemployable cases. 

* Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

? Includes 355 employable cases receiving $2,728. 

* Includes ae, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 4.—Distribution of amount of general relief by 
type of payment in selected cities, January 1940 





























Amount of relief 
City Direct 
and Hospi- 
Total indirect 1 taliza- | Burial 
payments tion 

tt conencasdéunees $185, 457 OO eS ee 
MRNAS 477, 697 (  < RSISTS: RNEED $735 
i iiitsacecuente 728, 355 . je) )/ aa ee 
ST | 2,689,950 | 2, 573, 824 85,838 | $26, 402 3, 796 
ES | 223,779 (*) @) (*) (*) 
—— a | 646,011 OE ae. See Se 

750, 988 (*) (¢) () (*) 
akg of Columbia ? 52, 151 | SR Sees! Seen 
Los Angeles *. .| 2,000,064 | 1,960,082 | 30,702 j......... 330 
Milwaukee *..........-.. 621, 863 611, 655 S| eee 
Minneapolis ee () () (1) () 
ante | 437, 697 | 411,931 |....-.... 24,651 | 1,115 
New —- EES | 48, 487 fe gg es Sa esl 
“as, SE 6, 194, 785 | 6,067,156 | 127,629 |........-]........ 
eeradelphia sonune ..--| 2,087,217 | 1,903,915 | eS 618 
Pittsburgh *............. | 1,121,804 | 1,002,600 | 28,102 |_.......- 1, 093 
ERPS: | $00,402 | 392,436 5 EE Sie et 
TES }  § sme ( aS ee ee 
San Francisco. me 530, 242  § tg eee eee 














1 Not available. 
? Accepts only unemployable cases. 
* Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 


person case varied from $28.28 in New York to 
$8.83 in St. Louis. 
General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 


Income 


Table 5 presents available data on the extent 
to which general relief was granted to cases in 
households with income from other specified 
sources. General relief grants supplemented WPA 
earnings in 20 percent of the cases in Milwaukee 
and in 16 percent of the cases in Minneapolis. 
In Newark 23 percent of the cases were in house- 
holds which also received earnings from regular 
employment. Aid to dependent children was 
received in 35 percent of the general relief cases 
in Baltimore. 


Case Turn-Over 


The number of openings during January ex- 
ceeded the number of closings in 13 cities. Data 
on which to base accession and separation rates 
were available for all cities except Minneapolis. 
These rates represent the number of cases opened 
and the number of cases closed as percentages of 
the average number of cases open at the beginning 
and end of the month. Accession rates ranged 
from 5 in Chicago to 45 in St. Louis; separation 
rates (exclusive of New Orleans, because figures for 
employable cases are not available) from 6 in 
Buffalo, Rochester, and St. Louis to 30 in San 
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Francisco. The largest relative net changes were 
reported for St. Louis, with an accession rate of 45 
and a separation rate of 6; and for Cincinnati, with 
an accession rate of 25 and a separation rate of 8. 

Transferral to old-age assistance led to the clos- 
ing of a substantial number of cases in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. Beginning with January the 
age requirement for old-age assistance in Pennsyl- 
vania was lowered from 70 to 65 years. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


In all the cities except Cincinnati net decreases 
occurred in the case loads because closings on re- 
ceipt of WPA employment exceeded openings on 
loss of such employment. No accession rate was 
more than 4, whereas separation rates were 9 in 
Boston and Detroit and 17 in San Francisco. The 
largest relative net decrease was that of San Fran- 
cisco, with an accession rate of 3 and a separation 
rate of 17. 

Loss of WPA employment accounted for be- 
tween 2 and 38 percent of the openings in all the 
cities granting relief to employable cases. On the 
other hand, assignment to WPA employment re- 


Table 5.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
January 1940 











Percent of general relief cases in 
| households receiving — 
| 
| Number} j | 
Cit | of cases | Earn- 
’ receiving) Unem-| ings |\~p,| Old- | Aid to 
relief | ploy- | from | arn. age depend- 
| ment | regular ings assist-| ent 
| | benefits|employ- ance |children 
ment 
ee | 7,304 0.6 | g See 2.2 34.9 
I oe accicivannrscktis ten | 19,114 5 9.0); 96) 24 1.2 
0 SS -oe-| 93,771 () () 11 2.6 5 
9, 504 9 3.8 L4 45 1 
eee Salen deiomatnedia | 21,930 a 44) 10.4 .4 ® 
pI 19, 752 6 5.5 8.7 3.3 3.8 
Distuet of Columbia a { 2 =e —, eee 5.1 on 
Angeles §*__.._...... | 55,972 () (@) .8 ® (®) 
Milwaukee *_..........-.- | 22,200 7 5.0 20.1 2.5 2 
Minneapolis..........--- 14, 472 2 12} 160] 61 42 
eT | 13,371 Coie 68 ie ¢ ) Bees Coe 
New Orleans ’.........-.. f |] ae ae. ey 1.3 10 
i ES 156, 499 an 6.0 6.2 2.9 17 
Philadelphia............- 68, 974 2 () 2.0 (4) ® 
Pittsburgh #............-. 41, 169 5 () 3.9 (D (®) 
TT 9, 647 .6 14.7 8&1 5.0 2.6 
San Francisco *........-.| 15, 203 (8) ® -7 @ (®) 




















1 Figures on number o eral relief cases which also received aid to the 


gen 
blind are available for 0 eities. Such cases amount to 0.6 percent of cases 
receiving relief in the District of Columbia; 0. 0. 3 percent a Detroit; 3 3 peseent 
in Cine timore, 


nati, New York, and Rochester; and 0.1 percent in 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and New yh adh 

4 Not available. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

5 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

¢ Figures refer to cases open on last day of month. 

MA Figures refer to unemployable cases only. Data not available for employ- 

able cases. 
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Table 6.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 














selected cities, January 1940 
Percent opened for specified reason 
Num- 
Acces- 
City ber of olen Cessation! L°ss of Loss of 
cases | rate! | of unem- WPA) All 
opened ployment = - other 
y- | ploy- | reasons 
nefits | ment | ment 

15.6 0.6 41.9 7.0 50.5 
14.7 (*) 463.9 12.4 23.7 
8.7 2.4 55.9 11.3 30. 4 
5.4 8.2 24.7 38.1 29.0 
24.8 1.1 17.1 12.2 69.6 
=e 2.5 29.9 24.4 43.2 
17.5 4.9 30.2 22.9 42.0 
8 | Re, a Ne 100.0 

18.9 (®) ® 17.2 (®) 
22.9 1.0 26.1 16.2 56.7 
(®) 2.0 47.3 12.7 338.0 
13.7 1.6 40. 5 11.0 46.9 
Sf ES iS Sa 100.0 
8.3 3.5 31.5 29.3 35.7 
8.7 4.9 44.8 19.5 30.8 
10.9 4.9 39.7 34.6 20.8 
8.1 1.9 54.2 11.9 32.0 
lg 1.0 1.9 97.1 

25.9 3.4 ® 12.2 ® 


























pened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 
4 Less than 0.1 percent. 
3 Includes — mee ee of insufficient earnings. 
‘ ‘Fane onl 
“to en en acne ois ‘which city is located. 


sulted in the closing of more than half of all cases 
closed in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York, and San Francisco, and for more than 
20 percent of the closings in all cities. 





Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


In all the agencies accepting employable cases 
except in St. Louis, more cases were opened on 
loss of regular employment than were closed on 
obtaining employment. The resulting increases 
were relatively small except in Baltimore, with 
an accession rate of 7 and a separation rate of 1, 
and in Boston, with an accession rate of 9 and a 
separation rate of 3. 

More than half the openings in Boston, Buffalo, 
and Rochester were attributed to loss of regular 
employment. In a majority of the other cities 
this reason accounted for at least 30 percent of 
all openings. In Buffalo 35 percent and in Roch- 
ester 34 percent of the cases closed were closed 
because of regular employment, but in the other 
cities less than 20 percent were closed for this 
reason. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits on Case Load 


Minor net changes in the case loads of all cities 
were effected by the cessation or receipt of un- 
employment benefits. In Chicago 8 percent of 
the openings resulted from cessation of benefits, 
and in the other cities 5 percent or less were opened 
for this reason. Receipt of benefits accounted 
for less than 5 percent of the closings in every city. 


Table 7.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, January 1940 












































Percent closed for specified reason 
Transferral to— Relief no longer needed 
City  — Sepamtion 
closed —_ | All other 
Special Unemploy-| Regular Increased sseneen 
WPA types of | Otherrelief} ment ompley- cornines | - 
: public status benefits men er income | 
assistance received obtained | 
787 11.7 37.3 6.9 | rare 1.3 5.1 | 2.4 | 47.0 
2, 192 15.5 260.5 5.2 4.2 1.5 18, 6 | () | (3) 
1, 082 5.9 23.9 2.7 3.2 2.9 35. 2 | 14.1 | 13.0 
6, 739 7.0 63.6 2.7 1 9 12.6 | 3.9 | 16. 2 
734 7.5 25.2 11 16.3 19 16. 6 | 4.4 | 34.5 
3, 067 12.8 60.2 .9 2.1 10 13.4 oa 22.3 
3, 103 14.0 60. 5 3.4 4 1.7 16.3 | 2.6 15.1 
340 16.2 34.7 7.4 9 1.2 7.6 | 3.8 | 44.4 
5,907 11.0 40.4 43 1.3 4.0 18. 6 19 | 29.5 
3, 083 16.3 24.4 L7 12 L4 11.5 1.9 57.9 
1, 206 @) 36.2 3.0 () 3.6 14.4 4.9 (3) 
1, 553 12.6 37.6 @) @) 2.6 12.3 (3) (3) 
| 52 2.4 32.7 |) a 1.9 |. 50.0 
New York.......-- : osee 11, 856 8.1 62.4 3.8 22 1.5 12.0 | 8.1 _ 10.0 
A A aa 7, 470 11.7 20.5 37.7 () 2.0 17.8 5.9 (3) 
nnn ka enneancondniindenna 5, 406 14.5 33.6 30.2 ® 1.6 16.6 6.4 | (3) 
Luesencccee 613 6.4 32.6 46 L8 2.8 33.8 16.3 | 8.1 
NL 460 5.9 41.3 18.5 L5 9 7.8 | 3.3 | 26.7 
| 4, 667 30.1 56. 2 15 3.1 3.0 16.0 ad 19.7 
1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases o at beginn 4 Accepts only unemployable cases 
and end of month. — ins § Figures relate to entire county in ‘which ite is located. 
2 Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC. 5 a refer to unemployable cases only. Data not available for em- 
3 Not available. ployable 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE . 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


PROBABLE TRENDS OF CLAIMS FOR OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE DURING 1940 


The amended old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act ' provide for 
four broad classes of insurance payments: 


1. Monthly payments to an insured worker 
in his old age. 

2. Monthly payments to the aged wife and 
young children of a retired insured worker. 

3. Monthly payments to certain classes of 
survivors of the deceased insured worker. 

4. Lump-sum payments to the survivors of a 
deceased insured worker when no immediate 
monthly benefits are payable. 


In addition to claims for payments of these types 
there will, for some months, be claims for lump- 
sum payments under the original act with respect 
to deaths which occurred prior to January 1, 1940. 
Since these payments will be relatively unimpor- 
tant, except for the first few months of 1940, they 
are omitted from the discussion. 

In analyzing the probable trend of claims which 
will be made in 1940 under each of the main types 
of payment, it has been necessary to make certain 
assumptions concerning factors for which no 
reliable data are yet available. Future informa- 
tion is likely to result in a revaluation of these 
factors, and therefore a discussion of probable 
trends during even so immediate a period as the 
next 10 or 12 months must not be considered an 
exact prediction. 


Monthly Payments to an Insured Worker in His 
Old Age 


Primary insurance benefits are payable to every 
person who (1) has attained age 65, (2) is a fully 
insured individual, and (3) has filed an application 
for such benefits. Deductions may be made for 
any months in which the worker receives $15 
or more from covered employment, resulting in an 

1 For an explanation of the provisions for old-age and survivors benefits 


under the amended act, and for definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1939, pp. 3-16. 
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effective suspension of benefit payments for such 
months. 

The number of persons who will meet the first 
two of these conditions in 1940 can be estimated 
from the wage data within a reasonable range of 
accuracy. The third requirement to be met—the 
filing of application for benefit payments—will 
usually be affected by the decision of the worker 
to withdraw immediately, and presumably per- 
manently, from covered employment. His will- 
ingness to retire and live on his benefit payments 
plus whatever income he may derive from sources 
other than covered employment or from wages of 
less than $15 a month in covered employment will 
depend on a number of factors, whose effect it is 
difficult to predict. It has been necessary, there- 
fore, to make certain tentative estimates as to 
what proportion of persons who will be eligible for 
benefit payments by having met the age and 
insured-status conditions will retire, i. e., will in 
effect leave covered employment and file applica- 
tion for benefit payments. These estimates have 
been governed by a number of considerations but 
particularly the following: 


(1) The proportion of eligible persons who 
retire will increase with increasing age. 

(2) An eligible worker with a wife 65 or over 
who could become entitled to wife’s insurance 
benefits upon her husband’s entitlement to 
primary insurance benefits is more likely to 
retire than an eligible worker with a wife too 
young to become entitled to wife’s insurance 
benefits. This consideration is of course re- 
lated closely to the one just mentioned, since 
older men will generally have older wives. 

(3) Eligible persons whose employment prior 
to eligibility has been irregular will retire in 
greater proportion than those whose employ- 
ment has been regular, as the latter group will 
generally have a better prospect for future 
employment. 








The persons who will be eligible to receive 
primary insurance benefits in 1940 may be said to 
fall within the three following groups: 


(1) Those who will attain age 65 during 1940 
and who will have acquired at least six (or for 
those who attain age 65 during the second half of 
1940, at least seven) quarters of coverage by the 
end of 1940. 

(2) Those who attained age 65 during the 
years 1937, 1938, or 1939 and who will have ac- 
quired at least six quarters of coverage by the 
end of 1940. 

(3) Those who attained age 65 prior to 1937 
and who, in order to acquire the necessary six 
quarters of coverage by some time in 1940, must 
have had at least two quarters of coverage by 
the end of 1939. (Wages paid for employment 
after age 65 in 1937 and 1938 may not be cred- 
ited toward benefits.) 


The three groups are listed in order of increasing 
probable size. The first is composed of workers 
who reach age 65 during 1 calendar year; the 
second, those attaining age 65 during 3 years; and 
the third, all those attaining age 65 prior to 1937 
and still in covered employment in 1939 and 1940. 
The third group will probably be at least as large 
as the sum of the first two. 

The trend in the volume of claims during 1940 
will be influenced by the varying characteristics 
of these three groups, in terms of the time at 
which they become eligible for benefits during the 
year and the probability of their retirement. 
Persons in the first group will become eligible at a 
comparatively uniform rate throughout the year, 
though the number becoming eligible will increase 
slightly from month to month, since some indi- 
viduals will not attain fully insured status for 
some months after they reach age 65. Because 
persons in the group will be under age 66 at the 
time of eligibility and therefore less ready to retire 
than those who are older, the rate of retirement 
will be relatively low for the group as a whole; of 
those who become eligible each month, a small 
percentage will retire in the month in which they 
become eligible and in each succeeding month. 
As there will be new persons becoming eligible 
each month, the cumulative result will be a rapid 
increase in the number of monthly claims arising 
from this group. This increase will be more pro- 
nounced in the later months, when persons becom- 
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ing eligible will include a greater proportion whose 
employment has been less regular. 

The majority of the second group will be eligible 
at the beginning of 1940, since they will all have 
attained age 65 and the greater part of them will 
already have acquired at least six quarters of 
coverage. The rate of retirement for this group 
will be somewhat higher than that of the first 
group, because the members will be somewhat 
older. Nevertheless, only a moderate percen‘age 
will retire each month, particularly among those 
who are eligible at the beginning of the year. The 
cumulative increase per month in the number who 
retire will be less marked than in the first group, 
since most of the members will be eligible at the 
beginning of the year; on the other hand, those 
members of the group who do not become eligible 
until later in the year will include a greater pro- 
portion of persons whose employment was less 
regular and who will be more apt to retire. 

Since none of the third group will have had 
more than four quarters of coverage et the begin- 
ning of 1940 they cannot become eligible until the 
second quarter of the year. The members of this 
group will be definitely older than those in the 
other two groups, and, beginning about May, the 


proportion who retire may be expected to be sub- 
stantial. As there will be many in the group 
whose employment has been irregular, there will 


be new persons becoming eligible throughout the 
latter part of the year, and their retirement will be 
at an even higher rate. Hence, among this group 
there will probably be an increasing number of 
monthly claims for several months. 

For the three groups as a whole, there may be 
anticipated a small and fairly constant monthly 
number of claims for primary insurance benefits 
during the early months of 1940; these claims will 
come largely from the second group but partly 
from the first. The number will increase sig- 
nificantly about May, because of an influx of 
claims from the third group and an increasing 
number from the first, and will continue to increase 
throughout the year, probably without a break. 


Monthly Payments to the Aged Wife and Young 
Children of the Retired Worker 


Payments under this heading comprise wife’s 
insurance benefits, payable to the wife of the 
recipient of primary insurance benefits if she 
has reached age 65, and child’s insurance bene- 
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fits, payable to the recipient’s unmarried children 
under age 18. Only the first of these two types 
of payment is of importance, since the proportion 
of men over 65 with children under 18 is small and 
the corresponding proportion of women, even 
smaller. 

It is expected that at least 10 percent of the 
recipients of primary insurance benefits in 1940 
will be women. Of the men receiving benefit pay- 
ments, it is probable, on the basis of census 
figures, that less than 75 percent will be married, 
approximately 15 percent will be widowers, and 
the remainder will be either single or divorced. 
Consequently, only about two-thirds of the 
primary beneficiaries will have wives, and the 
wives in many cases may be expected to be under 
65, since women are in general younger than their 
husbands. 

It is to be expected that relatively few of the 
wives of primary beneficiaries in the first group— 
those who attain age 65 during 1940—will have 
reached age 65 at the time their husbands retire. 
A larger proportion of wives of primary bene- 
ficiaries of the second group—those who attained 
age 65 in 1937, 1938, or 1939—will be 65 years old 
when their husbands retire, while for the third 
group—those who attained age 65 before 1937— 
probably about half of the wives will have reached 
age 65. 

It is therefore probable that in the early months 
of 1940 the ratio of claims for wife’s insurance 
benefits to claims for primary insurance benefits 
will not be more than one to five but that this ratio 
will rise to about one to three in the later months 
of 1940, particularly after claims from the third 
group have become numerous. The fact that 
some wives will apply after their husbands have 
already been entitled to benefits for some time 
will help to increase the ratio in the later months. 

As already observed, the proportion of primary 
beneficiaries with children under 18 is very small, 
probably less than 5 percent. The resulting 
small number of claims for child’s insurance 
benefits will be distributed roughly in proportion 
to the number of claims for primary insurance 
benefits. 


Monthly Payments to Survivors of Deceased 
Insured Workers 


Four classes of survivors may become entitled 
to monthly benefit payments with respect to the 
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wages of a deceased insured worker. The four 


classes are as follows: 


(1) Widows, aged 65 or over, whose benefit 
payments are known as widow’s insurance 
benefits. 

(2) Widows, regardless of age, who have in 
their care one or more unmarried children under 
18 of the deceased insured worker; benefit 
payments to these widows are known as widow’s 
current insurance benefits. 

(3) Unmarried children under 18, whose 
benefit payments are known as child’s insurance 
benefits. 

(4) Parents, aged 65 or over, in cases in which 
the deceased worker is not survived by a widow 
or by unmarried children under 18 and in which 
the parent has been wholly dependent on the 
deceased worker; benefit payments to those 
parents are known as parent’s insurance benefits. 


The first and fourth classes of survivors will be 
eligible for benefits only if the worker was fully 
insured at death, whereas the second and third 
classes of survivors may be eligible for benefits 
if the worker was either fully or currently insured.? 
During 1940 there will be few workers who die 
currently, but not fully, insured. 

It is estimated that there will be nearly a 
quarter of a million deaths among insured workers 
during 1940 and that by the end of the year 
claims for either monthly benefits or for lump- 
sum payments will be certified with respect to 
about 80 percent of these deaths. The number 
of deaths of insured workers will be about the 
same in each month of the year, although it will 
be affected to some extent by seasonal variation 
in the death rate and by a slight probable increase 
during the year in the number of insured workers. 

It is expected, however, that some weeks or even 
months may elapse between the date of death and 
the filing of survivors’ claims and that in develop- 
ing many of the claims there will be delay in 
obtaining proofs of age, marriage, dependency, 
and the like. The resulting time lag will undoubt- 
edly be reduced as greater familiarity with the 
benefit provisions among the general public results 
in more prompt filing of claims and as administra- 
tive procedures in the Board are perfected. For 
the present, however, it is expected that less than 
50 percent of the deaths of insured wage earners 


* Ibid. 
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will occasion claims filed within a month of the 
worker’s death; some may not be filed for many 
months, ifever. Additional time will elapse before 
a determination can be made of the claimants’ 
rights to benefit payments. For this reason, the 
first few months of 1940 will not show a full 
month’s load of certified claims. By about April 
or May, however, the delayed certifications with 
respect to deaths of prior months will offset the 
unreported and pending claims of the current 
month, and the number of claims certified monthly 
will reach a comparatively even level. Obviously, 
the total number of claims certified by the end of 
the year will similarly be less than the number of 
deaths of insured wage earners occurring in the 
year. 

It is expected that roughly a third of the deaths 
for which claims are certified in 1940 will give rise 
to claims for widow’s current and/or child’s insur- 
ance benefits. When claims are filed for these 
benefits, there will be, on the average, more than 
three claimants arising from the death of each 
insured worker with respect to whose wages 
benefits are payable. This conclusion is based on 
the assumption that there will be a widow and an 
average of somewhat more than two children in 
these cases. Occasionally children only will be 
entitled to benefit payments. In no case will 
widow’s current insurance benefits be payable 
without child’s insurance benefits, since to qualify 
for the former a widow must have in her care a 
child who is entitled to benefits. 

The number of claims in the first and fourth 
classes, i. e., widow’s insurance benefits and par- 
ent’s insurance benefits, will both be small in 
1940. Widows over 65 will in general have had 
husbands a few years older; moreover, no men 
over 68 (i. e., who reached age 65 before 1937) 
can be fully insured until the second quarter of 
1940. Claims for widow’s insurance benefits in 
1940 will be made for the most part by women 
who had already been receiving wife’s insurance 
benefits or by wives whose husbands were eligible 
for primary insurance benefits but had not yet 
applied. Ultimately, of course, a large propor- 
tion of claimants for widow’s insurance benefits 
will be women who had already been widowed 
for a number of years, whose husbands had died 
before attaining age 65, and who were themselves 
under 65 and therefore not yet entitled to monthly 
benefits at the time of their husbands’ death. 
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While the number of claims for widow’s insur- 
ance benefits will increase for some years to come, 
it is not expected that claims for parent’s insur- 
ance benefits will ever be numerous. The major- 
ity of the fully insured wage earners dying in any 
year will probably be survived by widows (includ- 
ing widows not eligible for immediate monthly 
benefits) or by unmarried children under age 18 
or by both; and even among those without such 
survivors the number leaving wholly dependent 
parents will be comparatively small. 

The monthly numbers of claims for widow’s 
current, child’s, and parent’s insurance benefits 
will be fairly uniform after the first three or four 
months of 1940. The trend of claims for widow’s 
insurance benefits, on the other hand, wil! show 
an increase throughout the year, since the number 
of wives over 65 will be related to the number of 
fully insured husbands, who will be in general a 
few years older; as has been seen, this group of 
fully insured individuals will grow rapidly in the 
later months of the year. By the end of the year 
the monthly number of claims for these benefits 
will still be relatively small, though it probably will 
have overtaken and passed the monthly number 
of claims for parent’s insurance benefits. 


Lump-Sum Payments to Survivors of Deceased 
Insured Workers 


It has already been stated that of the deaths 
resulting in survivors’ claims in 1940 roughly a 
third would give rise to claims for widow’s cur- 
rent and child’s insurance benefits, and a com- 
paratively small number would result in claims for 
widow’s and for parent’s insurance benefits. The 
remainder of these deaths, probably somewhat 


more than half the total, will give rise to lump- 
sum death payments, which are provided in cases 
where there is no surviving wife, child, or parent 


who is entitled to monthly benefit payments for 
the month in which the death occurred. These 
lump-sum payments in 1940 will in some cases be 
followed by future monthly benefits to widows 
and dependent parents when these survivors 
reach age 65. 

Awards of lump-sum payments will be made 
at a practically uniform rate during 1940, except 
for the early months when they will be affected 
by much the same time lags in filing and adjudi- 
cation as will affect claims for widow’s current, 
child’s, and parent’s insurance benefits. 
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CURRENT OPERATIONS IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


January was the first month for which monthly 
benefits were payable under the 1939 amendments 
of the Social Security Act relating to old-age and 
survivors insurance, and first claims under these 
provisions were adjudicated and certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment at the end 
of the month. Claims for these monthly benefits 
will not be representative of the program during 
the initial months, both because of administrative 
factors and because persons who reached age 65 
prior to 1937 will not have sufficient quarters of 
coverage to qualify for benefits until after April 
1940. Current reports of these operations there- 
fore will not be included in the Bulletin until 
more significant data have been developed. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Death Payments 


In addition to claims received under the 1939 
act, there were 10,037 claims for lump-sum death 
payments under the 1935 act with respect to 
the death of workers prior to January 1, 1940. 
This number was the largest received in any 
month since May 1939. A total of 8,943 claims 
representing $913,267 was certified in January 
(table 1). The average payment of $102.12 in 
January showed a gain over the average of $96.93 
in December. 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


In January, for the third successive month, 
there was a decline in the number of new employee 
accounts established; they totaled 440,720 as 
compared with 477,932 in December (table 2). 
The net total of all accounts established by the 
end of January amounted to 48.2 million. Investi- 
gation of the cases in which more than one account 
number is held by the same individual resulted 
in 17,487 accounts reported as voided or canceled 
during the month. 


Wage Records 


Wage items received for the third quarter of 
1939, as of January 27, 1940, reached a total of 
31.4 million and exceeded the number received for 
the second quarter by 1.7 million. This increase 
resulted partly from the receipt, for the first time, 
of reports of earnings for employees over 65 years 
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Table 1.—Claims for lump-sum death payments: Num- 
ber received in Washington, and number and amount 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under the 1935 Social Security Act, 
by regions and States, January 1940! 
































Number of claims Amount certified 
Region ? and State 
| Received | Certified| Total | Average 
Cumulative through | 
January 1940......... | 285,744 | 272,105 |$16, 633, 344 $61. 13 
Total, January 1940____| 10, 037 8, 943 913, 267 102. 12 
Region I: } 
Connecticut... 197 165 18, 933 114. 74 
Maine. ....... res 62 48 3, 508 73. 09 
Massachusetts. Sai 405 441 47, 456 107. 61 
New Hampshire - aaa 49 39 4, 239 108. 68 
Rhode Island ‘ 65 63 5, 940 04. 
Ls lle ER tec 2 23 1, 569 68. 24 
Region II: 
Se 1, 232 1, 006 127, 400 126. 64 
Region III: 
Ee 26 23 3, 241 140. 91 
. ;. = —aaaeeunene 390 348 43, 706 125. 59 
Pennsylvania............ 982 819 89, 862 109. 72 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_.--.- 46 30 2, 812 93. 74 
Ee SN | 152 127 12, 559 98. 89 
North Carolina. ........- | 234 190 12, 088 63. 62 
Te 198 165 12, 581 76. 25 
West Virginia........... 114 109 11, 374 104, 35 
Region V: | 
NE cnccccccccbase 144 141 10, 544 74.78 
SSRIS 431 383 44,719 116. 76 
ne EES 592 533 | 61, 641 115. 65 
Region VI: | 
Se nos ceeds 735 628 75, 237 | 119. 80 
FEELS } 233 217 20, 140 92. 81 
. —aetears 186 176 | 18, 846 107. 08 
Region VII: | 
EES eee 168 160 11, 323 70.77 
bid icsairacaaithaantnnciidneds 143 136 9, 180 67. 50 
I ase nite nants | 200 210 12, 558 59. 80 
Mississippi. ....... Sacco 83 70 2, 618 37.39 
South Carolina......_.. | 134 126 6, 947 55.14 
Tennessee................ 190 165 11,869 71.94 
Region VIII: 
oe 141 128 11, 289 88. 20 
Minnesota.............. 166 130| 15,618 120. 14 
|” : 47 45 3, 518 78. 18 
North Dakota........_.. 19 | 16 1, 250 78.13 
South Dakota_........... 27 17 1, 525 89. 68 
Region IX: 
Arkansas.......... se 104 101 5, 578 55. 23 
ae 68 6, 064 89.17 
ES 248 214 21, 558 100. 74 
SR ictiinadinedatcnns 99 81 7, 609 93. 04 
Region X 
0 Se 152 178 12, 327 69. 25 
BT Me coccancossus 25 2, 445 97. 78 
- tage 388 | 371 29, 891 80. 57 
Region XI: 
Arizona........ 27 | 18 1,710 04. 97 
Colorado......- 71 | 66 7, 687 116. 47 
RE 33 | 25 2, 657 106. 29 
Is wemntinhitnadetnacmnina 56 51 5, 290 103. 72 
i ihininiicinhibeiianiinned 39 40 3, 647 91. 18 
LETTS 7 6 660 109. 04 
Region XII: | 
California........ 618 561 64, 466 114. 91 
Nevada...........-. ‘e 12 | 10 1, 284 128. 37 
106 | 105 9, 702 92. 40 
Washington............-.- 138 118 12, 660 107. 29 
Territories: 
[a 11 | 1 10 9.49 
IS 16 | 16 1,279 79. 96 
PRE cccaductincccetmines 12 | ll 653 | 50. 34 








1 These claims relate to deatis occurring before January 1, 1940, and are for 
lump-sum payments amounting to aie percent of total taxable wages. 
Lump-sum payments at age 65 were discontinued as of Aug. 10, 1939, by 
amendment of that date to the Social Security Act. 

? Social Security Board administrative regions. 

+ Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
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of age and from the rise in employment which oc- 
curred in September. The conversion into punch 
cards of the wage items received for the first and 
second quarters of 1939 was completed during 
January. Of the wage items received to date for 
the third quarter, 82.8 percent have been punched 
and 19.6 million or 62.4 percent have been collated. 
Posting will probably begin well in advance of last 
year’s date, since under the new operating schedule 
the cards are collated almost as rapidly as they are 
received and processed. 

With increasing public interest in the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, requests for 





statements of 1938 recorded earnings rose sharply 
during January. A total of 60,694 requests was 
received in January, in contrast to 36,790 in De- 
cember; a grand total of 182,406 has been re- 
ceived since July 20, 1939, the earliest date that 
the 1938 statements were available. During Janu- 
ary 68,049 statements were forwarded to wage 
earners in response to requests, bringing the net 
cumulative total to 176,799. Wage records fur- 
nished for claims adjudication purposes in Janu- 
ary reflected the sharp increase in claims received 
and amounted to 32,447 as compared with 19,543 
in the preceding month. 


Table 2.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, by regions and States in which account numbers were 
issued, January 19401 



































| 
Employee accounts established | | Employee accounts established 
| 
’ 3 
Region ? and State January Ounsitive Region * and State January Cumulative 
through | | eee 
8 | | anuary 
Total | Net? | January? | | Total | Net? 
or gE ee: 458,207 | 440,720 48,175,277 || Region VIII: 
Sl sedinndtesdideciicchenscieseiancin | 8,049 7, 783 636, 239 
Region I: ae 6, 216 5, 873 819, 740 
cid cimnccmentinhegnbhenie 4, 735 4, 574 748, 487 ER 3, 401 3, 219 344, 230 
ltt cdnnicscannacsnnntilieeeess 2, 504 2, 436 320, 598 North Dakota 1, 662 1, 601 122, 930 
TRA ac a 18, 716 18, 090 1, 878, 130 NE EO ae 1, 585 1, 519 135, 450 
LATTES 1, 418 1, 359 202, 902 || Region IX: 
Rhode Island-..................-.--.-- 2, 519 2, 458 332, 966 BR iicnctcccccocccccesocesesse | 9,425 9, 198 410, 953 
SLE LEE ESE 1, 047 999 113, 848 A a 4,777 4, 617 501, 264 
n Il: Missouri __ | 10442} 10075! 1,334 2% 
EE ee 49, 213 47, 304 6, 363, 892 I itl dnirocs dh Uichdhsedneite-ententocionise 7, 817 7, 604 679, 958 
mn III: Region X: 
EE 1,144 1,110 110, 424 | Louisiana 8, 087 7, 585 712, 649 
anion 14, 022 13, 759 1, 750, New Mexico j 3, 303 3, 159 138, 304 
Pe se SSeS Ss 28, 829 3, 939, 109 Regio . . aaeeenageananmanemennanananna 21, 065 20, 084 2, 075, 616 
be : on 
District of Columbia.-................. 568 2, 430 306, 903 EEE Ee ee ne Cae 2, 490 2, 206 179, 022 
i RR ec 7, 315 7, 023 681, 596 (RNS eIRE | 4322 4, 027 388, 363 
N a RRR HS Ra STE 12, 542 12, 034 1, 018, 508 I | 1,746 1, 623 169, 462 
Tn ceakeadammnil 11,851 | 11, 520 787, 866 I oe Se de | 1, 760 189, 445 
ES: ctcckandocncavaddeonee 532 9, 341 626, 185 litical csnbednepmgnputtidinthass 1, 664 1, 548 183, 606 
Region V: (STE RS | = 1, 008 934 79, 207 
ESET RC a ere ae 10, 000 9, 684 770, 893 || Region XII: 
TS 13, 709 13, 268 2, 144, 439 | EE ee ae 34,421 | 33, 518 3, 103, 192 
ne snail 17, 449 16, 691 2, 790, 902 i ‘wé ee 405 388 47, 412 
Region VI: i adiietiiieccssensnccd §Eel &6N 413, 172 
EE Re ee 23, 493 22, 229 3, 327, 757 Washington........ ai eas PERO 5, 97 5, 206 670, 890 
ETT oe Pee aan 8,614 8, 260 1, 250, 034 erritories: 
iit hrti itiietiennenannineabinbigtends 7, 7, 674 964, 018 Alaska. 225 2 24, 347 
Region VII: RETA SSS 1, 160 1, 082 161, 630 
SS ae 13, 873 13, 572 742, 332 | | 
CE ee nea aan eden 11,304} 11,061 738, 037 
ee a | EE ees sae 11, 871 11, 368 934, 497 | 
M SS RR 6, 102 5, 813 430, 734 | 
I icin dmenebwebetaintinvot 6, 535 6, 304 542, 334 
I clhindcninendsinihnnetineattitidnaianed 12, 676 12, 429 826, 619 

















1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons in employ- 
ment covered by title II, since account numbers are to some persons 
who are not in such employment. 


? Social Security Board administrative regions. 
* Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 
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OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT * 


Benefit-payment certifications by the Railroad 
Retirement Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the month of January totaled $9.5 million. 
This was slightly higher than the highest previous 
month, October 1939, and continued the high 
level of payments maintained in recent months. 
The total certified in the first 7 months of the 
current fiscal year was $65.3 million, which was 
$4.0 million or 6.6 percent more than was certified 
in the same months of the preceding fiscal year. 

These amounts are the total certifications for 
employee, survivor, and death-benefit annuities, 
pensions to former carrier pensioners, and lump- 
sum death benefits. Retroactive payments on 
newly certified, recertified, or reinstated claims 
are included, while a relatively small number of 
payments made in previous months and canceled 
during the month are deducted. 

The total amount of payments authorized by 
the Board since the inception of the retirement 
system by the end of January was $259.8 million. 
Of this total, $174.8 million or 67.3 percent were 
payments on employee annuities, $79.1 million or 
30.5 percent were payments made to pensioners, 
and $5.8 million or 2.2 percent were payments on 
the three classes of survivor benefits. 

The increase in total payments in January over 
December resulted principally from the larger 
amount of lump-sum death payments in January. 
These payments have varied considerably from 
month to month. Total payments on account of 
employee annuities were lower in January, reflect- 

*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 


Table 3.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certi 
by fiscal years 1936-40, and 


ing a smaller volume of new certifications and 
retroactive payments on account of new certifica- 
tions and recertifications. The volume of retro- 
active payments, as well as the proportion of such 
payments to all benefit payments, has in general 
been decreasing. Such payments constitute about 
9 percent of the total in the current fiscal year, as 
compared with 14 percent in the fiscal year 
1938-39 and 23 percent in 1937-38. 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


Table 4 shows that at the end of January there 
were 139,395 annuities and pensions in force, 
with a monthly amount payable of $8.8 million. 
Compared with the end of December there were 
587 more claims in force and the monthly amount 
payable was $42,124 higher. These are net 
increases resulting mainly from the increase in 
the number of employee annuitants which is in 
part offset by deaths among the pensioners. 
This net increase was the smallest since the 1937 
act was passed and continues the general downward 
trend of the monthly increase in number and 
amount of annuities and pensions in force. The 
smaller number of claims awaiting certification at 
present and the decreased volume of applications 
received account for this tendency. 

New certifications of employee annuities in 
January amounted to 1,681, with monthly pay- 
ments amounting to $105,209. To the end of 
January 1940, 113,997 employee annuities had 
been certified, of which 14,166 had been termi- 
nated by death. During the current fiscal year 
the ratio of new certifications to terminations by 


to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, 


ecember 1939 and January 1940 ' 











Lump-sum 
Reaee® enns Total pay- Employee Survivor Death-bene- Permanent 
Fiscal year and month | ments ! annuities annuities | fit annuities —. pensions 
Cumulative through January 1940.............................. | $250, 751,738 | $174, 789,690 | $1, 608, 232 $1, 702, 224 $2, 428, 255 $79, 133, 336 
Fiscal year: 
Re ae ee 4, 604, 232 4, 487, 496 47, 490 SS a Me 
1937-38. sonanncenvetteniinnianmnniemcndaaaanl 904, 5 47, 281, 533 381, 237 625, 106 38, 054 34, 667, 453 
1938-39 _. vonssuquassusatshbthmmsinbagatiiaiel 106, 841, 632 75, 158, 195 758, 748 703, 221 1, 335, 307 28, 886, 158 
NT SU0L... ...ncccacuscoussenckacnsdeensiseneenehbennninl 65, 311, 587 47, 862, 464 510, 755 304, 650 1, 053, 993 15, 579, 723 
 __ RERERCRREIREPIRTR SRE Seema: 9, 462, 919 7, 054, 238 , 73, 764 37, 833 119, 299 2, 177, 782 
 .— sk, FS 9, 502, 063 7, 030, 875 75, 114 33, 000 211, 767 2, 151, 305 























! Figures are total amounts (cents omitted) certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment, including retroactive payments, minus cancelations 
reported during period. For definitions of types of payments and for earlier 
monthly figures see the Bulletin, July a 7-8, and January 1940, p. 95. 

1 Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury are $8.8 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by 
disbursing officer as shown on p. 89, table 4. Amounts are certified to the 
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Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in latter tof ment but checks are not drawn by disbursing 
officer until first of followi 

5 Includes ents of $1, “183, 541 made to , Compeneey pensioners for 3 
months before 1, 1937. "These were carrier pessionen who on July 1, 
1937, were eligible for employee annuities and could be paid y= 4 = 
sions only until their annuities were awarded but not later than 1, 1937. 
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death was almost 3% to 1. After adjustments 
for suspensions, returns to service, recertifications, 
reinstatements of annuities previously suspended, 
and the settlement of several small annuities by 
commuted lump-sum payments, 99,514 annuities 
remained in force as of January 31, 1940. 

Changes in the number of applications for em- 
ployee annuities reflect current retirements more 
directly than do changes in the number of certi- 
fied employee annuities. During January the 
Railroad Retirement Board received 2,160 appli- 
cations for employee annuities, which brought to 
14,501 the receipts for the first 7 months of the 
current fiscal year. The average per month has 
declined from 2,370 in the fiscal year 1938-39 to 
2,072 in this fiscal year to date. 

Like employee annuities, survivor annuities also 
contributed to the increase in annuities and pen- 





The 
number of survivor annuities in force has increased 
steadily and reached 2,107 at the end of January, 

As of January 31 there were 685 death-benefit 
annuities in force, of which 141 were paid to 
individuals who were also receiving survivor 


sions in force but to a much lesser extent. 


annuities. These annuities awarded under the 
1935 act will ultimately disappear, since they are 
payable for 12 months only and the number of 
employee annuities in force under the 1935 act 
is decreasing. 

During the month ended January 20, 1,041 
lump-sum death benefits were certified for pay- 
ment with an average payment of $156.93, in 
contrast to 747 with an average payment of 
$151.67 in December and 15,359 with an aver- 
age payment of $86.08 during the preceding 
fiscal year. 


Table 4.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end of 
December 1939 and January 1940, and number of certifications and terminations in January 1940 ' 


























Total | Employee annuities ? Survivor annuities —— an- | Permanent pensions 
Period a. — —_— 
— 
Number} Amount | Number! Amount | Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number! Amount 
eit oie 
In force as of Dee. 31, 1999...........--....-. 138, 808 | $8,740,110 | 98, 539 | $6,453,506 | 2,064 | $00, 449 601 | $24,161 | 37,514 | $2,192,903 
ng January 1 
New certifications. iid nnene auieancoenine 1,814 109, 588 1, 681 105, 209 | 46 | 1, 319 86 | 3,009 1 50 
TE SER 1, 205 71, 002 687 44, 846 3 | 105 92 3, 382 423 22, 667 
Net adjustments *__.......... eaneentiied —22 +3, 536 —19 |) +2 —3 —194 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1940... ..........-..---- 139,395 | 8, 782, 234 99,514 | 6,517,715 2, 107 70, 636 | 685 23, 790 37, 089 2, 170, 091 
Cumulative enemas pane Jan. 31, 
iets ...| 169,030 | 10,032,379 | 113,907 | 6,988,644 / 2,185 | 72,846 4,004 | 149,598 | 48,754 | 2,821,200 
| | 








1 Figures based on month in which annuity was first certified or terminated 


upon no a gh 7 death, or in which other administrative action was taken by 
the her than on month in which annuity began to accrue, bene- 
fi died, oF administrative action was effective. Correction for a claim 
that had been n certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect amount is 
made in Squee for month in which error was discovered and not in figures 
for month hich error was made. To this extent, number and amount 
shown for given month mee — slightly from actual monthly adminis- 
trative action. "yor month previous fiscal years see the Bulletin, 
any ES B- 10, table 4; p. 13, ‘ebis 5: MNS, table 7. October 1939, p. 30, table 
2; p. 32, table 4; and corresponding tables and text in subsequent issues of the 

2 Excludes 12 om annuities to former carrier pensioners ng 
$444 on Dec. 30, 1 and 11 annuities, $406, on Jan. 31,1940. For definitions 


of the i and bases of certification of employee annuities, see the Bulletin, 
July 1 pp. 15-19. 


3 In a few cases payments are made to more than | survivor on account of 
ee death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single 
tems. 

* Certifications are added, terminations are subtracted, and adjustments 
are added or subtracted as indicated. 

* Terminations of employee and survivor annuities and pensions by death 
and of death-benefit annuities by death or by expiration of 12-month period 
for which such annuities are payable. 

* Reinstatements of suspended payments are added, while terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspensions and, for employee annuities only, 
returns to service and commuted lump-sum payments) are subtracted. 
Recertifications ordinarily result in additions to amount payable but do 
not affect number of cases certified. For this reason, amount of adjustment 
bears no relation to net number of cases reported as adjusted. 
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FINANCIAL AND 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


THE SOCIAL INSURANCE program under the Social 
Security Act swung into full operation when regu- 
lar payments of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits were made for the month of January. 
The amendments of 1939, which made provision 
for the payment of old-age and survivors bene- 
fits, also caused certain changes in the fiscal 
operations under the act, such as the transfer of 
the assets of the old-age reserve account to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and 
the maintenance of the 1-percent pay-roll tax 
rate until 1943. The amendments did not, how- 
ever, necessitate any marked changes in admin- 
istrative procedure. Pay-roll taxes under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program followed 
the previous quarterly patterns; January 1940 
collections of $31.1 million were $2.3 million 
above January 1939 receipts, as a result of in- 
creased employment and pay rolls during the last 


ECONOMIC DATA 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


quarter of 1939. The bulk of Federal collections 
under the unemployment insurance program is 
received in February and reflects the 1939 rise 
in industrial activity. 

Employment and pay rolls, on which the social 
security contributions are based, continued to 
rise through December, when the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics unadjusted index of factory em- 
ployment rose to 104.1, and its unadjusted index 
of factory pay rolls reached 103.6. In January 
the indexes fell off slightly to 101.6 and 98.1, 
respectively. The four estimates of unemploy- 
ment, presented in chart I, show conflicting tend- 
encies for December. The rise in the Nathan 
estimate is, in large measure, explained by the 
weight given to agricultural unemployment. The 
American Federation of Labor estimate shows a 
slight rise; the Alexander Hamilton and National 
Industrial Conference Board estimates declined. 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-December 1939 
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Unemployment Trust Fund 


Table 1 shows the status of the unemployment 
trust fund, including the accounts of the State 
agencies and the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account. As of January 31, 1940, total 
assets of the fund amounted to $1,546.0 million, 
an increase as compared with $1,089.6 million at 
the end of January 1939. 

January deposits by States, based for the most 
part on pay rolls for the last quarter of 1939, 
totaled $62.1 million, the largest amount recorded 


to date for the first month of a quarter. State 
withdrawals amounted to $41.5 million. The 


excess of receipts including interest over with- 
drawals resulted in a net addition to State accounts 
of $37.7 million for January. Of the January 
balance credited to the fund, $28.0 million was 
invested in unemployment trust fund certificates 
of indebtedness, and the cash balance totaled $9.0 





million. At the end of 1939 the cash balance was 
$15.8 million and on October 31 it was $43.9 
million, the highest amount held in this balance 
to date. The $15 million advanced by the Treas- 
ury to the railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count in July 1939 was repaid in January, leaving 
a balance at the end of the month of $8.3 million, 
The highest monthly amount withdrawn from this 
account for the payment of benefits was the Janu- 
ary withdrawal of $1.7 million. 

The initial period of rapid increase in unemploy- 
ment reserves during 1937 was succeeded by a 
period of slower growth as the States began bene- 
fit payments. After July 1939, when all States 
were paying benefits, it was anticipated that the 
accumulations might level off. However, the 
high rate of employment during the latter half of 
1939, and the consequent absence of pressure 
on unemployment funds, offset this expected 
tendency. 


Table 1.—Status of the unemployment trust fund,' by fiscal years, 1937-39, and by months, January 1939- 




































































January 1940 
[In thousands] 
| i 
State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance 
citi Unex | er 
~ | Total of indebted-| Pended ee 
Fiscal] year and month (at end of ness ac | Tra 
nsfers 
quired 3 fat oS) Deposits | [nterest | With- | ond of | from | Benefit | 
of peri epos received | drawals | ‘@t D4 Of | grate ao. | Deposit | paymen ts! jot ood 
} counts | ep 
Cumulative through Janu- | 
ary 1940..................} $1, 545, 997 | $1, 537,000 | $8, 997 | $2,352,919 | $62, 208 | $877, 460 | $1, 537,668 | 4 $783 | $14,404 | $6,046 | +98, 331 
Total, 1996-37.............. 312,389 | 203, 386 | | 201,703| 2737 | 1,000 | 312, 380 |. <TD sen aa 
Total, 1987-88_............. 884,247 | 580,705 | 12,247 | 747,660) 15,172| 190,975, se4u7) | aa 
Total, 1938-30... 1,280,539 | 305,000 13,539 | 811,251 | 26,837 | 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 RE al 
7 months ending: | 7 a aa 
anuary 1938. 653,453 | 336, 470 | 4,688 | 370,472 | 5,867 | 35,275 | 653, 453 d 
January 1999... | 1,080,563 | 202,000 | 15,563 | 440,943 | 11,901 | 247,618 | 1, 080, 563 = a <a 
January 1940................. | 1,545,007 | 270,000; 8,007 | 483,447 | 17,371 | 243,600 | 1,537,668 | 1783) 14,404 6,046 ¢8,331 
1939 poi! 
I ssccctaatthatenamsanines 1, 089, 563 10,000 | 15, 563 38,740 | 11,858 | 33,318 | 1,080,563 |... 
Sh cial dmhescecccnes , 201, 111,000 | 16, 885 148, 330 0| 36008 | 1,201,885 |...--.-.-| 
ctaditindadiceinecene>ewdined 1, 192, 019 0 7, 019 33, 964 74| 43,905| 1,192019|.......... 
ee eae hiinibdannnnentabed 1, 184, —13,000| 12 600 33, 523 88| 41,030/ 1,184,600|..........|_.. 
SENG Se IR 1, 289, 600 108, 000 9, 600 137, 081 0| 32,081| 1,230.60)... 
SRE RI 1, 230,539 | —13,000| 13,539 17,409 | 14,683 | 41,153 | 1,280,530 |... onal 
iia hdiisdbnienntednadend 1, 296,804 | —14,000| 43,804 42, 648 15| 41,581 | 1, 281,620 9 253 60 | 415, 184 
TRE 1, 410, 448 129,000 | 28, 448 154, 173 0| 30,754 | 1,396,039 191 865 14, 410 
Si incacddpinssataquesense 1, 383, 531 — 19, 000 20, 531 12, 748 104 38,497 | 1, 370, 393 0 1, 271 13, 139 
iD taciicinttiatiipntansoment 1, 413, 866 7,000 | 43, 866 54, 027 35| 22.850) 1,401, 506 $255 |... _- 1 124 12, 270 
EEN 1, 528, 227 142, 000 16, 227 143, 224 0 28,607 | 1, 516, 213 0 622 877 12, 015 
(ee 1, 524, 784 —3,000| 15, 784 14, 637 114| 30,899 | 1, 499, 965 0} 13,851 1, 046 24, 820 
1940 | 
E:T 1, 545, 997 28, 000 8, 997 62,002 | 17, 103 | 41, 492 | 1, 537, 668 3 184 | 21 1, 604 48, 331 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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In the period during which the Social Security 
Act has been in operation, a technique has been 
developed for handling the Federal-State financial 
transactions under titles «II and IX of the act in 
such way as to minimize monetary and credit 
effects of shifting funds among geographic areas 
and political jurisdictions. 

The various steps in the typical procedure of 
handling the unemployment compensation funds 
are outlined below. State administrative ex- 
penses, collections under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act, and operations in connection with 
the Federal railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count are omitted from this discussion. The first 
five items listed below refer to the flow of unem- 


Table 2.—Date of first deposit in and first withdrawal 
from Federal unemployment trust fund, by States 





Date of first with- 
drawal from Fed- 
eral unemploy- 
ment trust fund ! 


Date of first deposit in 
State Federal unemploy- 
ment trust fund 





Alabama October 1936............| January 1938. 
Alaska January 1938........... | January 1939. 
Arizona. - 3 _ Ae | January 1938. 
Arkansas. July 1937.__._............| January 1939. 
California December 1936. ..._..... | January 1938. 
Colorado February 1937...........| January 1939. 
Connecticut_. March 1937 ...| January"1938. 
Delaware... December 1987..........| January 1939. 
District of Columbia May 1936 ..-------| January 1938. 
Florida November 1937_.........| January 1939. 
Georgia. - September 1937.........| January 1939. 
Hawaii_. December 1937. _.. .- January 1939. 
Idaho... _. February 1937_. September 1938. 
Illinois January 1988 July 1939. 
Indiana. - - June 1936 April 1938. 
lowa ADRES .| July 1938. 
Kansas. seas January 1939. 
Kentucky April 1937 _.......| January 1939. 
Louisiana February 1937...........| January 1938. 
Maine March 19387-_........... January 1938. 
i 

Maryland March 1937 ...--| January 1938. 
Massachusetts | November 1936 January 1938. 
Michigan March 1937 July 1938. 
Minnesota March 1937 | January 1938. 
Mississippi... | August 1935 | April 1938. 
Missouri. . January 1938 January 1939. 
Montana. . September 1937 | July 1939. 
Nebraska November 1937 ..| January 1939. 
Nevada August 1937 ee ---| January 1939. 
New Hampshire January 1937 January 1938. 
New Jersey March 1937 | January 1939. 
New Mexico. . February 1937 _...| December 1938, 
New York June 1936 ‘dan _..| January 1938. 
North Carolina February 1937_..... ..| January 1938. 
North Dakota August 1937 ..| January 1939. 
Ohio... February 1937 ‘ January 1939. 
Oklahoma. January 1937 December 1938. 
Oregon. | July 1936 January 1938. 


January 1938. 
January 1938. 


July 1938. 
January 1939. 


January 1937 
December 1936 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


January 1937 
February 1937 


Tennessee_____ March 1987. ............ January 1938. 
Texas... January 1937 | January 1938. 
Utah wind January 1937 .....| January 1938. 
Vermont February 1937_......... | January 1938. 
Virginia March 1937 sinsgebeinl | January 1938. 
Washington , | seer January 1939. 
West Virginia | February 1937_.......... January 1938. 
Wisconsin January 1936 ....| July 1936. 

Wyoming | August 1937__........... | January 1939. 





1 Represents also date when benefits were first payable. 
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ployment compensation funds from the collection 
of State contributions to the payment by the 
States of unemployment benefits. The last four 
items relate to Federal financial operations which 
are interrelated with the State operations. These 
operations may occur simultaneously. 

1. Collection of contributions under the State 
unemployment compensation law. 

2. Transfer of collections to the State clearing 
account. 

3. Deposit of funds from the State clearing 
account to the State account in the Federal un- 
employment trust fund. 

4. State withdrawals from the unemployment 
trust fund. 

5. Deposit of State withdrawals in the State 
benefit-payment account. 

6. Investments of the unemployment trust fund. 

7. Transfer of funds to the Treasury. 

8. Sales, redemptions, and refunding of trust 
fund investments. 

9. Interest on State deposits in the trust fund. 

State contributions.—Collection of contributions 
under the State unemployment compensation laws 
is the first step of the procedure. These contribu- 
tions are handled differently from other State tax 
receipts inasmuch as they are usually paid by 
subject employers to the State unemployment 
compensation agency, rather than to the State 
revenue agent. Moreover, the funds are ear- 
marked for unemployment benefits. Since unem- 
ployment tax provisions vary from State to State, 
collections reflect differences in State laws as well 
as changes in employment and covered pay rolls. 
The cumulative total of contributions collected 
by States was $2,422 million as of January 31. 

State clearing accounts.—Contributions paid to 
the unemployment agency are transferred to the 
State clearing account. These State accounts are 
mainly administrative devices to direct the flow 
of funds from the States to the Federal unem- 
ployment trust fund. Receipts of the clearing 
account include penalties and interest on delin- 
quent collections as well as contributions. Pay- 
ments made by checks are cleared through the 
banks while credited to the clearing account. 
Tax refunds are made from the clearing account. 
It is current practice to keep on hand sufficient 
funds to make adjustments. In accordance with 
the 1939 amendments, all contributions collected 
by the State, including contributions erroneously 








paid and excluding certain refunded contributions, 
are transferred from the State clearing account to 
the credit of the State account in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. Since deposits in the trust fund 
are usually made in round sums, an amount re- 
mains in the clearing accounts. 

Deposits—Section 904 of the Social Security 
Act authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive and hold all moneys deposited 
by a State agency from a State unemployment 
fund. Deposits may be made directly with the 
Secretary of the Treasury or with any Federal re- 
serve bank or member bank of the Federal Reserve 
System designated by him for such purpose. 
These deposits are received by the Treasurer of 
the United States and credited to the separate 
State accounts in the Federal unemployment trust 
fund on the books maintained by the Office of the 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits of the 
Treasury Department. On January 31, 1936, Wis- 
consin made the first deposit in the Federal trust 
fund. By the end of 1936 nine States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were making deposits, and by 


January 1938 all States were making such deposits. 


The month and year in which each State made 
its first deposit in the fund is shown in table 2. 

Deposits usually are made at least once each 
month but may be made more frequently. New 
York, for example, since June 1938 has deposited 
money in the fund on almost every working day. 
On the other hand, Arizona and Nevada have 
never made more than three deposits in any 1 
month. Most States deposit amounts in round 
hundreds of thousands, while some, influenced 
probably by the fact that accounts draw interest 
on the basis of the average daily balance of each 
State, deposit all funds that are available, resulting 
in deposits in odd dollars and cents. The largest 
amount of deposits occurs, generally, in the second 
month of each quarter. In most States the con- 
tributions are payable on a quarterly basis and 
are due 30 days after the end of each quarter. 

In addition to the original deposit by States in 
the trust fund there are credited to State accounts 
redeposits of funds withdrawn in excess of un- 
employment benefit payments. Moreover, the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, approved 
June 25, 1938, provided for refunds to certain 
States of 90 percent of Federal unemployment 
taxes for 1936 paid on or before January 31, 1938, 
by employers in those States which had no ap- 
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proved unemployment compensation law on 
December 31, 1936. Since 15 jurisdictions did 
not have approved unemployment compensation 
laws before that date, refunds totaling $40.6 
million were appropriated for credit to the accounts 
of these jurisdictions. 

Withdrawals.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
maintains an uninvested portion of the trust fund 
to meet State requisitions for withdrawals for 
benefit payments. If requests for withdrawals 
exceed the amount of cash in the trust account 
some of the securities held by the fund must be 
liquidated to make cash available. As of the end 
of January 1940 the cash balance! amounted to 
$5.9 million. Since January 1939 the cash bal- 
ance at the end of each month has varied from 
$5 million to $32 million. 

If employers in a State are to continue to receive 


credit against the Federal unemployment tax 
these requisitions must be for benefit payments 
only and must not exceed the amount standing to 
the account of the State agency at the time of 
payment.? The first withdrawal from the fund 
was made by Wisconsin on July 17, 1936; 22 other 


States began withdrawals in January 1938; by 
July 1939 all States were making withdrawals. 
As of January 31, 1940, a total of $877.5 million 
had been withdrawn by the States for benefit 
payments. 

Withdrawals for benefit payments have always 
been in rounded thousands of dollars. They vary 
of course from State to State in amount and fre- 
quency although, in general, States make only 
one or two withdrawals each month. More fre- 
quent withdrawals may be made, however, as in 
the case of Ohio, for example, which in January 
1940 sent in requisitions for withdrawals on 16 
different days. 

Benefit-payment accounts.—State withdrawals 
from the trust fund are deposited in the State 
benefit-payment accounts of the State unemploy- 
ment funds, from which benefit payments are 
made to unemployed persons. The total amount 
of funds available for benefit payments, however, 
represents the aggregate of amounts in clearing 
accounts, balances to the State accounts in the 
unemployment trust fund, and the funds in the 


1 Figures on Federal operations are based on Daily Statement of the U. 8. 
Treasury. 

41 Connecticut has withdrawn certain funds for administrative purposes in 
accordance with sec. 13 (e) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
See the Bulletin, November 1939, p 72. 
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State benefit-payment accounts. The total sum 
available for benefit payments as of the end of 
January was $1.6 billion. 

The close monthly relationship of benefit pay- 
ments from the benefit accounts and State with- 
drawals from the trust fund is indicated in 
chart II. An increase in withdrawals is in most 
cases associated with an increase in unemploy- 
ment benefits in the same month. The directness 
of this relation indicates that administrative pro- 
cedures have been developed so that requisitions 
of funds are adjusted to demands on States for 
benefit payments. 


Chart Il.—Withdrawals from the Federal unemploy- 
ment trust fund and unemployment benefits charged, 
January 1938-December 1939 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury (withdrawals); Social 


Security Board, Bureau of Employment Security (benefits charged). 


The payment of interest on funds deposited in 
the State accounts in the trust fund is a strong 
inducement for States to make withdrawals from 
the trust fund only as needed for benefit payments. 
Moreover, the amount withdrawn in any period 
is directly affected by the cash balances remaining 
in the benefit accounts from operations in the 
preceding period. 

Trust fund investments —Amounts in the trust 
fund not required to meet current withdrawals are 
invested by the Secretary of the Treasury as a 
single fund in eligible securities. Through Janu- 
ary 1940 all investments were in the form of 
special obligations issued exclusively to the trust 
fund, designated as unemployment trust fund cer- 
tificates. Other eligible securities are interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States and obli- 
gations guaranteed as to interest and principal by 
the United States. These obligations may be 
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purchased on the open market at the market 
price or on issue at par. The rate of interest on 
any securities acquired must be equal to the aver- 
age rate of interest on the public debt outstanding 
at the end of the calendar month next preceding 
the date of issue. If the average rate, however, 
is not a multiple of % of 1 percent, the rate on 
obligations acquired may be that multiple of % 
of 1 percent next lower than the average rate. 

The decision to invest the fund in special cer- 
tificates was not only based on consideration of 
the stability of the Government bond market and 
savings in administrative costs by issuing special 
obligations but was also necessitated by declining 
market yields of direct Government and Govern- 
ment-guaranteed obligations which legally barred 
them as eligible securities. Since the beginning 
of operations under the unemployment trust fund, 
the computed average rate of interest on the public 
debt has been within \ of 1 percent of 2.5. Al- 
though certain of the series of Government obliga- 
tions during this period were selling on the open 
market at a price which would have yielded this 
rate, in December 1939 and January 1940 no series 
of Government or Government-guaranteed obli- 
gations were selling at a price yielding 2.5 to call 
date. 

On a call-date basis, no securities traded on the 
open market were available for trust fund invest- 
ments, in contrast with the $40.1 billion of securi- 
ties which would be eligible if there were no re- 
strictions on the yield. This figure includes $26.9 
billion Treasury bonds, $6.2 billion Treasury notes, 
$1.3 billion Treasury bills, and $5.7 billion obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to interest and principal by 
the United States. It does not include special 
issues to Government agencies and trust funds, 
Postal Savings bonds, Adjusted Service bonds, 
United States Savings bonds, and Federal Housing 
Administration debentures, because of particular 
conditions attached to their issuance or acquisi- 
tion. Some of the obligations included in the 
total eligible securities are not available for invest- 
ment by the fund because they are held as required 
reserves, or because they are held by various Gov- 
ernment agencies and trust funds or accounts 
other than the social security funds. 

Investments are made periodically as amounts 
are deposited in the State accounts. Because of 
the quarterly pattern of collecting and depositing 
State contributions, the volume and number of 
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investments are usually largest in the second 
month of each quarter. In November 1939, the 
second month of the quarter, 13 different invest- 
ments were made in contrast with one investment 
each in December 1939 and January 1940. 

Transfer of funds to Treasury.—Purchase of 
direct Government securities at issue by the trust 
fund makes available to the general fund of the 
Treasury the money so invested. These amounts 
may be used by the Treasury to finance its 
expenditures just as Treasury borrowings from 
private individuals and corporations are used. 
The flow of funds is similar to that of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, and the 
effects are comparable. At a time of budget 
deficit the direct obligations acquired at issue 
by the trust fund are used to finance part of the 
difference between Federal Government expendi- 
tures and receipts and to reduce the amount of 
borrowing from other sources. The total amount 
of the public debt is not affected directly, however, 
by this process, although its composition may be 
changed. 





The acquisition by the trust fund of outstanding 
direct Government obligations transfers funds to 
the former holders of these securities. The total 
amount of privately held Government debt may 
or may not be reduced depending on Treasury 
needs for new funds. 

If obligations guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States Government are 
acquired by the fund either at issue or on the 
market the amount of these issues held by others 
may be reduced. The acquisition of such invest- 
ments does not affect the total amount or the hold- 
ings of the public debt. 

Investment procedures for the unemployment 
trust fund are similar to those for the old-age 
and survivors trust fund. The main difference 
between the two is that the contributions collected 
for unemployment compensation are State collec- 
tions and the benefits paid are State disburse- 
ments. Neither of these operations affects the 
Federal budget in any way. In the case of the 
old-age and survivors trust fund the Federal 
budget—both Federal receipts and expenditures— 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund,' by fiscal years, 1937-39, and by months, 
January 1939-January 1940 






























































Deposits | Cash | 
ae Interest — ‘ | b | = t— dis- Amsuate Unexpended 
m appro- | receiv: .. nefit ursing available balance in ‘ot : 
Fiscal year and month 2 | by trust i officer for | improper | payments | officer | for benefit | appropri. | 1 °°! assets 
totrustfund| fund acquired | _ Denefit | a |atend of | payments‘ | ations * 
payments | period | 
Cumulative through | | 
January 1940. __...... $1, 423, 000, 000) $44, 625, 099) $1, 435, 200,000) $32, 361, 811 $5, 621 $25, oun, 7eT/90, 417, 481 $1, 441, 617, 481 $282, 06e, 911 $1, 723, 6846, 392 
Total, 1936-37.......... 265, 000, 000) § 2, 261, 811 267, 100, 000) SPSS 26, 969 73, 031 267, 173, 031 61, 811 267 234, 842 
Total, 1937-38. ......... 387,000,000) 15, 412, 233 395, 200, 000 7, 261, 811) 159, 5, 404,063) 1, 930, 620 664, 230, 620 113, 012, 391 777, 243, 
Total, 1938-39. ._..__. _.| 503,000,000) 26,951,055; 514,900,000 15, 000, 000 2, 677) 13, 891, 583) 3, 036, 361 LM 180, 236, 361) 66, 12 1, 180, 302, 483 
7 months ending: | | 
January 1938. ............ 290, 000, 000) ........... 287,000,000| 3,061,811).........- 1, 570, 511) 1, 564, 330 555, 664, 330 210, 000, 000 765, 664, 330 
BS = —— 
January 1939............. 242, 000, 000) ........... 232, 000,000, 10,000, 000) 1,711) 6,754,908 5, 174,002 899, 474, , 002 231, 14, 102 l, 130, 488, 104 
= SS 
January 1940............. | 268,000,000)... | 258,000,000) 10, 000, 000 2,789} 6,616, 001| 6,417, 481| 1, 441,617, 481| 282,068,911 1, 723, 486, 392 
| 7 ———_—=— = 
1939 
CEE | $7, 000, 000)........... 32,000,000) 5, 000, 000! 247, 1,121,312) 5, 174,002 899, 474, 002! 231,014, 102) 1, 130, 488, 104 
I 50, 000, 000) ........... 50, 000, 000) 0) 81) 1,155,340) 4,018,582) 948, 318, 582) 181,014,182 1, 129, 332, 764 
i itihinidetithidesnnce 50, 000, 000) ........... 50, 000, 000, 0, 90! 1, 443, 529, 2, 574, 963 996, 874, 963) 131,014, 272) 1, 127, 880, 235 
pail bbeadeccocenucecoacoccoce 55, 000, 000) ........... 50,000,000 5,000,000 204; 1,382,953 6,191,806) 1,050, 401,806) 76,014,476 1, 126, 506, 282 
epemecocneceasesecteccecs 50, 000, 000)... ........ 50, 000, 000 0 266 1,677,193 4, 514, 348, 1, 098, B14, 347} 56,014,742 1, 154, 820, 089 
ldibutedsielineiettesaesd 56, 000, 000, 26, 951, 055 82, 800, 000 0 325; 1,477,661! 3,036,361) 1, 180, 236, 36 66, 122) 1, 180, 302, 483 
i intttaigdicéh Gabkeaninages 43, 000, 000 ........... 43, 000, 000 0 416; 1,426,846) 1,609,100) 1, 221, 809, i01| 507, 066, 537| 1, 728, 875, 638 
bkncdiaarssecedecsasese 48, 000, 000) ........... 43,000,000 5,000,000 104 1, 284, 241| 5, 324, 755) 1, 268, 524,755) 450, pon gee 1, 727, 501, 306 
September. .................- 43, 000, 000) ........... 43, 000, 000 0 115 604,071) 4, 630, 560, 1, 310, 830,569, 416,066,757 1, 726, 807, 326 
Sl editinsdocsetenpenasd 43, 000, 000} ........... 43, 000, 000) 0 462; 861,614) 3, 768, 493) 1, 352, 968, 493| 373, 067, 219 1, 726, 035, 712 
ss ere 43, 000, 000) ........... 43, 000, 000. 0, 614 836, 881) 2, 930, 997| 1, 395, 130, = 330, 067,833 1, 725, 198, 830 
it dbbdaecectancecse 48, 000, 000) ........... 43,000,000; 5,000, 000! 385 801, 541) 7, 129, 0721 1, 442, 329, 07 282, 068, 218 1, 724, 397, 200 
1940 | 
EES EE a ee Se 0 603, 710, 898) 6,417, 481, 1, 441,617,481 282,068,911, 1, 723, 686, 392 
IR ts transactions formerly under old-age reserve accoun ‘ Represents investments in Treasury notes and cash with disbursing 
? For fiscal 1936-37, $265 mn was & ; for 1987-38 , $500 officer. 
million; for , $360 million — additio million made available § $61,811 of interest earned during the first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 
by 1940 — Appropriation Act; and for 1930-40, $550 appt oomeine balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to 
million. ursing officer. 
# Collections of Re pepeitat meee te eutenats Rave hewn Gane oe, 
ferred to sppecpriation Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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is influenced by financial operations of the old-age 
insurance program. 

Redemption and refunding of obligations held by 
the trust fund.—Obligations acquired by the trust 
fund may be sold at the market price or, if the 
investments are in a special series, they may be 
redeemed at par plus accrued interest. Redemp- 
tion of special obligations is necessary whenever 
requisitions for withdrawals exceed the amount of 
uninvested funds held by the trust fund, including 
funds available through new deposits. 

Redemptions result in the first instance in a 
decrease in the public debt and a corresponding 
decline in the Treasury’s general-fund balance. 
The maximum monthly amount of these redemp- 
tions has been so small relative to total Treasury 
transactions that they probably have not in- 
fluenced Treasury financing. If they become 
larger and are not counterbalanced by an excess 
of Federal receipts over expenditures, however, 
redemptions may require the sale of Government 
securities to other investors in amounts approxi- 
mately equivalent to the issues redeemed. 

In contrast to redemptions, refunding operations 


for the trust fund do not result in any new borrow- 
ing but rather effect only changes in the securities 
held by the trust fund. Special obligations ac- 
quired by the fund carry a maturity date of June 
30 of the year in which they are issued. The 
maximum maturity of the certificates, with the 
exception of certificates acquired as the result 
of investments of interest at the end of the year, 
is one year; the minimum, less than a month. 
Interest credited to the fund in June carries a 
maturity date of June 30 of the next fiscal year. 

These maturity dates necessitate the refunding 
of obligations held by the trust fund at the end 
of each fiscal year. Rates on new obligations 
acquired may thus be adjusted to any changes 
in the average rate of interest on the public debt, 
although, as indicated above, no such change has 
occurred to date. 

Interest.—Interest on investments held by the 
trust fund is credited quarterly and, if not needed 
to finance withdrawals, is reinvested and becomes 
part of the earnings reserve. 

At the end of each quarter, the earnings from 
the investments held by the fund are distributed 


Table 4.—Status of the railroad retirement account as of Dec. 31, 1938, and by months, January 1939-January 1940' 



































| 
| Appropria- | Transfers Cancela- | Interest | *Percent [Deposits with) 5 nent pay- Cash with | Balance in 
: | tion from tions received special disbursing ments disbursing trust 
Year and month balance on | appropria- Treasury officer for officer at fund at 
| and repay- y by disburs- 
| first of tion to ments? | trust fund notes benefit ing officer § end of end of 
|} month? trust fund acquired‘ | payments month month 
Cumulative through Decem- | 
ewe ....-| $30,843, 602 | $220, 303, 720 $97,725 | $1, 410,821 |$75, 700,000 | $164, 900,000 | $131, 952,840 ($27, 553, 215 $210, 391 
1939 
January nninditehabeeesecendadd | 30, 843, 602 1, 500, 000 iy EN inéetaneniees S GRACED leeconacacdsaas 8, 750, 817 | 18, 802, 397 211, 516 
February ‘ tf ERS OY SR BER SS 9,043,924 | 9, 758, 472 211, 928 
2 ae 20, 343, 692 18, 000, 000 I. | SES RAE 18, 000, 000 9, 109, 816 | 18, 648, 655 13, 663 
April. ..... 8 * | a 14, 642 |. ES He 213, 663 9, 172,486 | 9, 689, 832 14, 642 
ay... 11, 343, 692 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10,000,000 10, 359, 993 9, 097, 189 | 1l, 952, 636 16, 743 
a 11, 250, 000 (6) 3, 260 Re a aay 9, 629, 007 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 579 
ee 131, 400, 000 21, 900, 000 < | Rae 1, 900, 000 20, 000, 000 9, 059, 584 | 12, 864,044 1, 957, 322 
August . 109, 500, 000 18, 100, 000 2 | SaeeeaSR 8, 100, 000 10, 000, 000 9,017,619 | 13, 846, 424 1, 958, 788 
September 91, 400, 000 7, 150, 000 | RE roe 9, 109, 987 9, 192, 306 | 13, 764,016 1,646 
aa 84, 250, 000 10, 000, G00 eS ree 10, 000, 000 9, 395, 427 | 14, 368, 588 3, 508 
November 74, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 | eres Sek 10, 000, 000 9, 362, 573 | 15,006,014 4, 212 
TESST | 64, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 By BED fecacacessésdeadibaseeoes 10, 000, 000 @, 345, 335 | 15, 660, 679 5, 
1940 
Ses | 54, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 iS | a ee 10, 000, 000 9, 407, 615 | 16, 253, 063 6, 926 
Cumulative through January | | 
niehialen ----| 44, 250,000 | 336,047, 412 | 132,335 | 3,612,698 | 77,200,000 | 272,583,644 | 250,936,636 | 16, 253, 063 6, 926 








! The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937. An act approved July 1, 1937, appropriated to the account the 
unexpended balance of the $46,620,000 which had been appropriated for the 
year 1936-37 for the payment of benefits under the 1935 act, and provided that 
all benefit payments made from that appro ation prior to July 1, 1937, be 
considered as having been made from the railroad retirement account. For 
this reason the cumulative figures for cancelations and repayments, deposits 
with the disbursing officer for benefit payments, and beneht payments issued 
by the disbursing officer include operations under the 1935 act. (Cents 
omitted from al] figures in this table.) For monthly figures July 1936- 
December 1938, and for an explanation of the derivation of balance items, 
see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 6, table 2. 

’ Balance as of July 1, 1939, includes appropriation of $120,150,000 for 1939-40. 

+ Includes checks canceled by the Generali Accounting Office and repay- 
Ments on account of aporepes payments to claimants. Checks returned 
to disbursing officer and canceled by him are not included. (See footnote 5.) 
Cancelations and repayments are treated as additions to trust fund. 
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4 Minus item represents sale of notes. 
$ On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled b: 


disbursing officer, total benefit 


ayments through Jan 


million less than total on basis of vouchers certified to the 
. 81, table 3, since checks drawn by 
are certified to the Secretary of the 
and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retirement Board in 
latter part of preceding month. 
¢ Transfer of $3,720 balance from 1935 act epgecgthtion shown on Daily 


Treasury 
disbursing ©: 


Statement of the U. 8. Treasury in June was t 


for payment, as shown on 
cer as of first of a mon 


year of 1937-38 on books of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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on the books of the Treasury to each State ac- 
count and to the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account. This distribution is on the basis 
of the average daily balance for the quarter in 
each separate account. For example, for the 
quarter ended December 31, 1939, the average 
daily balance was $1,465,580,716.89 for the whole 
fund; that for Alabama was $11,074,122.75. 
The total earnings to be distributed for that 
quarter were $9,062,228.29 of which Alabama’s 
share was $68,475.40, or 0.7556133 percent of 
all the earnings. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


On January 1, 1940, the assets of the newly 
created old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund amounted to $1,724.4 million, the total 
assets of the former old-age reserve account. 
In accordance with a decision of the Board of 
Trustees to make quarterly transfers from the 
general fund to the account, no transfers were 
made during January. 

The decline in total benefit payments to $711,000 
or 11.3 percent less than December payments con- 
tinued to reflect the changes in the amended 
provisions for lump-sum payments. These pay- 
ments represent entirely lump sums, payable 
under the 1935 provisions of the act to the estates 
of covered workers who died prior to 1940, since 
the first check for payment of benefits under 
the amended provisions was not issued until 
February 1. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


During January $10 million was transferred 
from appropriations to the trust fund and in turn 
deposited with the disbursing officer for benefit 
payments (table 4). Since interest is ordinarily 
added only at the end of the fiscal year, this figure 
represents the total receipts of the account, ex- 
cept for a small amount of cancelations and repay- 
ments. Benefit payments issued by the disburs- 
ing officer amounted to $9.4 million in January, 
leaving $16.3 million in cash held by the disburs- 
ing officer at the end of the month. At the end 
of January total assets of the railroad retirement 
account, excluding the balance in the appropria- 
tion, amounted to $93.5 million. The assets con- 
sisted of $77.2 million invested in Treasury notes 
and a cash balance of $6,926 in the trust fund, in 





addition to the $16.3 million held by the disburs- 
ing officer. The appropriation balance was $44.3 
million at the end of the month, $87.2 million 


Table 5.—Federal appropriations and expenditures un- 
der the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1938-39 
and 1939-40 (expenditures through January) ' 


{In thousands] 





| Fiscal year 1938-39 | Fiscal year 1939-49 





Item | | Expend- Appro- Expend- 
Appro- itures ’ A. itures 
| priations?' through tions ? 4 through 


| January ! January! 








Total, administrative ex- | | 
— and grants to | 
Ye. 6 arr $ 364,855 | $205,821 | $383,844 | $226, 901 
SSS CSS. Sea SE 


Administrative expenses... -._-. |} 22,705} 12,382 25, 188 12, 010 


Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board: Sal- | 
—, aoe, and wage 
St RRS | 22,300 12, 160 24. 750 11, 793 
Depart oe of Labor, Chil- | | 
n’s Bureau: Salaries and | 
ES | 325 | 182 338 181 
Department of Commerce, 
ureau of the Census: Sal- 


























aries and expenses... _._.. 80 39 100 36 
————=Sao_ ee SS 
I eal 342, 150 | 193, 439 ~ 358, 655 214, 981 
Federal Security Agency---_. Ds scehdincslaiel | ices 349, 000 208, 904 
Social Security Board..__| 326,000 | 182,032 | 339, 500 202. 709 
Old-age assistance....| 214,000 | 125,489 | 225, 000 | 137, 160 
Aid to dependent | 
AT 45, 000 17,977 | 45,000 24, 391 
Aid to the blind... 8, 000 3, 150 8, 000 3, 732 
Unemployment com- 
nsation admin- 
ie $50,000 | #35, 408 61, 500 6 37, 416 
Public Health Service: 
Public-health work. _. 8, 000 5, 614 9, 500 6, 285 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau............- 8, 150 | 5, 793 9, 6 5, 988 
Maternal and child- a 
health services. 3, 800 2,472 4, 800 2, 844 
— for crippled chil- 
AST aaa | 2, 850 2, 227 3,350 2,116 
Child- welfare services__ 1, 00 1, 004 1, # 1, 028 
Sos cco SSS = 
Transfers to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund ’ ...-| § 390,000 | 242,000 | § 550, 000 268, 000 
1 Excludes some cane appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
Fine Such is rs case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
104,650 was appropriated in 1938-39 and $111,500 in 1939-40 for administra- 


tion in the Office of Education, and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and $1,938,000 in 
1939-40 for grants to States. For administration and research in the U. 

Public eaih Service, emas were $1.6 million in 1938-39 a 
$1,640,000 in 1930-40 in addition to ts to States shown in this table. 

: Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

+ Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Includes 

ps from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 


ws, inelades additional appropriations made aveftabte by the Third Defi- 
ap mee Act, approved Aug. 9 
ss ‘Tnelu oe coi tases ae of $9 ‘nition approved Mar. 15, 1939, 


and $10 million approv: 
* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 


com tion program. 
table 3 for detailed statement of this account through January 1940. 
Re presents transactions amen under old-age reserve account. 
4 ithe 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act, approved May 6, 
ap Pee $580 million for transfer to the old-age reserve account 
ot thie million was — available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million 
for transfers pene 1939-40 


Source: U. 
counts and eS eS atio: 
ury (expenditures). 


ent, Office of the Commies oner of Ac 
ns); Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treas- 
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having been transferred from the appropriation to 
the trust fund during the current fiscal year. 


Appropriations and Expenditures 


Several amendments affecting grants to States, 
which became effective in January, were a factor 
in bringing an increase in the grants certified for 


the first quarter. 


Grants to States for aid to de- 


pendent children were higher than for any pre- 
vious quarter, reflecting the increase in Federal 
participation. The Federal Government now 
contributes half instead of one-third of the total 
amount expended under approved plans, not in- 
cluding amounts by which individual payments 
exceed $18 a month for one dependent child and 
$12 for each additional child aided in the same 
home. 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first, second, and third quarters of the fiscal year 1939-40, as of 


Feb. 29, 1940 





State 


Total 


Delaware... 
District of Columbia 
ERE 


es ; 
Idaho peice iaciedetee 
ae 

Indiana 
Si ciesdses 


Maryland............... 
Massachusetts.............. 
ct ne aematene 
AT TT 
—--- 

Missouri. ....... 


Plintiiinechbences 
New Hampshire. ...._. 
a 


a 
New York 


North Carolina.................-..--------- 


North Dakota............- 
Oh 


Tregon 
Pennsylvania............. 
Rhode Island ............. 


e 
South Carolina... ........ 
South Dakota.... : 
TIDE. concceccnsccsse 


ee 


























[In thousands] 
Advances certified for first quarter | Advances certified for second quarter | Advances certified for third quarter 
of fiscal year 1939-40 of fiscal year 1939-40 of fiscal year 1939-40 
| | 
Aid to Aid to Ald to 
Old-age | Aid to the | Old-age Aid to the | Old-age Aid to the 
asristance | dependent | Alfio the | otcratce | dependent | AlG fo toe | oiciakee | dependent | Aid to § 
children ildren 
| 
écimanccobell $55, 230.7 | $8,520.5 | $1,401.8| $54,801.2 $9, 024. 4 $1,401.8 | $59,472.0 | $14,053.2 $1, 702.3 
viaiealatindean 178.9 52.9 | 3.2 230. 3 .6 7.1 297.7 147.0 10.6 
PREC: 48.7 () | ) 47.5 () ( 52.6 () () 
304. 2 99.0 | 13.3 358. 9 82.8 14.2 359. 6 125. 4 14.4 
odiaiiina 189.0 43.6 8.9 187.8 41.2 7.6 157.2 64.4 7.5 
aa 5, 989. 8 413.6 | 314.7 6, 024. 7 467.1 313.3 7, 893. 3 875.8 448.7 
eel 1, 595.3 165. 8 27.2 1, 446.7 143.7 25. 2 2, 087.7 266. 0 26. 6 
658. 5 (2) 6.6 684. 3 (2) 5.0 733.0 () &5 
44.4 14.7 (2) 46.6 18.0 (0) 46.0 23.3 ® 
131.9 42.8 8.9 133.7 32.0 8.5 134.1 49.9 8.5 
678.0 73.3 45.2 701. 4 57.7 44.1 628. 3 118.3 45.5 
264. 6 75.3 13.6 266. 3 81.5 13.7 364.3 152.7 21.0 
 allietieene 34.0 39.0 1.4 29.0 32.3 1.4 $13.5 25.0 4.8 
attaining 263. 5 75.0 10.2 270. 3 75.0 9.1 299. 1 122.5 10.0 
4, 156. 2 () (*) 4, 231.2 () (?) 4,491.1 ® () 
1, 738. 3 450. 1 77.5 1, 789. 5 76.1 1, 829. 4 787.2 81.7 
1, 617.6 () 47.6 1, 669. 6 (®) 53.0 1, 738. 6 ® 54.6 
693. 2 176. 5 30. 5 731.2 176. 5 32.8 787.6 281.9 41.2 
609. 1 (?) (?) 614.8 (4) (4) 616.7 (® ® 
vmaeniainaiia 474.7 320. 4 | 19.3 497.4 354. 6 20. 2 683. 9 613.1 28.6 
397.5 49.8 | 44.5 437.6 50. 2 42.5 439.9 77.3 42.7 
483.7 203. 4 | 22.2 493. 6 273.3 21.4 498. 5 410.5 25.5 
senensiontal 3, 306. 5 313.5 40.1 3, 405. 4 373.6 37.3 3, 690. 3 614.6 44.3 
2, 149.8 448.8 27.6 1, 875.3 410.9 26. 2 1, 968. 5 1, 059. 5 34.8 
2, 250. 1 253. 3 31.3 2, 185.6 253. 2 33.0 2,111.3 380.7 39.8 
227.8 (®) 5.8 232.6 (?) 7.2 237.7 ( 8.5 
2, 250.0 195.9 ( 2, 227.2 226. 4 (4) 2, 363. 8 408.0 (4) 
354. 2 67.5 5.0 348. 4 65. 6 4.8 338. 4 100. 6 6.3 
643. 2 120. 2 19.6 633. 9 129. 2 15.5 816.5 276.8 19.5 
AFH 89.2 (® (4) 93.4 @ (*) 95.7 (3) () 
162. 2 | 19.7 10.9 162.3 19.6 10.9 158. 4 29.0 11.2 
927.9 | 344.5 22.7 928. 9 219. 3 23.1 985. 8 512.9 26.8 
69.9 | 39.7 46 80.9 39. 6 5.0 93.0 74.1 6.1 
3,887.9} 1,107.7 91.7 4, 026. 4 1, 354. 2 100. 1 4, 228.8 1, 744.6 117.9 
578.4 146. 4 47.9 560. 3 144.7 44.5 504.1 271.5 51.9 
213.6 72.2 29 233. 5 63.3 3.5 171.7 72.5 3.8 
4, 046.0 360. 6 111.4 4, 236. 4 320.9 94.7 4, 426. 7 645.3 137.1 
1, 922. 5 216.7 53.5 2, 077. 2 253. 3 57.7 1, 916.0 342.9 47.3 
614.4 56. 4 16.6 670.3 58.4 16.6 739. 0 117.7 19.4 
2, 630. 1 1, 227.0 @® 2, 527.1 1, 437.4 (4 3, 343.0 1, 332.0 (*) 
196. 0 42.8 1.6 201.6 46.8 1.6 207.9 68.9 1.7 
RES. 307.5 62.8 14.5 306. 7 68. 9 15.7 281. 2 119.3 17.9 
399.9 (3) 6.5 363. 8 (2) 6.4 447.5 ® 6.2 
524. 2 199. 5 28.2 649. 6 191.8 28.0 666. 8 434. 6 27.8 
2, 669. 5 () (4) 1, 630. 3 ® (4) 1,124.4 (2) (?) 
440. 5 107.7 6.8 458. 4 103. 0 8.1 458. 4 174.9 9.3 
nditmadtils 123.4 14.8 5.1 131.8 15.4 4.9 135. 4 0 0 
194. 3 48.3 12.6 232.7 41.7 17.5 250. 3 62.5 27.2 
1, 324.8 161. 2 45.2 1, 370.7 160. 5 45.5 1, 343.7 256.9 46.7 
346.7 139. 3 21.6 352.0 149. 4 21.3 345. 0 248. 5 22.8 
1, 610. 4 352. 1 66.9 1, 686. 5 406. 7 71.7 1, 752.3 574.0 84.8 
119.9 25.7 6.2 109. 8 24.0 5.9 118.2 35.8 6.8 























1 This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations 


incurred for payments to recipients, which include pa 
from Federal, State, and local funds but exclude admin 


nts to pients 
rative expense. 


' No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 


column. 
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* Advances authorized for Hawaii as follows had not been certified as of 
~ = Cy 2 assistance, $10,200; aid to dependent children, $20,200; aid 
to the blind, . 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services: '! Advances authorized and certified * by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
first, second, and third quarters of the fiscal year 1939-40 as of Feb. 29, 1940 






























































{In thousands] 
Under Social Security Act | Under Wagner-Peyser Act 
eens Certifications Author } , Certifications 

e zations, | Apportion- | Sei to cE = 

6-month Certifica- | ments —— 
riod | tions, third |... thorized,! 
First Second | yibuary- | 2 fiscal year | _ First Second Third 
quarter quarter June 1940 | quarter quarter quarter 
} 
rie chien ocireencistiennitiialon wareninamuitia 4 $19, 908. 8 $10, 610.7 | § $28, 204.4 | $14, 369.0 5 $3, 246. 2 $794. 4 $830.1 $848.0 
152.4 143.6 293.0 157.4 69.4 16.3 | 16.3 18.0 
13.0 10.4 21.6 10.1 10.1 2.5 2.5 29 
* 126.0 (5) 118.8 65. 6 11.4 | 3.1 3.4 3.7 
© 195.8 iy) 188.7 103.9 | 48.6 | 11.2 11.2 12.5 
1, 081.8 1, 022.7 2, 056. 2 1, 130.8 | 148.9 | 37.0 7.3 41.1 
224. 2 (*) 219. 2 120.9 | 27.2 6.3 6.3 81 
67 598.5 (*) ’ 677.5 455.8 | 42.1 11.5 | 11.5 10.7 
53.7 52.6 $52.1 51.1 10.5 3.2 3.2 3.2 
$248.5 ( 242.8 124.9 | (® () (*) (®) 

€ 303.7 (®% 290. 1 159. 8 | 38.5 8.9 9.4 10.2 
202. 6 195. 7 401.8 216. 4 | 76.3 18.8 18.8 20.7 
37.4 34.4 538.6 36.7 10.7 3.8 | 3.8 2.8 
* 134.7 (5 130. 0 71.7 11.7 2.9 2.9 3.3 
910. 2 707.9 1, 749. 3 | 849.6 200. 1 | 46. 2 46.2 50.8 
* 946.2 Q 869.4 | 478.4 | 84.9 | 21.0 21.0) 23.8 
$329.8 ( 330.1 | 181.9 | 64.8 17.6 17.6 19.4 
198.9 (5 218. 7 120. 5 | 49.3 | 15.0 15.0 16.5 
203. 0 177.2 379. 2 198. 7 68. 6 18.0 18.8 17.2 
* 375.8 Q 378.3 208. 2 | 55.1 12.7 12.7 14.1 
* 232.6 (é 237.4 | 130.8 | 20.9 5.0 5.0 5.2 
$453.1 ® $215.1 215.1 | 42.8 10.0 10.0 10.0 
908. 4 771.6 1, 566.3 778. 5 111.5 26. 1 25.4 2.8 
911.6 695. 7 252.0 504.0 | 127.0 32.4 32.1 22.0 
310.0 283. 4 5306.4 287.4 67.2 15. 5 15.7 15.6 
92.5 84.4 | $88.4 82.9 $2.7 | 12.2 12.2 12.2 
373.8 348.2 705. 0 368.3 | 95. 2 27.5 27.5 30.4 
89.8 66.2) 134.1 31.8 | 14.1 | 3.3 1.9 2.6 
* 183.3 (5) 177.6 97.8 | 36.1 | &.3 9.5 10.2 
39.4 35.1 | 75.7 38.9 | 10.2 | 2.5 | 2.5 29 
*148.5 (5 155.6 85.8 | 12.2 3.8 3.8 4.2 
671.9 643.7 1, 387.3 | 730.3 | 106.0 | 24.5 | 27.2 30.0 
51.2 37.5 | 102.8 | 53.8 11.1 | 26 | 2.8 23 
2, 269. 5 1,931.9 | 4,085.4 1, 967.1 | 330. 2 76.2 | 76. 2 84.0 
$518.9 () 512.4 282.0 83. 2 21.7 21.7 23.8 
* 86.2 (*) 98. 2 54.1 | 17.9 4.1 4.1 4.7 
752. 5 614.1 1, 480. 7 | 604. 7 174.3 | 40.3 54.9 43.9 
* 328.2 ( 330.9 182.2 62. 8 | 14.8 14.8 16.3 
162. 1 166.8 321.5 164. 8 25.0 7.5 5.8 6.6 
1, 683. 5 1, 613. 8 3, 141.6 617.3 252.6 | 58.3 77.7 34.2 
172.6 171.0 155.7 | 152.1 | 18.0 | 4.2 4.6 4.6 
148. 5 130.0 257.9 | 135. 0 45.6 10. 5 10.5 11.7 
* 54.1 (®) 86.0 | 34.6 18.2 4.2 4.2 3.5 
205. 1 195. 9 416.1 221.8 68. 6 15.8 15.8 23.5 
a cl La alienate * 1,050.5 (® 1, 038. 6 571.4 | 152.8 42.7 2.7 53.9 
SE TT a NER $149.0 (*) 148.9 82.1 | 13.3 3.1 3.1 3.5 
ie: Acitnncndemhengnacoendneapneeinbiats $94.2 4 98.8 54.5 | 10.7 25 2.5 2.9 
A ERE SE $419.3 433.5 | 238.6 | 63.5 15. 1 15.1 16.7 
Wont veania SEE EE EE A 225.3 203. 2 443.2 | 208.3 41.0 11.2 10.0 19.9 
8S ST ee aE * 463.0 (5 487.6 | 268.4 | 45.4 11.3 11.3 12.5 
8 RIT ak ea 276. 9 237.4 521.1 261.7 77.1 19. 2 19.3 21.3 
SE Es eG ET a ae aR 47.0 36.4 87.2 | 30. 5 | 10.5 | 2.5 2.5 21 
1 State and local ey to employment service. ance Act. The Connecticut State law does not provide for authorization by 
1 Advances are certified b Security Board to the Secretary of the State to the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from the State 
the Treasury for a of operation which is not necessarily the account in the a Se eee trust fund to the railroad unemployment 
tint tye trustfund. In accordance with sec. 


catiea bina 
a ea mann a eee PE a al SPW ane 


A 
aoe some certifications which cover first 6 months of fiscal year. 
Some authorizations cover Ges eyes 6 Ras yet. 
* Grants were certined for Ars pm y LI Semarity Booed 
eeamens by the Costes op he Gustey of 


Treaury for payment info the rlroed unemployment inrurance ~ eat y 


insurance 
= ) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, therefore, Connecticut 
thdraws — the unemployment trust fund amounts necessary for ad- 
expenses unde the unemployment compensation law. 
' The District of Columbia employment service is maintained directly by 
the Bureau of ms ey Security, and funds for this perpese are included 
in the total administrative funds of the Bureau of Employment Security. 


Source: Social Security Board (authorizations and apportionments), 
Bureau of Accounts and Audits (certifications). 
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than in the previous comparable period for aid to 
dependent children. Transfers to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, which appear as 
expenditures, are higher than transfers to the old- 
age reserve account for the comparable period 
last year, even though, because of the changes in 
the act, no transfer was made in January 1940. 
The amounts of Federal grants to each State 
certified by the Social Security Board to the 
Treasury for the three public-assistance programs 
and for the administration of unemployment 
compensation and employment services for the 
first, second, and third quarters of the fiscal year 


On the basis of Treasury checks cashed, total 
expenditures under the Social Security Act for 
January were $40.9 million. The figures for Jan- 
uary in previous years, excluding transfers to the 
old-age reserve account, have been: 1937, $20.6 
million; 1938, $45.3 million; 1939, $32.5 million. 

The increase of 11.1 percent in total grants for 
the 7 months of the current fiscal year over the 
corresponding period of the previous fiscal year is 
offset to some extent by a decrease of about 3.0 
percent in administrative expenditures under the 
act. The largest proportionate increase, shown 
on table 5, is $6.4 million or 35.7 percent more 


Table 8.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt, by fiscal years 1937-39, and by months, January 1939-January 1940 

































































































































































{In millions] 
General and special accounts Public debt 
= | 
Receipts of Federal | 
Government | Expenditures ! of Federal Government 
| Under the Under the | 7a 
Social Secu- | Railroad Re- | eounts Old- 
rity Act tirement Act | ar Charge} 
r ’ | Excess *. | in gen- a Rail- 
iscal year and | | | receipts) ©0885 | “ eral. and | Unem- road 
month Taxes | ‘Trans- | C+) or | TeceiPts! fund sur- | ploy- | retire | All 
s under | | (+) or Total | vivors| ment other 
ocial the | | Admin- | fers to Trans- expend- expend- balance -| trust | ment 
“ul All old- fers | All | itures ac- 
Total ‘ar Total; istra- | Ad- i itures ance | fund 
rity : other age to jother; (—) count 
taxes! |,,riers | tive and min- rail- (—) trust 
Taxing expense) sur. istra- road fund ¢ 
Act } and vivors tive retire 
| Grants | insur-| | ment 
~ ance | P&Os? | ao. 
| States? 
| trust count 
| | | | | fund ¢ 
qq eee eee a ——EEE——E —EE 
Total, 1936-37. '¢5, 204 $252) (*) $5, 042)$8, 442 442) $183 $265) $1 ...-|$7, 993] —$3, 149) +$374) —$128/$36,425) $767 RS $35, 846 
Total, 1987-88.| 6,242) 604 oe 7,626, |= 387|— 8} ($146) 6,790) —1,384] +306) —338) 37,165, 662] 872, $66) 85, 565 
———S SSE —S==— med i a ] 
Total, 1938-39.| 5, 668 631 109) 4, 928) “9, 21 210| 342! 503 | 3 = 8, 255; —3, 542 +890) +622} 40,440; 1,177) 1,267) 67| 37,929 
7 months ending: ‘nk se e | pop ee | | 
January 1928....| 3, 511 377 93) 3,041) 4, 223 185) 290 2 107) 3, 639 —712 +80) +396) 37, 453 554 649) 60) 36, 190 
January 1930....| 3,235) 321, 54 2,860) 5,197] 206 242| 2} 89] 4,658} —1,962| +212) __ +717) 89, 631 804 1,074 77 37,586 
January 1940....| 3,050, 362 88 2,630 "5,400, 227] 268 1] 87| 4,877| —2, 402) +175|  —586] 42,110) 1,435) 1, 537, 7| 39,061 
1939 wi ~ | 
January 308 42 265) 603 | 33 37, 2 621 —385 +30 —151) 39, 631 204) 1,074 77| 37, 586 
February . . 417 154 27 236) 662) 26 50| (°) 0| 586 —245 +428; +410) 39, 859 944) 1, 185 77| 37,653 
March 737 4, 733; 870) 23) 50 «3 18 779 — 133) +52) +46) 39, 085 004) 1, 185} 77| 37,720 
April... 268 0) ( 238} 785) 37 55 . 0 693 —617 +93 346 40, 063) 1,044) 1,172 77| 37,770 
laa 397 118 6 273| 744! 32! 50 *) (6) 662 — 348 +9) —119) 40, 282 1,004; 1,280 67| 37, 841 
June..... 613 4 2 588) 951) 7 56 *) (6) 878 — 339 +95) —86; 40,440' 1,177) 1,267 67| 37,929 
308 35 1 272; 807 43) 43 *) 22 690) —499 —113 —391) 40,661; 1,220) 1,253 69) 38, 119 
August. .... 420 115 4 301 822 36) 48 ) 18 720 —402 —44 —216| 40,891; 1,263) 1,382 77| 38, 169 
September... 719 3 245 602 784) 20 43 6) 7; 714 —65 +46) —53| 40,858 1,306) 1,363 77| 38,112 
October 322 34 1| 287) 764| 45 43 ; 10; 666 —442 —1| 264) 41,036) 1,349) 1,370 77| 38,240 
November... ... 407 125 4 278| 691 24! 43 $ 10; 614 — 284 +267| +252] 41,305) 1,392) 1,512) 77| 38, 324 
December........ 569 5 541 880 20) 48 *) 10; +802 —3il —16) +311) 41,942) 1,435) 1, 500 77| 38,921 
1940 | | | 
January......... 315 455 ® 270) 712 rs (5 at esi —398, +37 —194) 42, 110) 1, 435, 1, 537 77| 39,061 

















1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
Se and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 
ev" 


enue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social 


ty 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act” and ‘Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 


respectively. 


4 Excludes public-debt retirement. 
t 


he U. 8. ry. 
4 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
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Based on checks cashed and returned * Less th 


* Includes all trust accounts, 
of the gold dollar, expenditures chargea’ 


ble 


than a of national bank notes), and receipts from seign: 


$500,000. 
Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


Education and for administration and research in the U. 8. Public Health 

Service. See table 5, footnote 1. 

+ Represents transactions formerly under old-age reserve accoun 
increment resulting from ph am ony in w 

against increment on gold (0! 
jorage. 


ht 
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1939-40 are shown in tables 6 and 7. Grants for 
public assistance are authorized by the Board on 
a quarterly basis, and funds are certified to the 
States either monthly or quarterly. 

Grants for administration of unemployment 
compensation are no longer made on the basis of 
separate accounts for unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment services. The combined 
figures are, however, completely comparable to 
the two items previously published. Figures for 
grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act and grants 
under the Social Security Act are still given 
separately. The Board approves budgets for the 
administration of unemployment compensation 
and the employment services for all States on a 
semiannual basis, whereas cash advances are 
certified quarterly, except during January, Febru- 
ary, and March 1940, when certifications were 
made monthly. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Federal unemployment taxes accounted for 30.5 
percent of the $44.8 million of social security taxes 





collected during January, representing payments 
on the 1939 pay rolls. The bulk of these collec. 
tions, due on January 31, will be recorded with 
February receipts. Social security taxes for the 
7 months of the current fiscal year were consider- 
ably higher than for the corresponding period of 
1938-39 and represented 11.8 percent of total 
Federal receipts, in contrast to 9.9 percent last 
year. 

Expenditures under the Social Security Act 
during January constituted only 5.8 percent of all 
Federal expenditures, in contrast to 10.1 percent 
last January, a difference due largely to the fact 
that no transfers to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund (formerly the old-age reserve 
account) were made during the month. 

Total Federal expenditures this January ex- 
ceeded those of last year by $19 million and ex- 
deeded Federal receipts during the month by $398 
million. This excess was reflected in the $168 
million rise in the public debt and the $194 million 
decline in the general-fund balance from the 
previous month. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Bowen, Howarp R. English Grants-in-Aid; A Study in 
the Finance of Local Government. Iowa City: Univer- 
sity of Iowa, June 15, 1939. 156 pp. (University of 
Iowa Studies: Studies in Social Science, Vol. XI, No. 1. 
New Series No. 375.) 

A “discussion of the fundamental and underlying prob- 
lems of local government finance,” with emphasis on the 
following questions: ‘(1) To what extent do the English 
grants-in-aid affect the distribution among income classes 
of the burden of local government costs? (2) Upon what 
basis are the English grants apportioned among the re- 
cipient local authorities, and what are the fiscal, economic, 
and social results of this apportionment? (3) What gen- 
eral principles can be devised for the apportionment of 
grants among local authorities? (4) Does the English ex- 
perience indicate the efficacy of grants-in-aid as a means 
of stimulating local authorities to undertake activities 
which they would otherwise be disposed to neglect?” 


Cuen, Artuur 8. Y. “Social Significance of Old Age.’ 
Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, Vol. 23, No. 
6 (July-August 1939), pp. 519-527. 


sé 


ELLINGTON, FRANK. . ‘A Two Cent Stamp and an 
Annuity, Please’... The Spectator, Philadelphia, 
Vol. 144, No. 3 (Feb. 1, 1940), pp. 6-10 ff. 


Ernst, Cuoarues F. The Significance of Social Security. 
[Olympia:] Washington State Department of Social 
Security, September 1939. 9 pp. Processed. (Re- 
print No. 13.) 


Jounson, Houcar J. “Three Points of Difference; 
Further Discussion of the Proposed Sale of Government 
Annuities.”” The Spectator, Philadelphia, Vol. 144, No. 
3 (Feb. 1, 1940), pp. 11 ff. 


McNutt, Paut V. “American Way to Security.” 
Think, New York, Vol. 6, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 
9-11 ff. 

The meaning of social security and the functions of the 

Federal Security Agency. Includes many photographic 

illustrations. 


Meyers, Atspert L. Modern Economic Problems. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. xiv, 311 pp. 
Includes chapters on Shifting and Incidence of Taxa- 

tion, and Social Security. 


Smitu, A. Devarietp. ‘Social Security and the Alien.” 


Interpreter Releases (Foreign Language Information 
Service), New York, Vol. 16, No. 30 (June 26, 1939), 
pp. 268-280. (Series C: Ethnie Contribu- 
tions, No. 3.) 


Processed. 


“Social Security for Agricultural Laborers.”” American 
Federationist, Washington, Vol. 47, No. 2 (February 
1940), pp. 151-155. 


Bulletin, March 1940 
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A criticism of the broadened definition of agricultural 
labor under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, 
with arguments in support of H. R. 7935, which is “‘designed 
to amend the definition . . . so that the workers em- 
ployed by industrial or semi-industrial farms and other 
workers whose jobs are only distantly connected with 
farming, may have the protection to which they should be 
entitled.” 


SoctaL Work Pusuiciry Councit. Publicity and Re- 
search. I. As the Publicity Worker Sees It, by Zilpha 
C. Franklin. JI. As the Researcher Sees It, by Irving 
Weissman. New York: Social Work Publicity Council, 
1939. 8 pp. (Reprint from Channels, September 
1939.) 


U. 8. Bureau or THe Census. State Revenues From Fed- 
eral and Local Grants-in-Aid, by States, 1937; With 
Comparative Data for Selected Prior Years. Washington: 
U. 8. Bureau of the Census, August 30, 1939. 8 pp. 
Processed. (Summary of Finances of State Govern- 
ments, 1937, No. 12.) 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Brown, J. Dovueias. “Economic Aspects of Social 
Security Against Life Hazards.”” American Labor 
Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 30, No. 1 (March 
1940), pp. 33-39. 

After comparing the present United States method of 
financing old-age and survivors benefits with contrasting 
proposals, Professor Brown indicates some probable 
results of the Nation-wide benefits upon geographic and 
industrial mobility among both retired and active workers. 


“Changes in Old-Age Insurance.” American Federationist, 
Washington, Vol. 47, No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 
156-160. 

An informal dialogue prepared by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Federation of Labor to explain 
the current provisions of the Social Security Act con- 
cerning old-age and survivors insurance. 


Linton, M. Apert. The Federal Old Age Security 
Program and Its Relation to Our Business. Chicago: 
Association of Life Agency Officers and Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, 1939. 14 pp. (File No. 051.) 
Comment on the revised program of old-age and sur- 

vivors insurance, with cost estimates, tables on earnings 

of workers under the program, and a discussion of the 
function of social insurance, including the value of the 
contributory principle. 


“Social Security Plans for Obtaining Proof of Death.’ 
The Registrar (U. S. Bureau of the Census), Washing- 
ton, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Jan. 15, 1940), pp. 1 ff. Processed. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Arkansas. Strate Boarp For VocaTIONAL EpvucarTION. 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL AND DistTRIBUTIVE Epvuca- 
TION Division. Report of a Survey of Business Occupa- 
tions in Eighteen Arkansas Towns. Fayetteville, August 
1939. 34 pp. Processed. 


Arxinson, H.C. ‘New Benefit Formula Based on Sound 
Insurance Principles Needed.’”’ Compensator-Broadcast 
(Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation), Co- 
lumbus, Vol. 2, No. 7 (October-December 1939), 
pp. 3 ff. 


“Board of Review Receives 1,707 Appeals in First Eight 
Months.” Compensator-Broadcast (Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation), Columbus, Vol. 2, 
No. 7 (October-December 1939), pp. 12-13 ff. 


Doucet, J. V. “Local Claims Advisers in Colorado.”’ 
Employment Security Review, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 2 
(February 1940), pp. 9-11. 

The plan whereby the Colorado Department of Unem- 
ployment Compensation and Employment Service uses 
“the nonsalaried services of public-spirited persons in 
certain selected communities’ without employment offices 
to “act in advisory capacities for the convenience of local 
residents wishing to file claims’’ for unemployment benefits. 


Dunnacan, M. R. “Benefit Claims Appeals.” North 
Carolina Labor and Industry, Raleigh, Vol. 7, No. 1 
(January 1940), p. 3. 


Eacer, Gorpon P. “Organized Study of Employment 
Security Problems.’”” Employment Security Review, 
Washington, Vol. 7, No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 15-16. 
An account of the objectives, program, and method of 

conducting a conference on employment security problems. 


Emerson, H. C., and Lascetugs, E. C. P. Guide to the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts. 5th ed. London, New 
York, etc.: Longmans, 1939. vii, 292 pp. 

A detailed and systematic interpretation of British 
unemployment insurance laws, not including unemploy- 
ment assistance. This most recent edition covers the 
consolidating legislation of 1935, the agricultural scheme 
of 1936, and the briefer acts of 1938 and 1939. Frequent 
references are made to decisions of the Umpire and to ex- 
planatory leaflets issued by the Ministry of Labour, as 
well as to Statutory Rules and Orders. The appendixes 
contain excerpts from the text of the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts and of regulations and orders. 

Gray, Cuester J. ‘Negro Applicants and the Employ- 
ment Service.”” Compensator-Broadcast (Ohio Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation), Columbus, Vol. 2, 
No. 7 (October-December 1939), pp. 17-18. 

“New York Organizes to Prevent Merit Rating.’’ Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 14, No. 2 (February 1940), 
pp. 3-4. 

Data on the activities and membership of the recently 
organized Joint Conference Against Merit Rating in New 
York. Includes the text of the first statement issued by 
the Conference. 





Division 


New York State. DEPARTMENT OF LaABor. 
OF PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Occu- 
pations of Applicants for Work—New York City Active 
File of New York State Employment Service; September 
1939. Albany and New York, 1939. ix, 52 pp. 
Processed. 

“An occupational inventory of New York City’s active 
file of more than 350,000 work registrants in September, 
by local office, is summarized in this report,’’ which 
includes notes on possible administrative uses of the 
comprehensive statistical data. 


RountTrREE, Cari. “Exhibits at Fairs.’"’ Employment 
Security Review, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 2 (February 
1940), pp. 12-14. 


Ryan, Puiuip E. Migration and Social Welfare; an Ap- 
proach to the Problem of the Non-Settled Person in the 
Community. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1940. vii, 114 pp. 

A review of migration problems in the United States, 
with special reference to existing and proposed measures 
of assistance, social insurance, housing, health, employ- 


ment, and related services. Includes a classified bibliog- 

raphy of nearly 200 titles. 

Strona, Rautpn. “Radio asa Means of Promoting Place- 
ments.’”” Compensator-Broadcast (Ohio Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation), Columbus, Vol. 2, No. 7 
(October-December 1939), pp. 15 ff. 

“Unemployment Compensation.”’ (Editorial.) American 
Federationist, Washington, Vol. 47, No. 2 (February 
1940), pp. 132-133. 

The plan of the American Federation of Labor for 
liberalizing unemployment compensation. 

“Youth Commission’s Work Program.” Monthly Labor 


Review, Washington, Vol. 50, No. 1 (January 1940), 
pp. 71-75. 
Summarizes portions of the Program of Action for 
American Youth, issued by the American Youth Commis- 


sion. 
PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Acnew, Ione H. “A County-Wide Children’s Service.”’ 
Welfare Bulletin (Illinois State Department of Public 
Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 30, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 
17 ff. 

“Aid to Dependent Children in Their Own Homes.”” Wel- 
fare Bulletin (Illinois State Department of Public Wel- 
fare), Springfield, Vol. 30, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 
17-18. 

Advocates legislation to enable Illinois to participate in 

Federal grants for aid to dependent children. 

CaTapusaN, Benicio T. “Filipino Immigrants and Pub- 
lic Relief in the United States.’’ Sociology and Social 
Reseorch, Los Angeles, Vol. 23, No. 6 (July-August 1939), 
pp. 546-556. 


CxicaGco REuieEF ADMINISTRATION. Unattached Non-Resi- 
dent Men; A Study of 450 Non-Domiciled, Unattached, 
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Non-Resident Men Twenty-Five Years of Age and Over 

Who Applied for and Received Relief From the Chicago 

Relief Administration Between September 1, 1938 and 

January 15, 1989. Chicago, 1939. 60 pp. Processed. 

The results of the study, with summaries of the findings 
of other surveys in this field. 


“Determining Administrative Costs by Program.’’ Loui- 
siana Public Welfare Statistics, Baton Rouge, Vol. 2, No 
11 (November 1939), pp. 3-4. 


Epwarps, Mrs. Rutn. ‘Food Stamp Plan in Jefferson 
County.”’ Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol 
5, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 19-20. 


Emcn, Donovan F. ‘Toledo, Taxes, and Relief.” Na- 
tional Municipal Review, Worcester, Mass., Vol. 29, No. 
1 (January 1940), pp. 6-13. 


“Fourth Annual Round Table Conference.”’ Public Wel- 
fare News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 12 (December 1939), 
pp. 1-23. 
A summary of the proceedings of the American Public 

Welfare Conference held last December in Washington. 

Includes excerpts from an address by Paul V. McNutt, 

and abstracts from the following round tables and panels: 

Relief and Related Services; Medical Care Administration; 

Supervision; Merit Systems for Social Security; Adminis- 

trative Expenses for Public Assistance; Public Relations; 

and Child Care and Public Assistance. 


Processed. 


Gop, Norman Leon. “The Food Stamp Plan.” Agri- 
cultural Situation (U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics), Washington, Vol. 23, No. 12 (December 1939), 
pp. 18-20 


Macesr, Exvizaseru. “On the Front Page.”’ The Com- 
pass, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 5 (February 1940), pp. 3-4. 
Summarizes the work of the Cleveland Chapter of the 

American Association of Social Workers in interpreting 

the Cleveland winter relief crisis to the public. The same 

issue also has an editorial on the subject and a reprint of 

Samuel Grafton’s column in the New York Post for Janu- 

are 30, dealing with the “human side of the relief crisis.” 


Massacuvusetts. Department oF Pusiic WELFARE. 

Proceedings of Institute for Supervisors and State Social 
Division of Aid and Relief... 
Boston, 1939. 277 pp. 


Workers in the 
Boston, July 17-28, 1939. 
Processed. 

The Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 
changed its field program in 1939 “from direct visitation to 
state aided cases to a supervisory relationship with local 
boards of public welfare. This necessitated reorganizing 
its field staff, making the workers responsible for super- 
vising all three categories of public assistance.’’ The full 
proceedings of the Institute constitute a comprehensive 
account of the reorganization plan, including statutory 
authority at all levels; the administration of public 
assistance in the State; local operations, including super- 
vision and accounting; local, county, State, and Federal 
resources for administering public assistance; family 
budgets; and a directory of the subdivision of supervisory 
service in the Department’s Division of Aid and Relief. 
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“‘Medicolegal Abstracts: Blindness: Constitutionality of 
Act for Relief of Blind.” Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Chicago, Vol. 114, No. 5 (Feb. 3, 1940), 
p. 437. 

Notes on the case of Proffitt v. Christian County (IU.), 
19 N. E. (2d) 345, concerning the appeal of an Illinois 
county to the State supreme court. In reply to the suit of 
90 plaintiffs for unpaid blind-relief benefits, the county 
filed a motion to dismiss the complaint ‘on the ground 
that the act for relief of the blind was unconstitutional, 
that none of the plaintiffs had any vested right to the fund 
and had no right at law to sue for the same but that the 
provisions of the act were for a gift only, the payment of 
which was voluntary and not mandatory.” The supreme 
court upheld the decree of the trial court that the act was 
valid. 

North Dakota. Pusiic WeLrare Boarp. The Relief 
Problem Confronting North Dakota in the Winter of 
1939-1940. By the Committee appointed by the Work 
Projects Administration, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and the North Dakota Public Welfare Board. 
Bismarck, October 5, 1939. 23 pp. Processed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Report on Aliens Receiving Public Assistance in Penn- 
sylvania. Harrisburg, May 5, 1939. 14 pp. Processed. 


Prickett, Vireinia. ‘“‘Why Relief in Jackson County?” 
West Virginia Public Assistance Journal, Charleston, 
Vol. 2, No. 5 (December 1939), pp. 8-11. 


“‘Publie Relief Review for 1939.”’ Public Welfare Bulletin 
(North Dakota Public Welfare Board), Bismarck, 
Vol. 4, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 2-15. Processed. 
The entire issue of this journal, including the article 

cited, is devoted to a comprehensive review of the various 

relief and assistance programs in North Dakota. More 
than 25 tables supplement the analyses. 


“Public Social Work Standards in Alabama.” Alabama 
Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 5, No. 1 (January 
1940), pp. 9-10. 


Ranp, Harotp 8. “The Food Stamp Plan Raises an 
Issue.”’ National Municipal Review, Worcester, Mass., 
Vol. 29, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 14-17. 


South CaroLina. State DepartTMENT oF PvuBLIC 
WELFARE. Analysis of Time Study Data From Four 
Counties. Columbia, August 1939. 5 pp. Processed. 


Twente, Estuer E. “Selection and Training of Per- 
sonnel for Social Work.’’ Kansas Government Journal, 
Lawrence, Vol. 26, No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 12-14. 


Wisconsin. State Pension Department. The Rela- 
tion of County Homes to the Old Age Assistance Program 
in Wisconsin. Prepared by Division of Research and 
Statistics. Place not given, [1939]. 14 pp. Processed. 
From 1935 to 1939 the number of persons receiving old- 

age assistance in Wisconsin increased from 2,500 to more 

than 45,000, ‘‘with practically no effect on the county home 
population.” The reasons are discussed in this study, 
which includes several statistica) tables. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


AMERICAN AssociaTION OF MeEpicaL SoctaL WoRKERs. 
Papers Given at the Meetings of the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers, Buffalo, New York, June 
1939. Menasha, Wis., 1939. 88 pp. 

The following papers are included in this collection: 
The Philosophy of Medical Social Work Under Public 
Auspices, by Edith M. Baker; The Medical Social Worker 
in the Social Security Program, by Lucille M. Smith; The 
Practice of Medical Social Work in an Urban Relief 
Agency, by Edna E. Nicholson; Medical Social Service in 
a County Health Department, by Zdenka Buben; The 
Practice of Medical Social Work in a State Welfare Depart- 
ment, by Marjorie Bordelon; Developing Case Work in a 
Medical Setting—From the Viewpoint of the Functions 
Study Chairman, by Harriett M. Bartlett; Developing 
Case Work in a Medical Setting—From the Viewpoint of 
a Practicing Caseworker, by Catharine Fulghum; Develop- 
ing Case Work in a Medical Setting—From the Viewpoint 
of a Supervisor, by Mary L. Poole; Lay Participation and 
the Social Worker—Experience From a Family Welfare 
Agency, by Helen W. Hanchette; Lay Participation and 
the Service—From the Point of View of a Medical Social 
Worker, by Ida M. Cannon. 


Couns, Setwryn D. “Cases and Days of Illness Among 
Males and Females, With Special Reference to Confine- 
ment to Bed; Based on 9,000 Families Visited Periodi- 
cally for 12 Months, 1928-31.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 55, No. 2 (Jan. 12, 1940), pp. 47-93, 


Fax, I. 8. “Statistical Problems in Administration of 
Health and Disability Insurance.’”’ American Labor 
Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 30, No. 1 (March 
1940), pp. 21-28. 


From a review of statistical requirements for medical- 
care insurance, temporary disability insurance, and in- 
validity insurance the author concludes that “the initiation 
of social insurance in the health field need not wait on the 
development of new statistical bases. We have all the 
statistics that are requisite for launching such a program.” 


“Health Recommendations of the American Youth Con- 
gress.”” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 114, No. 5 (Feb. 3, 1940), pp. 417-418. 


Includes the section on health from A Program of Action 
for American Youth, presenting the recommendations of 
the American Youth Congress. An editorial in the same 
issue (pp. 414-415) calls attention to the report and terms 
it “essentially propaganda for a national health program.” 


Houitanp, Dororny F. “The Disabling Diseases of 
Childhood; Their Characteristics and Medical Care as 
Observed in 500,000 Children in 83 Cities Canvassed in 
the National Health Survey, 1935-1936. I. Character- 
istics and Leading Cases.’”’ Public Health Reports, 





Washington, Vol. 55, No. 4 (Jan. 26, 1940), pp. 135-156. 
“II. Medical and Nursing Care.’’ Vol. 55, No. 6 
(Feb. 9, 1940), pp. 227-244. 


Morray, JAMESE. ‘The National Health Bill.’ Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 30, No. 1 
(March 1940), pp. 9-16. 


“The New Wagner Hospital Bill.” (Editorial.) Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 114, 
No. 6 (Feb. 10, 1940), pp. 490-491. 


Rorem, C. Rurvus. Non-Profit Hospital Service Plans; 
Historical and Critical Analysis of Group Hospitalization, 
a Non-Profit, Non-Political Application of the Principle 
of Insurance to the Purchase of Medical Care. Chicago: 
Commission on Hospital Service, American Hospital 
Association, January 1940. 130 pp. 

While not intended as a manual, this summary is detailed 
and precise in its recommendations for the establishment 
and successful operation of group hospitalization pro- 
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